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HUMPERDINCK’S NEW 
QPERA HAS PREMIERE 


* Die Konigskinder ’’ Produced for 
the First Time on Any Stage at 
the Metropolitan—Music Is of 
Beautiful Character and Work 
Offers Splendid Opportunities for 


Geraldine Farrar—Goritz Adds . 


Another Successful Role to His 
Repertoire 


For the second time this season a new 
grand opera was introduced to the world 
on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. The occasion, on 
Wednesday night, was the first production 
of Engelbert Humperdinck’s poetic and 
fanciful “Die Konigskinder,” following by 
eighteen days the premiére of Puccini’s 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in the 
same auditorium. 

The cast was as follows: 


The King’s Son, Hermann Jadlowker; The 
Goose Maid, Geraldine Farrar; The Fiddler, Otto 
Goritz; The Witch, Louise Homer; The Wood- 
chopper, Adamo Didur; The Broommaker, Albert 
Reiss; The Innkeeper, Antonio Pini-Corsi; The 
Innkeepers Daughter, Florence Wickham; The 
Eldest Magistrate, William Hinshaw. Alfred Hertz 
conducted. 


In this premiére, as in that of Puccini’s 
opera, the presence of the composer added 
special significance to the occasion. 

The fact that this production took place 
on Wednesday night makes it impossible 
for Musicat AMERICA to base its present 
review on the first public performance. The 
comments made here refer especially to 
the dress rehearsal which occurred Sunday 
afternoon. It was evident then that the 
character of the new opera, the elaborate 
setting Director Gatti-Casazza had provided 
and the strong cast of singers, with pos- 
sibly one exception, would not only earn 
cordial recognition from the public and 
critics, but would place this latest work 
of Prof. Humperdinck pesmonenty in the 
répertoires of the world’s leading opera 
houses. 

The story of the opera, already described 
in detail in Musica, America, has to do 
with a goose girl, held captive in a haunted 
forest by a witch. A prince, without a 
kingdom, chancing to pass, falls in love 
with the goose girl, who flees with him. 
Meanwhile three farmers have sought out 
the witch to ascertain the true king. She 
tells them that the first man to pass within 
the city gates as the clock strikes twelve 
is their king. It so happens that the prince, 
now a swineherd, and the goose girl are the 
first to enter the gates at the appointed 
time, though their claims are discredited by 
the people. The last of the three acts brings 
the unfortunate couple back to the witch’s 
hovel, starving and suffering from the cold. 
A crust of bread, accursed by the witch 
just previous to her death, is exchanged 
for their golden crown. It kills them. 

In this picturesque réle Geraldine Farrar 
has a new medium through which to make 
good her claim to stand in the forefront 
of the world’s operatic celebrities. Her 
youth, her beauty, her histrionic and vocal 
talents shine forth more convincingly than 
they have in any impersonation in which 
she has previously been heard here. There 
can be no question that she thoroughly 
enjoys the rdle—and that she has given of 
her very best in its portrayal. 

Another personal triumph must be re- 
corded for Otto Goritz, who, as the Fiddler, 
has added to his répertoire a characteriza- 
tion which is as noteworthy even as his 
incomparable Beckmesser. Louise Homer’s 
versatility is shown to fine advantage in 
contrasting her exquisite Orfeo of a week 
ago with the Witch in “Konigskinder.” The 
exacting requirements of this rdle were 
overcome with a completeness of dramatic 
conception and vocal resources of a most 
convincing nature. The same high praise 
may not be accorded the work of Mr. Jad- 
lowker, who, perhaps through nervousness, 
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GERALDINE FARRAR AS “THE GOOSE GIRL” 


In This R6le the Young American Prima Donna Won Another Personal Triumph 
Wednesday Night at the Premiére of Humperdinck’s “Die K®onigskinder” in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 





left much to be desired in his singing and 
acting. The manner in which he phrases, 
or, better, fails to phrase, and the conven- 
tional lines along which he draws his im- 
personation indicate clearly that he has not 
attained the standard of artistry necessary 
to the creation of a leading rdéle in so im- 
portant a new work. 

The minor rdéles were taken satisfactorily, 
and the orchestra, under Conductor Hertz, 
performed its part most commendably, 
although at times there was a tendency to 
obscure the vocal resources of the score. 

One of the most delightful and satisfy- 
ing features of the production is the stage 
pictures, especially the third act, showing a 
snow-covered mountain in the woods of 
Hellabrun. The employment of live geese 
in the first two acts is a bit of realism 
which adds to the effectiveness of the oper- 
atic picture. 


The Music of Humperdinck’s New Opera 
By Arthur Farwell 


SINCE Engelbert Humperdinck touched 
the world’s heart with his “Hansel und 
Gretel” no work of his, on the occasion 
of its appearance, has created so great 
a_ preliminary interest as his latest opera, 
“K6nigskinder.” In some _ small part 
this may be due to the interest which was 
awakened thirteen years ago by the com- 
poser’s music to the play of “Konigskinder,” 
having the same text as the present opera, 
and much of the substance of the present 
music. In greater part this interest is due 
to the fact that the premiére of the new 
work occurs in the midst of this brilliant 
period of New York’s assumption of the 
center of the world’s stage as the arbiter 


of opera. 


But lo! “Konigskinder” is given and in 
a flash this accumulated interest is trans- 
mitted already, in the hearts of many, into 
the pure gold of warm gratitude to the 
composer for the new beauty which he has 
added to the experience of life. 

It has of late years been the custom of 
operatic composers to so polish up the stone 
which they proffered in response to the re- 
quest for bread, that there would be a hope- 
ful probability of the momentarily blinded 
recipient forgetting the nature of his orig- 
inal request. Humanity never ceases in its 
craving of that which goes straight to the 
heart. But latterly humanity has been given, 
in the domain of opera, that which, at 
most, makes its way to the organs of the 
appreciation of sensationalism, of “realism,” 
or of “atmosphere.” 

To come straightway upon the heart of 
the present issue, “Konigskinder,” as music, 
is the bread of life itself. 

What should interest us (of the present 
generation of composers of operatic music 
unconvincing in its humanity) with regard 
to this phenomenon is the answer to the 
question, How could it happen? and What 
prevents its happening oftener? This might 
be castially and flippantly answered by a 
remark about the infrequency of geniuses. 
One who will allow himself to be put off 
by such a question may, however, be likened 
to one who is content in the knowledge of 
his possession of abeautiful jewel, but 
who has not vivacity of spirit enough to 
crave the actual enjoyment of its beauty. 

The opera-makers (book and music mak- 
ers alike guilty) who have swept down upon 
us in whirlwinds of realism—ancient or 
modern—have not, it must appear, paused to 
reflect on the fact that what the ‘human 
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TITO RIGORDI PLANS 
QPERA IN ENGLISH 


Italian Publisher Says It Will Be 
Given in Country’s Chief 
Cities Soon 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Tito Ricordi, the Ital- 
ian music publisher who controls many of 
the most popular of the world’s operas, 
plans to give grand opera in English in 
all the largest centers of the United States, 
and expects to carry his plan to fulfilment 
within a year. 

“Opera in English is certain to come, 
and, what is more, it must come if the 
musical taste of the American public con- 
tinues to be as it is now,” said Mr. Ricordi 
in an interview here. “It is all nonsense 
to say that America has no native singers. 
The female voices are absolutely beautiful, 
and some of the greatest exponents of vocal 
art in grand opera have been American 
women. As to male voices it is ridiculous 
to assert that America cannot produce 
tenors. 

“T have talked the matter over with many 
of the leading American musicians and im- 
presarios, and I believe that we have already 
the nucleus of a working arrangement. 
Next year I expect that the first steps 
for putting the plans into execution will 
have been made. 

“While in Boston I expect to meet several 
men for the purpose of talking over this 
plan, and with what I hear and know of 
Boston it would not at all surprise me were 
this city to take the initiative.” 








Busoni Arrives for Extended Tour of 
the United States 


Ferruccio Busoni, the eminent Italian pi- 
anist, arrived in New York on the Oceanic 
Wednesday, accompanied by his wife. He 
was met at the pier by his American man- 
ager, Martin H. Hanson, who has arranged 
for Mr. Busoni’s extensive tour of the 
country, which will include appearances in 
many cities which the pianist was unable 
to visit last season. 

“The pleasant experiences incident. to 
my last tour here make me look forward 
with great anticipation to my stay here,” 
said Mr. Busoni to a Muscat AMERICA 
representative at the Hotel Astor, Wednes- 
day afternoon. “Of course I look forward 
to the first production in this country of 
my new concerto with special interest. It 
will be performed by the Thomas Orchestra 
in Chicago on January 13, with a chorus 
assisting.” 

Mr. Busoni has been teaching all Sum- 
mer at Basel, Germany, besides working on 
his new opera, “Die Brautwahl,” which will 
have its first production in Hamburg next 
Fall. He describes it as comic and fan- 
tastic in style. The scenery and costumes 
are finished, but the orchestration remains 
to be done. The opera is based on one 
of Hauptmann’s tales. 

“I have composed a new sonatina for 
piano,” he said, “which I shall not play 
here. It is very modern in character, and 
I do not feel well enough acquainted with 
\merican audiences to offer it at present. 
Then, too, I have composed a contrapuntal 
fantasie, which is twenty-five pages in 
length, and which is very difficult. I shall 
be here until early in April, and shall give 
my first recital in New York on January 9. 
in Carnegie Hall. Last season I traveled 
40,000 miles in this glorious country—but, 
alas, traveling wearies me.” 





National Music Teachers’ Association in 
Thirty-second Convention 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Forty States are repre- 
sented in the gathering of music teachers, 
composers and critics in this city for the 
thirty-second annual convention of the Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association. The 
sessions began to-day, at Boston Univer- 
sity, with about one hundred delegates pres- 
ent from other States and an equal number 
from Massachusetts. 

Professor G. Rossiter Cole presided at 
the opening session. 
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METROPOLITAN’SHUMPERDINCK WEEK 


‘‘ Hansel und Gretel”? Revived as Special Christmas Attraction— 
Rita Fornia as ‘“‘ Leonora’”—The Activity of Amato—An 
Epidemic of Grip and Colds Among the Singers 








ance this season. 


others of regular cast. 


ductor, Alfred Hertz. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE CALENDAR 


“IL TROVATORE,” by Verdi, Wednesday evening, December 21, with Rita Fornia as 
Leonora, first appearance in this réle this season. 
“LOHENGRIN,” by Wagner, Thursday evening, with Carl Jérn in title réle, first appear- 


“AIDA,” by Verdi, Friday evening, December 23, with Maria Claessens, a new Amneris. 
“LA BOHEME,” by Puccini, Saturday afternoon, December 24, with Dinh Gilly as Marcel; 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA,” by Mascagni, Saturday evening, December 24, 
cardo Martin as 7Turridu, Berta Morera as Santugzsa and Pasquale Amato as Alfio. 
ment by Pavlowa, Mordkin and their Russian troupe of dancers. 

“HANSEL UND GRETEL,” by Humperdinck, Monday evening, December 26, first time this 
season: Hdnsel, Marie Mattfeld; Gretel, Bella Alten; Die Hexe, Albert Reiss; Gertrude, Florence 
Wickham; Sandmdannchen, Lilia Snelling; Taumdnnchen, Anna Case; Peter, Otto Goritz; Con- 


ith Ric- 
ivertisse- 








|t was Humperdinck week at the Metro- 
politan Opera House from December 
21 to 28. In addition to the all-important 
world premiére of “Konigskinder” on the 
28th, the ever-delightful “Hansel und Gre- 
tel” made joy for a holiday audience on the 
afternoon of the 26th. This was the first 
performance of the season of the com- 
poser’s earlier opera. 3 
The Monday audience was comparable in 
size to that which attended the recent pre- 
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Rita Fornia, as Leonora, in “Il Trova- 
tore,” in Which She Again Scored a 
Triumph at the Metropolitan Opera 
House Last Week 


miére of the “Girl of the Golden West.” 
Naturally young folks were in evidence on 
all sides, but many hardened opera goers 
seemed to enjoy themselves quite as much 
as the children. And no wonder, for the 
performance was most excellent and the 
adorable melodies of the little music drama 
seem to increase in loveliness with every 
successive hearing. The scenic equipment, 
it must be admitted, is beginning to look a 
little the worse for wear and the manage- 
ment might “re-study” this phase of the 
presentation to no small advantage. 

As in former years the title rdles were 
again in the capable hands of Marie Matt- 
feld and Bella Alten respectively. Miss 
Mattfeld made a charmingly pert little lad 
and sang extremely well. Miss Alten’s 
Gretel may well be set up as a standard. 
One cannot recall any one who has sur- 
passed her as the sly, frolicsome, gracefully 
awkward little German girl, and on Monday 
she was at her best, both dramatically and 
vocally. She maintains the illusion even 
when she appears before the curtain to bow. 
Florence Wickham was competent as the 
Vother and Otto Goritz made one regret 
that Humperdinck did not provide the 
Father with more opportunities. Lillia 
Snelling sang the music of the Little Sand- 
man with fresh and lovely tone, and Anna 
Case, who was substituted for Lénora 
Sparkes as the Dewman, carried out her 
share most satisfactorily. 

For the first time the réle of the Witch 


was sung by a man. Mr. Reiss it was who 
undertook the feat, and it was a foregone 
conclusion that he would make the most 
of it. His antics were irresistibly funny 
and his manceuvers with the broom upon 
which he goes sailing through the air had 
the house in an uproar of mirth. The illu- 
sion was not in the least disturbed by the 
substitution of a tenor for a contralto 
voice. 

High praise must be spoken for Mr. 
Hertz and his splendid orchestra. At the 
close of the opera Prof. Humperdinck was 
dragged out on the stage and welcomed 
with a chorus of bravos. Mr. Reiss, who 
had received a wreath, hung it about the 
composer’s neck, and Miss Alten gave him 
a little toy Christmas tree which had been 
presented to her. Mr. Hertz was also made 
to share in the jvyous reception. 

After “Hansel und Gretel” the audience 
remained to applaud Pavlowa, Mordkin and 
the Russian ballet in a series of dances. 

On the evening of the same day took 
place the first subscription performance of 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” and those 
who wanted to hear it at regular rates were 
so many that the management had to stop 
selling admissions long before the perform- 
ance began. One man became so enraged 
because he could not buy a ticket that he 
tried to beat the box office window in with 
his cane and was arrested. Another man 
was arrested because he tried to climb in by 
way of the fire-escape. The performance 
was the same as previous ones have been, 
with Caruso as Jo/limson, Miss Destinn as 
Minnie and Amato as the Sheriff. Puccini 
was again present, and the audience called 
him several times before the curtain. The 
approval of the audience was not a bit less 
ardent than it had been on the two pre- 
vious presentations of the opera. 

An epidemic of colds and influenza was 
responsible for numerous changes in casts 
last week and also for the substitution of 
“Lohengrin” for “Tristan und Isolde” on 
Thursday night. First of the unfortunates 
was Mme. Rappold, who fell ill Wednesday 
and was unable to appear, as announced, in 
“Il Trovatore.” Rita Fornia sang Leo- 
nora in her stead, 

Mme. Fornia has always sung Leonora 
admirably, but she surpassed herself on this 
occasion. Her tones were crystal-clear, full 
and round and her phrasing was beyond re- 
proach. Appearing without rehearsal, she 
invested her impersonation with dramatic 
power and sincerity such as few of her sis- 
ter artists at the Metropolitan have ‘een 
able to impart to the réle. It is very sel- 
dom, in fact, that Leonora is sung at this 
house with such fine effect. Vocal fl. ency. 
ease of delivery, excellence of stv e anc 
grace of action—Mme. Fornia has t! em all 
and in impressive measure. Her wick was 
applauded with all the ardor th: it de- 
served. 

Pasquale Amato’s rich and resonai t tones 
rang out in the music of the Count ai Luna 
in the manner that makes him incomparable 
among baritones. Leo Slézak was once 
more a vigorous Manrico and Maria Claes- 
sens was the Azsucena. She was a new- 
comer in the cast and she did well. 


It was owing to the illness of Mme. 
Fremstad, who was to have been the /solde;: 
to that of Mme. Homer, who was to have 
sung Brangaene, and to that of Mr. Tos- 
canini, who was to have conducted, that 
“Lohengrin” was substituted for “Tristan 
und Isolde.” The only new teature of the 
“Lohengrin” was the first appearance of the 
season of Carl Jorn, who sang the title réle 
much as he was wont to do a year ago. He 
was a trifle off the pitch in sinoing the 
“Swan Song” in the first act and in the 
same song, in the last act, hurried the 
tempo too much. His acting is not all that 
could be desired. 

“Aida’s” repetition on Friday night intro- 
duced a new and not uninteresting Amneris 
in Maria Claessens. She-has a sefviceable 
contralto ar lis picturesque in the action of 


this réle. Amato was an eloquent Amo- 
nasro, as always, and Miss Destinn and 
Caruso did what they may always be ex- 
pected to do in their habitual réles. 

Geraldine Farrar was another of last 
week’s grip victims, but she was able to sing 
Saturday afternoon as Mimi in “La 
Bohéme.” Mr. Scotti had a severe cold and 
could not sing Marcel, and Dinh Gilly, al- 
though he was similarly afflicted, filled the 
breach excellently. Jadlowker’s eccentric 
method of phrasing and lack of artistic 
resource were disclosed in the part of 
Rodolfo and the others in the cast, barring 
De Segurola as Colline, and Bella Alten as 
Musetta, were not at their best. 

In the evening, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and Pavlowa and Mordkin and tueir Rus- 
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Pasquale Amato, Who Sang in Three 
Operas in Week at Metropolitan—Mr. 
Amato Has Had More Appearances 
This Season Than Any Other Princi- 
pal Member of the Company. 


sian dancers furnished the double bill. A 
huve audience found much to delight it. 
Dinh Gilly’s efforts in the afternoon had 
proved too much for him and his voice was 
found unequal to the strain of his ac- 
customed role of Alfio. The untiring Amato, 
whose voice seems to flourish and grow 
more beautiful with the constant demands 
that are put upon it, arose to the emer- 
gency splendidly. .There was a new San- 
tussa in Mme. Morena, who failed to con- 


vince one of her special fitness for the part 
either vocally or dramatically. 

Riccardo Martin’s Turridu furnished the 
evening’s greatest pleasure. The rdle is 
well within Mr. Martin’s powers but he 
never fails to do it fullest justice. He 
expended the opulence of his vocal equip- 
ment upon it in a manner to lift it far above 
its ordinary performance and there was fire 
in his acting to match the sensuous beauty 
of his voice. 

Kathleen Parlow was the visiting soloist 
at the Sunday night concert and again 
electrified a New York audience by the 
richness of her tone, by her brilliant technic 
and by her remarkable interpretative ability. 
She played Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor; 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade, and Bazzini’s 
“La Ronde des Lutins.” Constance Mile- 
stone made her New York début at this 
concert and gave pleasure in songs by 
Giordano and d’Hardelot. Other artists 
who apneared were Lucy Weidt, Anna 
Case and the Messrs. Ruysdael, Soomer and 
Rothier. Mr. Ruysdael’s splendid basso and 
the expressiveness of his singing made him 
one of the particular favorites of the eve- 
ning. 


Railroad Man in Quarrel with Chicago 
Opera Company 


Cuicaco, Dec. 25.—Louis Hill, of St. 
Paul, son of James J. Hill, the railroad 
magnate, has threatened to withdraw a 
$5,000 contribution to the guarantee fund 
raised to take the Chicago Opera Company 
to St. Paul for a season from January 12 
to 24 and to urge his friends to follow suit. 
Mr. Hill was angered because his railroad. 
the Burlington, did not receive the contract 
for transporting the singers from Chicago, 
the railroad fares amounting to $4,800. 
Manager Dipnel says that the opera com- 
pany will fill its .St. Paul engagement 
whether Mr. Hill takes the action threat- 
ened or not. The St. Paul guarantee fund, 
raised by Mrs. F. H. Snyder, amounts to 
£+0,000. 








Kubelik and the “Emperor” Strad 


Dispatches from London say that Ku- 
belik has purchased the famous “Emperor” 
Strad, which has been in possession of the 
Haddock family of Leeds for many years. 
The price is not divulged. It was valued by 
the Haddock family at a fabulous figure, 
but until the purchase price is made public 
it would be futile to make an estimate of 
what Kubelik paid for it. 

This fiddle has not been played upon for 
more than a century. Kubelik will play it 
in London at Queen’s Hall next June. 





Weingartner Conducts His New Sym 
phony in Rome 


Rome, Dec. 25.—Felix von Weingartner 
conducted the orchestral concert at the Au- 
gusteo last week, his new symphony in E 
Major, a work of the “modern” school. 
occupying the chief place on the program. 
The opinions of the critics were divided as 
to the merits of the symphony, but the audi- 
ence received it with evident pleasure. Lu- 
cille Marcel, the American soprano, was 
soloist at the concert. 











RUSSIAN TENOR ARRIVES TO JOIN METROPOLITAN 

















Mr. and Mrs. Dimitri Smirnoff (to the right) and Nicola Sockoloff 


[FD MITRI SMIRNOFF, the Russian lyric 

tenor, and Mme. Smirnoff arrived in 
New York December 22 on the North Ger- 
man Loyd steamship George |W ashington. 


M. Smirnoff, who is about twenty-four 
years old, has sung in opera at St. Peters- 
burg, Moscow, Monte Carlo, Brussels and 


Paris, and last season at Buenos Ayres. 
He studied law before turning to music 
and in private life is an enthusiastic yachts- 
man, hunter and motorist. 

Mr. Smirnoff’s first appearance in New 
York was announced for Friday evening, 
December 30, in “Rigoletto” at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 
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SITTING AT THE FEET OF LISZT 








Of All Who Sat, but Few, Says Arthur Friedheim, Were Able to 
Reflect the Spiritual Beauty of the Master’s Teachings— 
Spurious Liszt Pupils—His Habits in Teaching and Composition 








N a certain German city a number of 

years ago a young woman purporting 

to be a “pupil of Liszt” announced a piano 
recital. On the afternoon of the day on 
which the affair was to take place a stranger 


was ushered into her presence. “Won't 
you please sit down at the piano and play 
to me for about a half hour,” he re- 
quested beseechingly, “in order that you 
may have some reason, slight as it may 
be, for calling yourself my pupil?” The 
stranger was the great pianist in person. 

This anecdote was related to a represent- 
ative of MusicaL America a few days ago 
by Arthur Friedheim, the pianist who re- 
cently electrified music lovers by his aston- 
ishing performance of Liszt’s B Minor So- 
nata. It affords but one more amusing 
illustration of the paradox that many Liszt 
pupils do not even know their own teacher. 
Whether or not the magnanimous Franz 
raised any strenuous objections to the ac- 
tions of his self-appointed disciple in the 
case just noted is not related, but even if 
he had there were plenty of other souls 
almost equally enterprising, who felt no 
scruples in annexing to their names the 
much-coveted title. And this, though they 
had done nothing more meritorious in earn- 
ing it than to sit in a corner and hold their 
peace while Liszt played or made sugges- 
tions to a real pupil. It goes without say- 
ing that the spurious article vastly out- 
numbered the genuine. Meanwhile the un- 
knowine world wonders at the why and 
the wherefore of results and sometimes 
asks itself whether Liszt was really a great 
teacher after all. 

Mr. Friedheim is one of those persons 
who proves that .e was. He is a Liszt 
pupil par excellence, having not only stud- 
ied with the master, but lived under the 
same roof with him. How it all occurred 
is best told in Mr. Friedheim’s own words. 

“T undertook a concert tour in Egypt in 
the early eighties, and I was highly suc- 
cessful. My receipts were considerable, 
but I was unfortunate with my money and 
lost it. I found my way to Rome, with 
scarcely enough to live upon. So I sought 
out Liszt in my misfortune, and entreated 
him to help me. As ever the noble man 
was quick to help one in distress. ‘you 
shall not need to pay the costs of lodging,’ 
he declared, ‘for I shall take you to live 
with me. But in order that you shall not 
imagine yourself an object of charity you 
shall remain here as mv assistant and sec- 
retary.’ 

“Liszt kept me with him that year for 
four months. I had to help him in various 
ways, among others by playing over to him 
manuscripts sent for his inspection by other 
composers. During these days I received 
instruction from him and I heard him in- 
struct others. Lessons were given about 
twice a week. Four or five pupils would 
play and numerous others would sit near 
and listen. Some of these, the women in 
particular, I used to take pleasure in calling 
‘wall decorations.’ And these are the very 
ones who still go through the world offer- 
ing their accomplishments as the genuine 
outcome of Liszt’s tuition. 

“But even those who enjoyed his personal 
ministrations were not always successful in 
revealing the fact afterwards. One had to 
understand the man, to be in perfect com- 
munion with the spiritual beauty and the 
sublimity of his nature, to profit by what 
he taught. There are not too many in 
this world capable of responding to these 
transcendental qualities and so much of 
what the master sought to impart was lost. 
The wonderful characteristics of his per- 
sonality are reflected in his music, and if 
there are artists and critics who try to be- 
little it the reason is that they are not 
sufficiently gifted to react to its influence. 
His orchestral music is certainly not played 
as often as it deserves to be. His piano 


compositions are not often played as they 
were intended to be. 

“His methods of instruction were poetic. 
When teaching me to play his ‘Harmonies 
du Soir’ he first led me to the window, 





of Chopin’s, Schumann’s, Beethoven’s, Mo- 
zart’s, in brief, of anybody’s, was incom- 
parable. We have nothing to liken to it 
to-day. Whatever the style might have been 
he was always equal to it. His technic 
might not excite such unbounded enthu- 
siasm now as it did in the fofties, but this 
is simply because we have bécome accus- 
tomed to it. In fact, | may say that at 
present Liszt’s technic is probably excelled 
by that of Rosenthal. But I believe that if 
the former still lived he would devise an 
entirely new kind of technic. 

“The great composer’s manner of living 
was a curious one when | was with him. 
He was in the habit of rising at four o’clock 
in the morning to work. Then he would 


Arthur Friedheim, Pianist 


making me gaze at the sky, colored by the 
setting sun. ‘That is the idea you must 
try to express,’ he said, ‘that is what I want 
you to represent.’ How utterly lost would 
such a remark have been on most pupils! 

“I conducted his ‘Dante’ Symphony in 
Munich not long ago, and was told that | 
did it better than Weingartner, who 1s con- 
sidered an excellent interpreter of it. If 
such is true, I think it must be because 
I knew the man himself so well. 

riis ‘Hungarian Rhapsodies’ are not cor- 
rectly delivered to-day because plavers have 
not caught the correct ‘stimmung’—a word 
for which our nearest English equivalent is 
‘mood.’ They do not subordinate the tech- 
nical aspects of the music sufhciently. They 
do not seem to realize that Liszt conceived 
these pieces as a series of paintings. They 
fail with his operatic transcriptions for the 
same reason—because they overlook all but 
the technic. In the hands of innumerable 
pianists the ‘Don Juan’ fantasy is no longer 
like champagne, but like whiskey. If the 
public does not care for these transcriptions 
to-day the fault is not Liszt’s, but simply 
because we have lost taste for the tunes of 
‘Lucrezia,’ ‘Norma’ and so on. 

“Liszt’s interpretations of his own music, 


go to bed again at six and sleep till eight. 
And in the afternoon he would sleep again. 
His wit was something astonishing. His 
famous rebuke of the Czar of Russia, who 
conversed while he played, is known to 
everyone. On another occasion when he 
was to play before this monarch he de- 
livered himself of another remark almost 
equally good. He had previously played in 
Poland, which had revolted from Russia. 
The Czar in the course of the evening asked 
him what his political opinions were. ‘I 
have none,’ replied Liszt, ‘and if I had I 
should only tell you of them with three 
hundred thousand bayonets at my back.’ 

“The trouble between Liszt and Schu- 
mann dated from the time of the first per- 
formance of the latter’s E flat quintet. 
That and a trio were performed. Liszt 
arrived late, and at the close of the con- 
cert declared that although he liked the 
trio he found the quintet ‘zu Leipzigerisch.’ 
This thoroughly incensed both the Schu- 
manns, particularly Clara, who was always 
a Philistine. And though Liszt had done 
much for her husband, she never forgave 
him, and even after his death removed the 
dedication to Liszt from the score of the 
C Major Fantasie.” 





CINCINNATI CHORAL CONCERT 


Musical Art Society Sings Under Edwin 
W. Glover’s Direction 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 24.—On Thursday eve- 
ning the first concert of the season by the 
Musical Art Society was given in the Odeon 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover. 
As is frequently the case with concerts 
given near Christmas the attendance was 
not as large as it would probably have been 
had the concert been given at another time. 
But the audience was thoroughly apprecia- 
tive and the interesting program arranged 
hy Conductor Glover was splendidly given. 

It is a noticeable fact that the society 
does not contain as many solo voices as it 


did when first organized. and whether or 
not this change in the personnel ts respon 
sible for the greater perfection in ensemble 
is difficult to say, but certain it is that the 
ensemble is better than formerlv. As has 
been his custom with this organization, Mr 
Glover devoted the first part of the pro- 
gram lareely to examples of the old mas 
ters. The concert was appropriately opened 
with the old German Christmas song, “Still 
Nacht.” A group of ecclesiastical numbers, 
including Palestrina’s “Pater Noster,” was 
given remarkably well and Damrosch’s 
“Sing Joyously,.” with Marie Kauffman as 
soloist, was very well received. 

The second part of the program was 
given over to Bach and included the Christ- 
mas oratorio and the cantata “Come, Re 


deemer.” In the cantata Hougaard Nielsen 
and Isabel Sparkes sang the solos. The 
third part of the program proved of more 
than ordinary interest, presenting the One 
Hundred and Thirtv-Seventh Psalm set for 
women’s voices, accompanied by the organ, 
harp, two flutes and ’cello, by Charles Mar- 
tin Loeffler. The final number of the pro- 
gram was the One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Psalm by César Franck. yo = 


Sam Franko Leads Berlin Orchestra 

Bertin, Dec. 26.—Sam Franko, who for 
many years gave popular concerts of old 
music in New York, made his first appear 
ance as conductor of the Blithner Orches- 
tra, in this city, last week, gaining a suc- 
ess of considerable proportions 





MONTREAL'S OPERA 
SBASON AT AN END 


Scene of Great Enthusiasm on Last 
Night—Bright Prospects 
for Next Year 


MontTrEAL, Dec. 24.—The eight weeks’ 
season of the Montreal Opera Company 
came to a brilliant conclusion to-night when 
a composite bill designed to show off 
the favorite artists in their favorite parts 
was presented before an enormous house. 
Men cheered and women wept as the sing- 
ers made their farewells, and the ovation to 
Signor Jacchia was overwhelming in its 
spontaneous enthusiasm. 

Mr. Jeannotte, the artistic director, was 
loudly called for and compelled to make a 
little speech, in which he promised that next 
season Montreal should learn that what 
was done this year was only a very little 
experiment compared with what was to fol- 
low. 

The company has given twenty-five nights 
of Italian opera and twenty-two of French, 
with one composite bill, making forty-eight 
performances in all. No matinées were 
played, the time being given to orchestra 
concerts, which were very successful. The 
Italian performances were: “Tosca” 5, 
“L’Amico Fritz,” 3; “La Bohéme,” 5; “Fe- 
dora,” 3; “Butterfly,” 5; “Traviata,” 1 (for 
Lipkowska), and the double bill, 3. The 
French performances: “Lakmé,” 4; “Mig- 
non,” 3; “Manon,” 5; “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
5; “Carmen,” 5. 

It is understood that the accounts show a 
small deficit, which may be wiped out if the 
tour is successful. A considerable amount 
of scenery may be charged against this 
deficit, being a permanent asset. The com- 
pany spends this week and New Year’s day 
in Quebec city, where the interest in its 
work and particularly in Clément is very 
acute, the balance of New Year’s week in 
Ottawa, then (owing to inability to secure 
a Toronto theater for the week), a week 
in Rochester, N. Y., and finally a week in 
Toronto, after which it disbands. 

The performances in Montreal have 
strengthened beyond all expectation the ap- 
petite for grand opera among the wealthier 
classes of Montrealers, and the demand for 
a longer and more costly season next year 
is imperative. Precisely what arrangements 
will be made as to the theater it is im- 
possible to say, though probably His 
Majesty’s will be made to serve for a few 
years by the addition of a horse-shoe of 
boxes. Most of the favorites of the present 
company will be heard again next year, and 
some of the artists who were merely 
“visitors” this year by consent of Boston or 
some other house will be under direct con- 
tract. Clément, Lipkowska, Ferrabini, 
Colombini, Barnolt, Pimazzoni, Koelling 
and several other singers, and of course the 
presiding genius of the whole season, Con- 
ductor Jacchia, are all looked for next sea- 
son. 

Before that time, however, a national 
organization, with subscribers and directors 
in Toronto, Ottawa and Quebec, as well as 
in Montreal, will have been perfected, and 
all these cities will have a say in the man- 
agement of affairs. It is significant of his 
aims that Mr. Jeannotte caused to be 
printed on his libretti, before the Montreal 
organization was completed for the present 
season, the title “Canadian Associated 
Operas.” 


MISCHA ELMAN WEEPS 
AS VIOLINS ARE HELD 


Couldn’t Understand New Customs Reg- 
ulations Which Require Appraisal 
of Instruments 





Mischa Elman’s arrival in New York by 
the Lusitania December 23 was not alto- 
gether happy. The violinist was obliged, 
through customs house regulations that he 
did not understand, to part temporarily 
with his two prized violins—his Stradiva- 
rius, 188 years old, valued at from $12,000 
to $20,000, and his Amati, said to be worth 
about $6,000, and to have attained the age 
of 225 years. When he was told that his 
instruments would have to be held for ap- 
praisal of their value his agitation reached 
such a point that he wept. He had been 
permitted to brine them into the country 
before, he said, without molestation, and he 
could not see why he should not be allowed 
to this time 

It was explained to Mr. Elman that, as 
his violins are instruments of trade, he is 
permitted to bring them into the country 
only when he has given a bond that they 
will not be sold in this country and will 
he token away when the violinist returns 
to Europe. 

Mr. Elman is here for a long concert tour 
from coast to coast. 
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CHICAGO HEARS “THE GIRL”=-A TRIUMPH FOR MISS WHITE 





Boston Soprano Scores Extraor- 
dinary Success in Title Role 
When New Puccini Opera Has 
First Presentation in Western 
City—Bassi as “ Johnson’”’ and 
Renaud as “‘ Jack Rance” 


[By Telegreph to MustcaL America, ] 

Cuicaco, Dec. 27.—Chicago had its first 
performance of Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West” to-night, at the Auditorium, 
and a notable occasion it surely was. The 
house was filled to overflowing, seats going 
at a premium, and everybody who attended 
seemed stirred by the dramatic aspects of 
the opera, pleased by the music and de- 
lighted with the singing. 

The chief individual triumph of the eve- 
ning was gained by an American soprano, 
Carolina White, who impersonated minme. 
Miss White had not seen the New York 
production of the opera, so that her inter- 
pretation, perfected under the tutelage of 
Campanini, the conductor, and Tito Ri- 
cordi, the Italian publisher, who staged the 
production, was an original creation. 

She sang mellifluously and with pure, 
sweet tones, and she acted with fire and 
intuitive understanding of the character 
in all its moods. She is a beautiful girl, 
and has the charm of personality and the 
freshness of youth to enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of her work. Her success was ex- 
traordinary, and was hailed with the utmost 
ardor and spontaneity. Again and again 
the audience called her before the curtain, 
and it was stated on all sides that no such 
operatic sensation had been made in Chi- 
cago in several seasons. 

Miss White is a Boston girl who was 
heard singing in Italy by Andreas Dippel, 
director of the Chicago company. He se- 
lected her as the one person best able to 
do justice to the Puccini heroine, and it 
has been seldom, indeed, that the judg- 
ment of an impresario has been so trium- 
phantly vindicated. 

Amadeo Bassi, the Italian tenor, was a 
satisfactory Johnson, and as the sheriff, 
Jack Rance, Maurice Renaud added another 
remarkable portrait to his distinguished 
gallery of operatic portraiture. His imper- 
sonation was wonderfully picturesque, vig- 
orous and dramatic, and thoroughly in har- 
mony with the intent and meaning of the 
role. Others who contributed to the suc- 
cess of the production were Hector Du- 
franne, as Sonora; Armand Crabbe as the 
Minstrel; Francesco Daddi, as Nick, the 
bartender; Mme. Bressler - Gianoli, as 
Wowkle, the squaw, and Gustav Huber- 
deau, as her stage sweetheart. The mount- 
ings of the opera were well designed, and 
the management of the famous poker scene 
was excellent. The tension of this scene 
was tremendous. 

Messrs. Campanini and Ricordi, Renaud 
and Bassi were called before the curtain 
repeatedly to respond with Miss White to 
the prolonged outbursts of applause. 

The opera will be given in Milwaukee 
on Friday evening, and again in Chicago 
on Saturday. The St. Louis performance 
will take place next week. Andreas Dippel 





—Photo by Matzéne, Chicago 


Carolina White, Soprano, Who Created Title Réle in Chicago Production of “The 


Girl of the Golden West” 





is so well pleased with the success of Miss 
White that he hopes to be able to present 
her before a New York audience at the 
Metropolitan, despite the fact that she does 
not sing in the French répertoire. 





A Reception for Hermann Jadlowker 


H. Mishkin, official photographer of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, gave a recep- 
tion at his residence in Fox street, in the 
Bronx, to Mr. and Mrs. Hermann Jadlow- 
ker last Saturday evening. Among the 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Hager, Dr. and 
Mrs. M. Schwartz, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Shisgal, A. M. Brody, B. Zateler, N. Hat- 
off and Miss Skalnik, Mr. Mishkin’s secre- 
tary. 


MISS CHEATHAM’S MATINEE 


Large Audience Enjoys Her Songs for 
Young and Old 


With the holiday season comes Kitty 
Cheatham’s annual matinée, and on Tues- 
day afternoon, December 27, the Lyceum 
Theater, crowded with grown-ups and chil- 
dren, had its stage in order far this charm- 
ing diseuse. 

Miss Cheatham is known to her New 
York audience through the delightful work 
she has done in past years, but never has 
her program contained so many gems as 
it did on this occasion. There was variety 
of subject and variety of style in everything 


she did. She presented two of “The Christ 
Legends” by Selma Lagerlof, which are 
serious bits of narrative, and she did them 
with an art that was convincing and sincere. 
Among her songs Jessie Gaynor’s “My 
Top,” Margaret Lang’s “Merry Christmas,” 
Herman Wade’s “Little Bisque Doll,” and 
“The Thoughts of Two Little Boys About 
Being Stout,” by John A. Carpenter and 
Louise Ayers Garnett, were decidedly clever 
and entertaining. Miss Cheatham makes 
her program flow smoothly by introducing 
little anecdotes and talks between the reg- 
ular offerings. 

In the first half of the program she left 
the stage for a moment with a word to her 
audience, telling them she had a surprise 
for them. On the program was placed a 
“Cradle-song” by Humperdinck; it was 
therefore not so much of a surprise as a 
pleasure when she returned with Herr 
Professor Humperdinck, who played the 
accompaniment to his song. The “Cradle- 
song” is a beautiful little conception and 
brought much applause, which Miss Cheat- 
ham shared with the composer. To sat- 
isfy her listeners she added the little song 
from the composer’s “Hansel und Gretel,” 
“Es steht ein Mann im Walde,” one of the 
daintiest bits in that wonderful fairy-opera. 
At the close of the first part of the pro- 
gram she received beautiful roses. 

The second part was given over to a Lag- 
erlof legend and some negro songs. In 
these she was again supreme. She spoke 
of two men of the race whom she consid- 
ered the greatest in their expounding of ne- 
gro music as it was in the old plantation 
days, Paul Laurence Dunbar and Harry T. 
Burleigh. She recited Dunbar’s “When 
Malindy Sings” with the truest Southern 
feeling and sang some of Mr. Burleigh’s 
arrangements, of which “I Don’t Feel No 
Ways Tired” is a perfect example. The 
harmonization of these tunes is an admi- 
rable piece of work and the songs met with 
much success. The remainder of the pro- 
gram contained “One Dozen’ Nursery 
Rhymes” and some songs by Liza Lehmann, 
Neidlinger, Carpenter and others. 

Of Miss Cheatham’s art much might be 
written in praise of its absolute perfection 
Her personality, charm, and interpretation 
make her work so entrancing that it would 
be vain to attempt to picture it more ac- 
curately. Miss Flora MacDonald played the 
accompaniments with taste and discretion. 


Press comments: 


Miss Cheatham gives to these children songs 
just the right touch, but in the negro songs and 
stories which filled most of the second part of 
the program she is simply inimitable. There is no 
one before the public at present who can equal 
her in this field.—New York Times. 


Miss Cheatham’s annual matinées have ceased 
to be merely entertainments. They have become 
inspirations. Each year their appeal seems to be- 
come more intimate and delightful. They may be 
intended for juvenile audiences, but the fact re- 
mains that they are of even greater interest to 
rown-ups, so charming is the atmosphere which 
Miss Cheatham weaves around them and so ex- 
quisite is the art of the entertainment. There 
is none who can even so much as imitate her.— 
New York World. 


Of course, Miss Cheatham herself believes that 
she appeals principally to children, but I doubt 
it very much. It is the fashion nowadays to put 
subtle and artistic work onto the shoulders of 
children. Even Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird’ was 
announced for children. * * * And so it was 
with Miss Kitty Cheatham’s delicious little mati- 
née yesterday. Why should even the little story 
of the bisque doll that had a “pain in its saw- 
dust” appeal to children? It appealed to grown- 
ups. There are things, of course, that children 
like, but it would be ten thousand pities if they 
were artistic things, for, in that case, why bother 
grown-ups?—Alan Dale in The American. 





HUMPERDINGK’S NEW 
OPERA HAS PREMIERE 


[Continued from page 1] 

heart and soul want in the long run is that 
which feeds them. Nourishment is cer- 
tainly not to be derived for long from a 
representation of exaggerated or abnormal 
passions, of moods exotic or highly rare- 
fied, of mere picturesqueness or action. The 
hungering humanity within is bound to ask 
at last, Where shall wé find the Light 
of Lights, the divine passion of life of 
which these abnormalities are the twisted 
reflection? and Where, within the turmoil 
of excited action, is there room for the 
exaltation of spirit that is life itself? 

What have librettists and composers been 
thinking about all this while, that they have 
been playing “ring around a rosy” about 
life, and have not stood in the center of 
life itself—that magic spot where the still 
small voice swells to a great song of 
beauty, and joy, and faith! 





Florence E. H. 
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And now comes Humperdinck, long-trav- 
eled on the way of the grail of simplicity 
and beauty, and entirely quietly and unas- 
sumingly steps into the midst of the game 
and lays a worthy, though modest, hand 
upon the prize. 

Nor is Ernst Rosmer (Frau Bernstein), 
the author of the boos, to be omitted, al- 
though of the two the composer carries off 
the greater honors. 

The phenomenon of Humperdinck’s 
achievement in “K6nigskinder” is wholly 
simple. Instead of worrying himself about 
modernity, or fame, or fortune, or any 
similar trifles, he has followed steadfastly 
the “light which lighteth every man who 
cometh into the world,” and has worked 
long and patiently to enable himself to re- 
veal it lovingly with perfect art in tone. 
He has dedicated the score to his wife, and 
its first page bears the motto “Lumen de 
Lumine.” 

And truly this music is of the realms of 
light! From first to last it glows—with ra- 
diant joy, with humor, with lofty pathos— 
and, above all, with love—love touched and 
expressed with an exalted beauty and purity 
of emotion, and with a completeness of ex- 
pression for which one must look in vain 
among the music-makers of the time. 

One comes away not merely or chiefly 
realizing the passions and affections of the 
characters through the visible action upon 
the stage; the orchestra breathes them out 
in incredible fulness and beauty. So rich 
is the orchestral score that it is quite con- 
ceivable that sections of “Kénigskinder” 
could be given upon the-programs of sym- 


phony concerts with greatly satisfying mu- 
sical effect. 
The opera, as a whole, is melodic rather 





Engelbert Humperdinck, Composer of 
“Die Kénigskinder” 


than dramatic. It has some short expres- 
sive motives, such as the horn call which 
represents the Kdnigssohn (with which the 
prelude begins), but most of its melodies 
are longer breathed. The score is a most 
delicate and intricate web—though wholly 
lucid in its effect in performance—of these 
motives and melodies. They are interwoven 
with a dual devotion to beauty and skill that 
make this score one of the most remarkabl 
achievements of the time. I[lere and there 
this interweaving ceases, that some simple 
melody may come strongly to the fore, but 
once it is plainly stated and well fixed in 
the ear it gathers up other melodic threads, 
and the magic weaving continues. Super- 
posed on this web are the singing voices 
Sometimes they carry the melody obviously 
stated by the orchestra, and at others go 
their own way, always truly melodious, 
against it. 

Of the longer and well-defined melodies, 
several may be mentioned. One of much 
freshness and buoyancy occurs at the en 
trance of the Kénigssohn, and has also oc 
curred as the second theme of the prelude 
Most lovely of all in the opera is the melody 
of exquisite tenderness and beauty which 
occurs in the love scene in Act 1, beginning 
with the Kdénigssohn’s words, “Willst du 
mein Maienbuhile sein.” It is to be ranked 
among the most fragrant flowers of melodi 
inspiration befitting such a theme in the 
whole range of lyrical music. It springs as 
spontaneously into being as a field-flower 
and breathes the very essence of the perfect 
purity and tenderness of first love. It is 
the “Tristan” of the fairy tale. The Spiel- 
mann’s voice is heard off the stage in a 
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merry tune, and the subsequent melody, to 
which he enters, is playful and charming. 
It may be said that the Spielmann plays 
the rdle of a sort of Sachs in the tale, a 
children’s Sachs, big, generous, radiant of 
joy, and loving, in whose heart the whole 
drama is reflected, somewhat as with the 
cobbler-poet of “Die Meistersinger.” He 
is vividly and happily characterized 
throughout in the music allotted to him. 
Pathos rings clear in “the Spielmann’s last 
song,” which he sings over the dead K6nigs- 
kinder at the close of the opera. The 
IVitch’s song in Act I, where she gives her 
account of the Goose Girl’s origin, is one 
of the master strokes of the opera. The 
accompaniment is chiefly by the booming 
drum, with pizzicato chords in the violas 
and ‘cellos. As heard with the orchestra 
this song is positively soul-stirring in its 
grotesquerie. Magical in its power of sud- 
denly arresting the attention is the charm- 
ing song, “Kommt mein Geselle,” to which 
the Goose Girl dances barefooted in the 
snow in the last act. It is led up to by 
one of the most touching and beautiful 
passages in the opera—of the true Humper- 
dinckian thematic weave—which suddenly 
gives way to its appearance, in an unex- 
pected key and in a lilt of folksongish sim- 
plicity. 

Of briefer characteristic motives, there 
may be mentioned, besides that of the 
King’s Son, already spoken of, one of fresh 
and uplooking nature which allies itself to 
the feelings of the Goose Girl in the forest 
before the appearance of the King’s Son; a 
second King’s Son theme of noble char- 
acter, usually appearing in the key of E 
flat; a mystical motive on a modern whole- 
tone-scale harmony, which connects itself 
with the Goose Girl’s wreath, which plays 
a dramatic part in the story; and others of 
similar nature, secondary to the melodies 
proper. 

A fact most signally worthy of note con- 
cerning the music of “Konigskinder 
throughout is that it depends almost_ not 
at all upon the special ear-attracting effects 
to be gained by peculiar uses of the instru- 
ments, but wholly upon the sound melodic 
substance on which the entire work is built. 
It is always the melody that is speaking to 
the hearer. When upon some rare occasion, 
and through some imperative need of more 
violent expression, the composer brings for- 
ward a stopped horn spitting out staccatos, 
or a bass drum thumping out the gruesome 
emotions of a witch, it strikes upon the 
consciousness with irresistible effect. | 

Expressiveness through the musical idea 
in itself: economy in the means of expres- 
sion—these are the foundation stones of the 
doctrine enunciated everywhere in this score, 
so far as method is concerned. The music 
itself proclaims everywhere beauty, beauty, 
and again beauty. Originality, in the crass 
sense in which it is too often understood— 
the quality of striking unfamiliarity to the 


ear—is not a prominent component in 
Humperdinck’s sense of beauty. In its 
truest and finest sense—the power of cre- 
ating an individual style—Humperdinck has 
originality of a high order, the taste of 
which will appear much more plainly under 
the mellowing influence of time. 

The prelude to the opera, a buoyant con- 
ception, depicting the going out into the 
world of the King’s Son, is somewhat lack- 
ine in the modern interest which enters the 


Scene from Act II of Humperdinck’s New Opera, “Die K6nigskinder,” Produced for the First Time on Any Stage Wednesday Evening at the Metropolitan Opera 
The “Goose Girl” and the “Prince” Are Seen Entering the Gates of Hellabrun as the Clock Strikes Twelve—The Fulfillment of the “Witch’s” Prophecy. 


of the orchestra. It opens with a new theme 
of tragic import, passes through a develop- 
ment of the love music of Act I, but now 
transmuted to passionate despair, and 
closes with the moving “Spielmann’s letzter 
Gesang.” This introduction throbs with 
deep emotion, and whoso is not moved by 
its waves of tragic imploring must be dead 
to musical feeling. It should find its place 
on orchestral concert programs. 

Space does not admit of a description of, 
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Louise Homer as the “Witch” in “Die Kénigskinder” 


work as soon as the composer begins the 
spinning of the polyphcnic web of which he 
is sO consummate a master. The introduc- 
tion to Act II, the “Hellafest and Kinder- 
reigen,” is heavy with the strong rhythms 
and blunt melodic dance phrases of the 
peasantry, the course of which is inter- 
rupted by the naive and graceful children’s 
dance. ihe introduction to the third act 
merits more than passing attention. In 


this pathetic and noble piece the composer 
has risen to his fullest power to move the 
emotions through the independent medium 


or even a reference to, even the more prom- 
inent features of the score in their entirety. 
Mention must be made of the sense of ex- 
citement and expectation, so well sustained, 
throughout the passage in Act II, where the 
twelve slow strokes of the bell (which con- 
stitute the musical vertebra of the passage) 
announce the hour when the town gates are 
opened and the king is expected to appear. 

Imagination, by far the more funda- 
mental and important quality, preponderates 
over fancy in Humperdinck’s music. With 
him the sincerely and fully expressed idea 





comes first. He does not go to the great 
lengths of decoration which fancy might 
prompt. By the time that he has woven 
his ideas into the polyphonic pattern which 
suits him, the effect is already so rich to 
the ear that it does not require the addition 
of decorative notes to heighten its interest 
any more than does a Bach fugue. 

As a tone-painter the composer shows 
himself a master. To make this plain one 
need only point to the magical transforma- 
tion of musical color in Act |, in the sud 
den passing of the music of the love scene 
to that representing the evil spell cast over 
the forest by the ///itch to prevent the de 
parture of the Goose Girl. 

Of Humperdinck’s harmony it may be 
said that it rests very securely upon tradi- 
tional Teutonic foundations. From time to 
time he makes excursions into more mod- 
ern and less familiar harmonies, and al 
ways with significant emotional effect. 
Never, however, in his simplest diatonics, 
does the composer ever give the effect of 
unpleasant commonness. He has, in fact, 
a singular power of breathing life into his 
diatonics. Moreover, his continuous and 
exquisite contrapuntal play gives a constant 
sense of variety to his simplest harmonies, 
enriching and vitalizing them. 

Concerning the orchestration of the “K6én- 
igskinder” it is unnecessary to say more 
than that Humperdinck, an acknowledged 
master in this field, has throughout equaled 
and in many respects surpassed the or- 
chestration of his earlier works. His touch, 
his color sense, and his power to gain so- 
nority is even surer than heretofore. The 
great advance of ‘“Konigskinder” over 
“Hansel und Gretel,” in respect of unity of 
texture and idea, and as well of polyphony, 
lends to a corresponding sense of height- 
ened orchestral quality in the later work 

“Konigskinder” is not without Wagnerian 
and other reminiscence, though in no such 
degree as to interfere with the intense pre 
dominance of Humperdinck’s own musical 
personality, a personality which asserts it- 
self in the new opera with a quiet power 
beyond that evidenced by any of his earlier 
works. 

The high quality of imagination never 
flags throughout the work. It is all of a 
piece. So far as Humperdinck’s touch is 
upon it, “K6nigskinder” is a masterpiece 
One might be prompted to quarrel with the 
author of the book in regard to several par- 
ticulars, but “that is another story.” 

The musical, and especially the operatic 
world, has been crying out, of late, for a 
voice other than those of the prophets of a 
strained and extreme realism, a voice which 
would speak in beautiful and simple lan- 
guage straight to the human heart. If there 
is one singer to-day who has responded to 
that cry it is Humperdinck, and so long as 
the world has still to decide, finally, how 
well he has responded, in his latest work, 
it is profitless to look beyond him. 
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CONSTANTINO]! 


RENEWS SUCCESS of last season before ENTHUSIASTIC CHICAGO AUDI- 
ENCE in ARTISTIC PERFORMANCE of Edgar in Lucia, December 3, 
1910—Wins GREAT APPLAUSE at BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


in Barber of Seville, Mefistofele, Pagliacci and Boheme; 








LUCIA. 


The visitors are both old friends. Florencio 
Constantino, who is probably the most satisfac- 
tory tenor at present singing before the public, 
because he combines with a voice of rare beau- 
ty, quality and caliber the attributes of a most 
finished and artistic singer, sang Edgardo with 
splendid passion, beauty of tone and grace. He 
was given a tremendous reception by the audi- 
ence, which was large and fashionable, and 
which remembered gratefully the many beauti- 
ful performances given by this artist with 
Russell’s Boston Opera Company.—Chicago 
American, Dec. 5, 1910. 

Sig. Constantino justly shared the honors of 
the day. His Edgardo was an impersonation al- 
together commendable from the dramatic stand- 
point—remembering always the narrow con- 
fines of the classic opera in this respect—and 
his singing was impressive. 


CONSTANTINO ALSO SUCCESS. 


The singer ranks deservedly among the great 
exponents of his art. Not only is his voice 
beautiful as to tone quality—it is used with 
rare discrimination. Phrasing is a fine art to 
him. The multitudinous dynamic variations 
are so delicately shaded that they create the 
illusion of music charged with emotion. The 
severity of Donizetti’s melodic line, a severity 
that emphasizes the artificiality of the form, he 
manages to overcome through these means, and 
to this searching study his Edgardo owes its 
surprising effectiveness.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Dec. 4, 1910. 

The first appearance of Florencio Constan- 
tino was a signal for applause that welcomed a 
favorite. As the gay and gallant Edgardo he 
was a picture to the life, a stunning compan- 
ionpiece to his lovely consort. The pair seem- 
ingly have stepped from the frame of some old 
master famed for drawing and color. A few 
moments’ warming in the work showed that 
the old power and beauty were all there, with 
full roundness of tone, delightful diction and 
all the sense of song and finish of vocaliza- 
tion to go with graceful and impressive acting. 
Edgardo may be an old-fashioned hero, but he 
lives again in finely visualized romance through 
the ministry of Constantino.—Chicago Daily 
News, Dec. 5, 1910. ; 

When they came here last year Constantino, 
the Spanish tenor, who was already known to 
us as one of the most satisfactory opera sing- 
ers, became more and more endeared to our 
music lovers for his refinement and for the 
elegance of his style and for the genuine lyric 
quality of his voice. 


FINER TRAITS DEVELOPED. 


These traits of his artistic personality have 
known no diminution since his advent, and 
yesterday they all came forward enhanced by 
the still greater development of his musical 
qualities as well as a more convincing style of 
deoasetie action of a réle which at best is stilt- 
ed and unreal. The Edgardo of Constantino 
is an impersonation which may be taken as a 
model.—Chicago Examiner, Dec. 4, 1910. 


CONSTANTINO IN NEW TRIUMPH. 


Mr. Constantino speedily reaffirmed his posi 
tion as one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of Latin tenors. He possesses the vocal refine- 
ment that Caruso lacks, and with it the musical 
intuition that guides those favored persons 
whom nature has endowed with this priceless 
gift to the immediate realization of effects that 
mere musica] intelligence must compass with 
arduous labor. Of the latter quality Constan- 
tino’s art contains no hint. It is always spon 
taneous, refreshing and tonally beautiful.- 
Chicago Tribune, Dec. 4, 1910. 

Constantino, who will sing Edgardo, is one 
of the really great singers in opera. Day in 
and day out he sings from a répertoire that is 
simply as in its latitude and variety. 

Since singing here last season he has spent 
the Summer in South America, where the ar- 
dent Latin followers of music nearly mobbed 
him in their frantic efforts to pay him the 
tribute due to a great artist. 


Not since Tamagno visited the Southern con 
tinent has such a triumph been scored by any 
singer. This season he is said to be in better 
voice than ever, and singing with that same 
wonderfully artistic finish that has characterized 
all his work in Chicago. 


Constantino established himself so securely 
last Winter in the affections of the opera lov- 
ers that even in an old-fashioned opera like 
“Lucia” he is sure to draw a great crowd,— 
Chicago American, Dec. 2, 1910. 


Florencio Constantino appeared in “Lucia”’ 
at the Auditorium Saturday afternoon and 
achieved a gratifying success.—Chicago Jour- 
nal, Dec. 5, 1910. 

The Edgar of Signor Constantino was of 
much artistic beauty. 

_As the opera unfolded itself the art of the 
singer became cumulative excellence, and there 


PRESS COMMENTS 


also sings in concert in Fitchburg, Mass. 























Constantino as Faust in “‘Mefistofeles’’ 


were moments in the interpretation of the work 

in which he did some of the most effective and 
the most beautiful vocalization that has been 
heard from him in Chicago—and this is saying 
much in praise of his performance.—Chicago 
Record Herald, Dec. 4, 1910. 





BARBER. 


Mr. Constantino, with his oft-exhibited read 
iness and good nature, joined with the rest in 
the frolic of the affair, and besides that, he 
made love with fervor and sang with his ac 
customed tunefulness.—Boston Herald, Nov. 
29, IgIo. 

Constantino as a comedy actor and singer is 
very different from the serious and tragic sing- 
er of impassioned arias; he has a serio-comic 
vein that is a decided surprise to his audience, 
and must be even to himself, for so seldom 
does he have a chance to try it. The ease and 
relaxation of comic opera, such as “The Barber 
of Seville,” is seldom within the reach of 
grand opera stars. We recall some painful 
performances of this same opera by singers of 
note. To be really and actually “funny” is an 
art; to be sober and serious is within the reach 
of every one to a greater or less degree.— 
Boston Traveler, Nov. 29, 1910. 

Mr. Constantino again excited the admira- 
tion of his auditors by his excellent execution 
of light, florid music and by his tomfoolery an- 
tics as a drunken soldier and a bogus music 
master. Mr. Conti conducted. 


This opera comes from a nation which 
laughs or raves, as the case may be. When it 
laughs, this country of the sun, all the world 
must laugh, too. Hence a score which spar- 
kles and bubbles like champagne and hits off 
with inimitable wit and dexterity the racy com- 
edy of that arch-rascal, Beaumarchais. In 


comedy all Italians are funny. Mr. Constan- 
tino is really a joy to behold and to listen to in 
this réle.—Boston Post, Nov. 29, 1910. 


Mr. Constantino’s comedy in the lesson only 
shows another side of the work of this excel- 
lent singer.— Boston Journal, Nov. 29, 1910. 


Almaviva’s music was sung by Constantino, 
and his performance was a splendid compli- 
ment to the thorough training which this ster- 
ling artist has had. The vocal embellishments 
required by this exacting réle prove formida- 
ble to many tenor voices, but Constantino sang 
with an ease which was gratifying and enjoy- 
able.—Boston Globe, Nov. 29, 1910. 


M. Constantino, being in unusually fine 
voice, as we have just said, sang as only he 
can sing when at his best.—Boston Advvrtiser, 
Nov. 29, 1910. 


It is impossible to think of a better cast for 
“The Barber of Seville’ than that which 
played it last night. 

Constantino, the consummate artist, to whom 
the scales, figures and pyrotechnics of the ten- 
or’s music is as easy as eating.—Boston Amer- 
ican, Nov. 29, 1910. 

M. Constantino was in unusually fine voice 
and sang his difficult roulades with commend- 
able clearness.—Boston Evening Record, Nov. 
29, 1910 

Constantino assumed the réle of Count Al. 
maviva, as on former occasions, and was in 
good voice and good spirits. One can depend 
upon his singing retaining those qualities for 
which he is noted Sonorous, full-throated, 
vigorous, his voice is both invigorating and 
satisfying. At tim-< that mezzo voice appeared 
peculiar to this artist. The tenor was warmly 
welcomed.—Boston Globe, Dec. to, 1910 


Constantino was as ardent as a lover as he 
was successful in singing, and that is saying 
much.—Boston Advertiser, Dec. 10, 1910. 


BOHEME. 


The opera itself, well done, is always fresh 
and contagious. An operagoer will go many 
times before he fails to make inward response 
to the warm ardor of the music as Mimi comes 
in at the door with her candle to the rapturous 
“Che gelida manina,” as sung, for instance, 
by the admirable Mr. Constantino, to the burst 
of color and the thrill in the orchestra as the 
two voices sweep up in a version of the pre- 
vious solo, and then, after tender dialogue, the 
high “‘C” floats from behind the wings. 


Mr. Constantino and the other three Bohe- 
mians comported themselves excellently well.— 
Boston Post, Dec. 11, 1910. 

Constantino gave the same masterful im- 
personation of Rodolfo that he has been 
praised for so many times during the last 
three years.—Boston Globe, Dec. 11, 1910. 


MEFISTOFELE. 


There was constant applause. The presence 
of Mr. Constantino, absent at the first per- 
formance of the season, supplied the missing 
link for excellent presentation. The chances 
of the moment were in everyone’s favor. 

Mr. Constantino’s performance as Faust is 
one of the tenor’s finest réles.—Boston Post, 
December 8, 1910. 

M. Constantino, as usual, won his meed of 
applause, which was generous, by reason of 
splendid acting and straightforward singing. 
He never seems weary of well-doing and 
pleased audiences attest appreciation for this 
quality.—Boston Advertiser, Dec. 8, 1910 

Mr. Constantino, as is his wont in the part of 
Faust, sang with exquisite appreciation of text 
and music and with aesthetic skill.—Boston 
Herald, Dec. 8, 1910. 

Constantino was the Faust for the first time 
this season. Beside the gigantic Sibiriakoff he 
looked very small, but he sang magnificently 
and acted in the grand manner. His trip to 
Chicago had not affected his voice, and the 
audience would have deeply appreciated an en- 
core of the great aria in the final scene.— 
Boston American, Dec. 8, 1910. 

M. Constantino, as usual, won his meed of 
applause, which was generous, by reason of 
splendid acting and straightforward singing. 
He never seemed weary of well-doing, and 
pleased audiences attest appreciation for this 
quality. —Boston Evening Record, Dec. 8, 1910. 

It was a particular pleasure to hear Mr. 
Constantino in one of his most successful 
réles, and, so far as brilliant singing is con- 
cerned, the Spanish tenor was easily the most 
prominent figure.—Boston Journal, Dec. 8, 
I9gIo. 

Constantino was magnificent. His Faust 
was, as it has always been, a ‘satisfying per- 
formance.—Boston Globe, Dec. 8, rg1o. 


CONCERT, FITCHBURG. 

Constantino’s marvelous tenor voice needs a 
larger auditorium than City Hall for due ap- 
preciation of its true worth. The “O Para- 
diso” was sung with thrilling effect, and with 
wondrous shading of tone in adaptation to the 
sentiment. To the insistent encore, Constan- 
tino responded with “Questa o quella,” from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” and its  serio-comic 
phrases were rendered with delightful unction, 
giving opportunity to hear the mezza voice 
quality of Constantino’s voice to the best ad- 
vantage.—Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel, Dec. 2, 
1910. 


Sefior Constantino’s first number pleased the 
audience, who were now thoroughly awake to 
the fact that an_ exceptionally fine concert was 
before them. The richness and singing tone 
of this tenor’s voice are such as a few and 
only the greatest singers have.—Fitchburg 
(Mass.) News, Dec. 2, rgro. 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS, PERFORMANCE 
“RIGOLETTO,” METROPOLITAN, NEW 
YORK, NOV. 24, 1910. 


Beautiful voice, too, is the chief part of the 
charm of Constantino’s duke. He sings, per- 
haps, not like a bird, but certainly like a great 
artist, and the quality of his tone is of the 
most appealing tenor.—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 
25, 1910. 

Mr. Constantino, as The Duke, was in good 
voice, and he let his high notes ring to his 
heart’s content and to his hearers’ delight.— 
Bridgeport Standard, Nov. 25, 1910. 


PAGLIACCI. 


The pleasantest features were the singing of 
Mr. Constantino and the chorus and the con- 
ducting of Mr. Moranzon.—Boston Herald, 
Dec. 23, 1910. 
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Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

Lillian Nordica asks: “Why were not 
American singers included in the cast of 
“The Girl’? To this question she adds 
her opinion that Signor Gatti-Casazza, in 
ignoring American singers in this produc- 
tion, has “insulted all American singers.” 
She specially refers to Geraldine Farrar and 
to Riccardo Martin as being fully capable 
of sustaining the leading roles, and says, 
significantly: “They have proved good 
enough for the other operas of Puccini.” 

I fully agree with the talented and ever 
lovely lady, except as to the responsibility. 

Gatti-Casazza had no more to do with 
the selection of the cast—except, perhaps, 
for some of the minor roles—than she had. 

The responsibiuty must be placed abso- 
lutely upon Signor Puccini himselt. It 


was he who, long ago, in Italy, asked Emmy 
Destinn to study the role of the girl and 
sing it. And he did the same with Caruso. 
Voila! 
Gatti-Casazza would sooner have had his 


beard shaved than have answered the 
charge—that’s his way! tue 
Poor Gatti! I wouldn't take his job for 


four times his salary! 
x * * 


As for Geraldine Farrar, she cannot com- 
plain that she is being side-tracked this 
season. 

Riccardo Martin and his friends, how- 
ever, can. 

It may interest our charming little Ameri- 
can prima donna to know that there are 
many who believe that she herself and 
other prime donne, and not Gatti-Casazza 
and the Metropolitan directors, are held re- 
sponsible for the temporary obscuration of 
the most talented and distinguished tenor 
this country has so far produced. 

It is claimed that the young American 
tenor was going ahead too fast, and that 
his success here the last two seasons, 
to which his triumph in London last year 
put a climax, aroused so much jealousy as 
to make it desirable for leading prime 
donne to prefer a raw Jadlowker to sing 
with them! 

I do not advance this as my personal 
opinion. I simply state what is openly 
talked in the foyer at the opera house, in 
society, at the clubs, and, let me not for- 
get, in the newspaper offices. 

“What a horrid story!” I can hear Miss 
Farrar exclaim. “I do not manage the 
opera !” 

Very truly! 

But the public has not forgotten that the 
management presented Riccardo Martin 
with a purse of several thousand dollars, 
a season or so ago, for his good work, 
and that does not look as if they had any 
prejudice against him! Furthermore, the 
critics know, even if the public does not 
know, that it is a fatal failing of prime 
donne and also of female stars—and let 
me add of male ones, too—to prefer in- 
feriors and even weaklings in the opposite 
réles, so that they may shine all the more 
by the contrast. ; 

And what a terrible delusion it is! 

As if Marguerite can have a greater ap- 
peal with a weak, stiff, anemic Faust! : 

As if Juliet can rouse to greater enthusi- 
asm with a Romeo so passionless and unin- 
teresting that the meanest cocotte would 
disdain to throw herself into his arms! 

Oh! These professionals! How little 
they have studied an audience! How little 
do they know of human nature off the 
stage ! 

ae. ae 

“Geese once saved Ancient Rome. Maybe 
they, with the aid of Farrar and Goritz, 
may save this opera!” 

That’s what I said when I came out, 
after the first act of Humperdinck’s 
K6énigskinder,” the dress rehearsal of 
which I attended last Sunday. 


After the second and third acts I modified 
my opinion, largely because Jadlowker be- 
gan to sing. in the first act he made me 
torget even Louise Homer’s marvelous 
makeup as a witch—fancy such a lovely 
young woman making herself up as a hor- 
rible old hag for the sake of art! 

Why does not Jadlowker go to Goritz and 
take lessons in singing and acting? He 
has a nice, fresh voice, an agreeable ap- 
pearance, but—Oh! ye gods! How he does 
cut his phrases—as if he were a snapping 
turtle from Florida. 

Surely one has the right to expect some- 
thing better at the Metropolitan! 

That reminds me that Jadlowker—inno- 
cently enough—gave the amiable Meltzer, 
of the New York American, a bad quarter 
of an hour, as the French say. 

Meltzer had written—a propos of a per- 
formance of “Bohéme”—as follows: 

“Mr. Jadlowker seems to be under the 
impression that ‘La Boheme’ is a Wag- 
nerian opera. He sings it in the finest 
Berlin style. He has a lovely voice, an 
ear and youth to plead for him; but what 
he does not know about the art of phrasing 
would fill volumes.” 

Now the compositor and proofreader of 
the American changed the word “phrasing” 
to “pleasing,” and so destroyed the force of 
Mr. Meltzer’s entire article, which was de- 
voted to explaining the fact that Mr. Jad- 
lowker did please, though he couldn’t 
phrase! 

However, Mr. Jadlowker need not worry. 

If he has brains—if he is a man as well 
as a tenor—he will realize that he is far 
more likely to achieve success by nearken- 
ing to the sincere critics than he is bv listen- 
ing to his “friends” who are ever ready to 
tell him that he is “incomparable” ! 


* * * 


Writing of tenors reminds me that Slézak 
has expressed a very unfavorable opinion 
of the American musical press! 

Why? 

Because we say that while he has a 
noble presence, a splendid voice, is an 
actor of parts and a sincere and conscien- 
tious artist, he spoils it all with a tremolo 
which is robust enough to shake the roof 
of the Metropolitan! 

Slézak replies: “In Vienna I am a God!” 

Exactly—‘“in Vienna!” but not in New 
York, where we have heard the greatest 
tenors of the world and where we pay 
about ten times as much for tenors and 
twenty times as much for a seat at the 
opera as they do in Vienna. 

Prosit, Herr Slézak! 


* * * 


You will say: “Go back to vour muttons 
and tell us what you think of Humper- 
dinck’s new opera!” 

“Let George do it”’—I mean Arthur Far- 
well. He lived and studied with Humper- 
dinck, and I know is therefore dying to 
explode—in print! 

“Was Farrar lovely as ‘the little Goose 
girl?’” Wasshe? Well! 

Did Goritz make a hit? Well! 

And the geese? Yes, they had real live 
geese, and they were the best behaved geese 
[ ever saw—much better behaved than some 
college young men whom I have met at sup 
per and—elsewhere! 

* * * 


By the bye, while you New Yorkers are 
all pluming yourselves that in “K6nigs- 
kinder” you have the honor of a first pro- 
duction it may be well for me to modulate 
your ardor by telling you that Elsa Bern- 
stein’s sweet and touching fairy tale, “with 
music by Engelbert Humperdinck,” was first 
produced in Munich just fourteen years 
ago this month. The introductions to the 
second and third acts were often performed 
in Germany, and as far back as ’96 in Bos- 
ton by the Symphony Society of that city, 
with Emil Paur as conductor. 

As a play tue piece was produced at our 
own Herald Sqyare Theater in 1902. 

True, Humperdinck has rewritten, en- 
larged and transformed what was a play 
“with music” into an opera in three acts. 

You don’t believe me? 

Ask Henderson, of the Sun! 

[ verily believe that if some one were 
to give a concert of the “Ancient Songs 
of Israel” Henderson would produce his 
scrapbooks and prove that they had been 
originally composed by Noah and produced 
in the ark to entertain the animals while 
the flood was on! 

For he knows it all! 

Fae. 


A propos de Henderson! 

Here is the charming “Christmas present” 
that he handed over to Walter Damrosch in 
last Sunday’s Sun, which, as you know, 
“shines for all”—even musicians! 

“At a very distinguished whitewashing 
party a few nights ago,” wrote Henderson, 
“Walter Damrosch, conductor of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, arose and said: 


“*T take off my hat to Director Winthrop 
Ames for the incredible zeal, gentleness, 
intelligence, firmness and courtesy with which 
he has accomplished so much. The theater 
has at last come into its own. The opera 
has been expelled. The echo, that mysterious 
bugbear of the architects, has been followed 


to its lair and manfully strangled. The acous- 
tics now are excellent, and it is possible to 
hear the human voice clearly and distinctly 
in any part of the house.’ 

‘Every one must have been glad that Mr. 
Damrosch took off his hat because he has an 
imposing dome of thought which is utterly 
lost in the prosaic shadows of a top hat. It 
was one of the finest of all possible demon- 
strations of the smooth operation of the ma- 
chinery within the dome that Mr. Damrosch 

raised the acoustics and noted that the 

uman voice was at last audible. 

“How skilfully he evaded reference to his 
own orchestra, whose concerts are hopelessly 
smothered in the dead and dreary recesses of 
the sepulchral auditorium in entral Park 


es 

Isn’t that lovely? 

* * * 

A propos de Damrosch! 

You know, of course, that the great 
“news” sensation in the daily press on 
Christmas morning was the report of the 
abduction from an Adams Express wagon 
of some of the sacred writings of the 
American composers who are competing for 
the $10,000 prize offered by the directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for an 
original opera. 

It seems that Walter Damrosch, one of 
the four judges, had just sent, by express, 
some of the manuscripts to a brother judge, 
George W. Chadwick, in Boston. 

According to the story in the papers, 
Damrosch had first valued the sacred MSS. 
at $1,500 but later, finding he would have 
to pay extra for anything over $50 in value, 
had put the value at $4, though he himself 
admitted after the abduction, and according 
to the newspapers, that one manuscript 


alone might be worth $10,000, and perhaps 
even $50,000. 

In between the acts at the rehearsal of 
“Konigskinder” I ran into a knot of musi- 
cians and they weren’t doing a thing to 
Damrosch ! 

“they ought to force Damrosch off the 
jurv,” said one. 

“Shows Damrosch’s contempt for every- 
thing American!” exclaimed another. 

“Whenever the truth gets known about 
that competition it’ll make an awful scan- 
dal!” almost screamed a third. 

“More dirty work by those Italians, who 
don’t want an American opera to be pro- 
duced!” roared a fourth 

Now the truth is that the scores have 
been heavily insured against loss by the di- 
rectors, and at the suggestion of no less 
a person than Mr, Damrosch himself! 

Furthermore, the directors have already 
discovered what were the abducted scores 
and have written to the authors to have 
copies made at their expense! 

So ’tis nothing but a tempest in a musical 
teapot, after all! 

* * * 


You tell us that the true reason for the 
delay of the nroduction of Mascagni’s new 
opera, “Ysobel,” is that the composer has 
not finished the work! 

You, as well as an expectant 
world, want to know: “Why?” 

Cherchez la femme! 

Says 


musical 


Your 
MEPHISTO. 





LEON RAINS'S MANY 
SUCCESSES ABROAD 


New Honors for American Basso— 
Augusta Cottlow in Numerous 
Concerts 


Lerpsic, Dec. 13.—Last week Leon Rains, 
the American basso, who has won so many 
honors in Europe, gave a song recital at 
the Stadtisches Kaufhaus, which was well 
attended by both American and German 
music lovers. The audience was enthusi- 
astic from the first and Mr. Rains might 
have found plenty of excuse for repeating 
some of his numbers. At the end he gave 
two encores. 


Some of Mr. Rains’s recent engagements 
have been: as guest at the Opera in Bre- 
men on November 22; the same in braun- 
schweig, November 24;  Lieder-abend, 
Leipsic, November 26; guest at the Opera 
in Dessau, November 28; singing Landgraf 
in “Tannhauser”; Lieder-abend in Han- 
nover, November 29; Lieder-abend in Ham- 




















AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 


The American Pianist,Who Is Appearing 
in Concerts Abroad.—The Snapshot 
Was Taken in Frankfurt 


burg, Nov. 30; Lieder-abend in Amsterdam, 
December 3; concert in Berlin, December 
5; guest at the Opera in Dessau on Decem- 
ber 6. He is about as busy this season as 
any Kammersaenger in Germany. 

The Duke, in Dessau, has offered to close 
the Opera on the evening of a song recital 
in January in that city and give Mr. Rains 
the use gratis of the concert hall in the 
opera house for this purpose, which would 


be hard to beat as an honor to an Amer- 
ican singer. 
Mr. Rains’s Leipsic program follows: 


“Der Wanderer” and “Sei mir gegruesst,”’ Schu- 
bert; “Verrat” and “Erinnerung,’ Brahms; “I’m 
Wearin’ Awa’,”” Arthur Foote; “Under the Rose,” 
William Arms Fisher; ‘‘Bernsteinhexe,” ‘“Nachts,” 
Hans Sommer; “Ellen” and  ‘*‘Waldesstim- 
mer,” Roland Bocquet; “Bettlerliebe,” Aug. 
Bungert; “Ich und die Sehnsucht,”’ Karl Pembaur; 
“Les Cloches,” “Le Faun” and “Romance,” 
Debussy; ‘“Winternacht’” and “Lied des Stein- 
klopfers,” Richard Strauss. 


The accompanying snapshot caught Au- 
gusta Cottlow making tracks in the snow 
in Frankfurt the day after her very suc- 
cessful piano recital in that city, after she 
had happily read some of the most glowing 
praise ever accorded her by German critics. 
Her concert in that city took place on No- 
vember 28. On the 20th she played to a 
well filled house in Munich, where she re- 
ceived a genuine Busoni ovation. In Berlin 
she played on December 7 with the Walde- 
mar Meyer Quartet. 

Paul Petri, the Newark, N. J., baritone, 
who is singing this year at the Court Opera 
in Altenburg, sang at a sacred concert at 
the Thomas Kirche in Leipsic (Joh. S. 
Bach played the organ in this church) on 
December 10, being the only soloist with 
the Riedel Verein, directed by Dr. Goehler. 
Mr. Petri sang the baritone solos in the 
eatitudes from Liszt’s “Christus,” and also 
in three exquisite Psalms, written in the 
folksong style by Edvard Grieg: “Wie bist 
du doch schoen,” “Jesus Christ ist aufge- 
fahren,” and Lillian Jeffreys Petri’s “Im 
Himmelreich.” 





XMAS AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Punch Bowl, Cigars and Mementos for 
Opera House Attachés 


A punch bowl for the stage manager from 
the scene shifters, a case of wine for all 
employees from Gatti-Casazza, the director, 
and cigars from Geraldine Farrar were the 
nristmas presénts which enlivened an 
after-the-matinée half hour on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Saturday af- 
ternoon. The punch bowl was presented 
first, and when Frederick Hofli, the stage 
manager, was bowing his acknowledgments 
the case of wine appeared with Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s compliments to all the stage em- 
ployees. The wine was immediately emp- 
tied into the punch bowl, Miss Farrar wish- 
ing the owner of it well by taking the in- 
itial sip. 

Enrico Caruso has designed a bust of 
himself, which shows him laughing heartily 
and, according tv a chronicler in the New 
York Times, bears somewhat the appear- 
ance of a Billiken. He has had this cast 
in bronze, and a few favored persons re- 
ceived these bronze remembrances of the 
tenor, 

F. C. Coppicus, general secretary at the 
opera house and head of the concert depart- 
ment, received a handsome gold pencil from 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 





Next People’s Symphony Concert 

The work of the People’s Symphony Con- 
certs—educational orchestral programs for 
students and workers—will be furthered on 
Sunday afternoon, January 29, when the 
following program will be given in Carnegie 
Hall, New York: 

Overture, “The 
Nicolai; Fifth Symphon 


Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
in C Minor, Beethoven; 
Piano Concerto in G Minor, Op. 22, Saint-Saéns, 
soloist, Miss Laeta Hartley, Pianiste; “Hella- 
Fest,” from “Die Ké6nigskinder,” Humperdinck. 
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BENEFIT CONCERT 
FOR ¢. W. CADMAN 


$2,000 Raised for Pittsburg Com- 
poser Whose Ill Health Re- 
quires Him to Go West 


PirrspurGc, Dec. 26.—The benefit concert 
tendered to Charles Wakefield Cadman last 
Thursday night at Carnegie Music Hall 
filled the hall to overflowing and about 
$2,000 was cleared on the enterprise. A big 
bundle of money was placed in Mr. Cad- 
man’s hands, and he has gone to Mexico to 
camp out, fish and hunt, after he has first 
undergone treatment for a short time at a 
Mexican sanitarium. It is impossible to 
specialize on the work of the artists ap- 


pearing at Mr. Cadman’s benefit. Alice 
Neilson was the star, of course, and was 
heard in Mr. Cadman’s new song, “Sayo- 
nara,” and created a most favorable 1m- 
pression. Miss Neilsen made the trip to 
Pittsburg especially to take part, it being 
her desire to contribute her services to the 
benefit. Mr. Cadman took occasion to pub- 
licly thank Mrs. Nelle Richmond Eberhardt, 
a Pittsburg woman who wrote the words 
of the majority of his songs, and who fur- 
nished the libretto for the opera on which 
he is now engaged. 

The soloists at the concert, and who sang 
Cadman’s works, were Mrs. Emma Porter 
Makinson, Mrs. Grace Hall Riheldaffer, 
Ida Mae Heatley, Mrs. James E. Patten, 
Jr., Paul Kennedy Harper, John R. Roberts, 
Frederick Cutter, Charles Heinroth, the 
Pittsburg Male Chorus and the Tuesday 
Musical Club Chorus, directed by James 
Stephen Martin, and the Mendelssohn Trio 
—Franz Kohler, violinist; F. A: Goerner, 
‘cello, and Dallmyer Russell, pianist. The 
accompanists were Laura Daphne Hawley, 
Miss Adele Reahard and W. Jackson Ed- 
wards. 

Franz Kohler leaves next week for Ober- 
lin College to take his place at the head of 
the musical faculty of that institution. 

Mrs. Johnston, the soprano soloist at the 
Third Presbyterian Church, of whose choir 
Charles Heinroth is director, has been en- 
gaged for another year. Mr. Heinroth re- 
gards her as one of Pittsburg’s — _— 








SOUSA AND HIS BAND 
SAIL FOR WORLD TOUR 


Hundred Concerts in Great Britain to 
Be Followed by Trips to South 
Africa and Australia 


John Philip Sousa and his band of sixty 
musicians sailed Saturday, December 24, 
on the steamer Baltic for their fourth tour 
of Great Britain, which will be followed by 
a visit to South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, and a journey home again by way 
of Honolulu and a trans-continental tour 
across the United States, the entire tour be- 
ing under the management of the Quinlan 
International Musical Agency. 

In the party sailing were nearly one hun- 
dred persons, including the wives of many 
of the musicians, in addition to Mrs. Sousa 
and her two daughters, who will make the 
entire tour with Mr. Sousa. The band is 
accompanied by Virginia Root, soprano, 
and Nicoline Zedeler, violinist, who will be 
the soloists in all of the concerts. 

The opening concert will be played at 
Queen’s Hall, London, on the evening of 
January 2, and after a week spent in the 
English metropolis the band will play all 
of the important cities in England, Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales, giving in all 102 con- 
certs throughout Great Britain. 

On March 24 the band will open in Cape 
Town, South Africa, and will play fifty con- 
certs in that country. Australia is next to 
be visited, opening in Adelaide in May. 
The band will remain in Australia, visiting 
all of the Federated States, until Septem- 
ber 1, when it will sail for Honolulu, where 
it is due to arrive September 20, giving two 
concerts in that city. After that the band 
will sail for Vancouver, B. C., where Mr. 
Sousa will begin a trans-continental tour 
about October 1. The band is not expected 
to return to New York again until Decem- 
ber, 1911, and by then, it is said, will have 
achieved the distinction of being the first 
concert organization of. the magnitude of 
this one to have made a world’s tour. 








Willard Patten’s Opera “Pocahontas” to 
Be Produced in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 26.—“Poca- 
hontas,” an opera in three acts, written and 
composed by Willard Patten, well known 
throughout the Middle West as a composer 
and musician of high attainments, will re- 
ceive its first production in concert form 


on January 4 in this city. The cast in- 
cludes Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, dramatic con- 
tralto; Mrs. Frances Vincent Coveny, so- 
prano; Mrs. May Williams Gunther, sopra- 
no: Dorothy Overmire, soprano; Francis 
J. Rosenthal, basso; Hector G. Spaulding, 


baritone; John Ravenscroft, baritone; 
Henry E. Moran, baritone; D. Alvin 
Davies, tenor, and Thomas McCracken, 
tenor. 





ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 
IN HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


Max Zach Provides Musical Menu 
to Suit All Tastes—Rush 
for Opera Seats 


Sr. Louis, Dec. 24.—The usual Christmas 
work of musicians in the churches has been 
overshadowed this week by several very 
fine concerts. For his Christmas offering, 


Mr. Zach arranged a purely orchestral 
program, which was heard on Thursday 
afternoon, instead of Saturday, and on Fri- 
day night. It was a distinctly pleasing 
program, and was eminently suited for 
varied tastes, opening with Brahms’s 
“Academic Festival Overture,” full of 
melody and charm. Following this, Mr. 
Zach gave a most interesting reading of the 
“Symphonic Variations” of Frederick Stock, 

A.third number on the program was the 
selections from “The Damnation of Faust,” 
by Berlioz. This contained tne two dance 
movements and the famous “Rakoczy 
March.” For the final number, the orchestra 
fairly outdid itself in a rendition of the 
beautiful Symphony No. 4 in F Minor of 
Tschaikowsky. The four movements were 
very well played and the audiences were 
particularly enthusiastic over the Scherzo. 

The third Kunkel Concert at the Wednes- 
dav Club Auditorium on Monday evening 
last was a very delightful affair. The 
soloists for the concert were Mme. Chris- 
tine Nordstrom Carter, soprano; Mme. 
Oscar Bollman, contralto, Walfried Singer, 
harpist of the Thomas Orchestra, and 
Charles Kunkel, composer and pianist. 

The annual christmas recital of the 
Morning Choral Club took place last Thurs- 
day morning at the Second Baptist Church, 
and, as usual, the concert was well attended 
and much enjoyed. The assisting soloists 
were Mrs. G. Rodney Saylor, Mrs. Ridgely 
Hudson, Mrs. Lulu Kunkel-Berg, Charles 
Galloway, Mrs. Maurice Speyer, G. Rod- 
ney Saylor and William McKenzie. 

The sale of single seats for the Grand 
Opera season was put on here last Mon- 
day with a rush. ‘Lhere seems to be more 
of a demand for the seats for the “Salomé” 
performance than any of the other three, 
although there is great interest being taken 
in them all. Several of the stars are ex- 
pected in here the last of the week. It is 
doubtful if there will be a single seat left 
on the main floor. H. W. C. 


FOR ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 











Mme. de Pasquali and Clarence White- 
hill Engaged as Soloists 


ANN Arpor, Micu., Dec. 23.—Mme. Ber- 
nice de Pasquali, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Clarence Whitehill, baritone, 
late of the same organization, have been 
engaged to sing here at the May Festival, 
for which an exceptionally brilliant pro- 
gram is being planned. Negotiations are in 
progress with a number of other artists. 

A very delightful program was recently 
presented by the Ladies’ Musical Club, at 
the home of the president of the club, Mrs. 
James Babcock. 

The Michigan Union Opera, just put on, 
has been a success. The music was written 
by Earl Vincent Moore. 





Charles Bennett, Soloist, at New Eng- 
land Conservatory Concert 


Boston, Dec. 27.—The concert of the Con- 
servatory Orchestra, George W. Chadwick 
conductor, at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music last Wednesday evening was 
for several reasons of unusual interest and 
served to present as an assisting artist 
Charles Bennett, the teacher of voice, who 
is one of the new members of the faculty 
this season. The program was as follows: 

Mr. Bennett, “My Heart is Sad,” Schumann; 
“Once I Loved a Maiden Fair,” Horatio Parker; 
“My Star,” Mrs. Beach; “Die Beiden Grena- 
diete,” Schumann; Augusta Gentsch, pianoforte 
concerto in D Minor, Rubinstein; orchestra, over- 
ture, “Die verkaufte Braut,’’ Smetana; “Kaiser- 
marsch,” Wagner. 

Mr. Bennett has a voice of particularly 
agreeable quality, which he uses with dis- 
cretion and musicianly understanding. He 
is to give a recital in Boston early in the 
new year, which will be looked forward to 
with interest. The orchestra played un- 
usually well. DLL 


HEARD IN FAMOUS 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Musical Art Society’s Program 
Attractively Arranged 
and Presented 


The two annual concerts of the Musical 
Art Society—one preceding Christmas and 
the other coming usually just before Easter 
—are fixed events in the calendar of musi- 
cians and music lovers in New York. 

The Christmas concert of Thursday, De- 
cember 22, at Carnegie Hall, breathed the 
season’s spirit beautifully in the first part 
of the program of religious aspect, the sec- 
ond portion being strictly secular. As of 
old, the concert opened with the old Ger- 
man choral, “Stille Nacht, Heil’ge Nacht.” 
The somewhat chronological sequence fol- 


lowed in the first section gave opportunity 
to observe the development of part writing, 
from the beautiful (though from the mod- 
ern aspect somewhat thin) harmonies of 
Palestrina to the exquisitely rich, tonal bal- 
ancing of the Verdi setting of the Pater- 
noster. To this followed three old French 
Christmas songs, well contrasted in both 
melody and harmony. Of these the texts 
are indubitably ancient, though printed in 
modern French—“Cantique de Noél; “Noél 
du XVIIIme Siecle”; and “Chanson Joy- 
euse de Noél,” the latter of which had to 
be repeated, were delightfully given, al- 
though both diction and pronunciation of 
the language left much to be desired; and 
the refrain of the first, “Noél, Alleluia!’ 
was given without the dynamic force that 
one would naturally expect to hear in such 
a shout of joy. 

Perhaps the best number, so far as 
rendering is concerned, was the motet of 
Dr. Franz Willner, father of the well- 
known lieder singer, Ludwig Wiillner, “Qui 
sedes Domini,’ written for eight voices. In 
this the choir showed an almost perfect 
balance of tone, and the strongly con- 
trasted and yet closely interwoven har- 
monics presented an almost orchestral col- 
oring strongly suggestive of Wagner. 

The secular side of the program brought 
eleven Gypsy Songs of Brahms and a 
variety of mood and coloring was cleverly 
arranged in their sequence. The piano ac- 
companiments—the first of the evening— 
were brilliantly played by M. C. Baker. 
Three part-songs of Franz: “Norwegische 
Frihlingsnacht,” “Vom Berge” and “Gute 
Nacht,” the last particularly well given, and 
“Ein Fechtenbaum,” by Rubinstein, pre- 
ceded a beautiful piece of musical embroid- 
ery, “To Love,” by Louis Victor Saar, who 
is well remembered for his service at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Here the voices 
cross and recross each other in the main 
theme, though always on the same words, 
so that there is none of the indistinctness, 
the clash of vocables that so often is a 
disturbing incident of part writing. 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford’s “Valen- 
tine’s Day” made a little humorous spot 
in an otherwise serious program and was 
vigorously encored, and Horatio Parker’s 
setting of the Elizabethan “Come Away, 
Come Away, Sweet Love” made a vivid im- 
pression at the close. 

Time and chance have made many 
changes in the choir since last season, and 
this was apparent in a lamentable weakness 
among the tenors, and what one of the 
auditors characterized as “a certain uncer- 
tainty” in the attack. The solo phrases, too, 
were inadequately and uncertainly rendered, 
although one bass voice had a few bars in 
which he showed a rich and luscious qual- 
ity and a sonority strongly reminiscent of 
Plancon at his best. V. 








E. C. TOWNE MADRIGAL CLUB 





Chicago Chorus Gives Satisfactory Per- 
formance in Handel Hall 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26—The number of big 
musical events apparently militated against 
a large audience attending the first concert 
of this season given by the H. C. Towne 
Madrigal Club Thursday evening, in Handel 
Hall. Just why an audience remained so 
apathetic with such promising and apprecia- 
tive work done by the enthusiastic band of 
singers on the stage is one of the strange 
attitudes occasionally met with in concert 
going. Mr. Towne’s club is a perpetual or- 
ganization, organized by him in the Far 
East and brought West. It is composed of 
young people who do not claim to be dis- 
tinguished professionals but are earnest 
workers in the field, anxious to take ad- 
vantage of any opportunity that utilizes 
their gifts. 

Mr. Towne is an old and cunning hand 
in the matter of choral work, and has dis- 
posed of his vocal groups with admirable 


generalship. the balance of tone being well 
sustained and happily fine in quality. Wel! 
worthy of recognition was the opening pari 
song of Caldicote, “Winter Days,” and the 
“Serenade” of Brahms had splendid swing 
and fine harmony, while Mozart’s “Ave 
Verum” had a splendid reading, despite its 
rather lively tempo. A number of old-time 
selections were given with commendable ac- 
curacy, and the entire program evinced care 
and skill in its makeup. C. E. N. 


MILWAUKEE HEARS 
MASSENET'S “THAIS” 


Chicago Opera Company Encour- 
aged by Support in Second 
of Three Operas 








MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 24.—Only one 
more financial success is now needed to 
complete a trio of experimental grand opera 
productions which will determine whether 
or not Milwaukee is to be treated to an 
annual season of weekly performances by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company. 


Massenet’s “!hais,” with Mary Garden 
and Hector Dufranne in the leading réles, 
was performed to a full house in the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium Theater last night. 
Dec. 23, making two of the three experi- 
mental productions complete financial suc- 
cesses. The first, “Salomé,” on December 
9, was much more of a financial success, 
but “Lhais” did not have the advantage of 
sensational publicity resulting from the Chi- 
cago censure, nor did the closeness of 
Christmas work to bring out the general 
public, : whose pocketbook probably was 
wellnigh flattened by gift-buying. 

The third experiment will be Puccini’s 
and qase opera’s latest work, “The Girl of 
the Golden West,” to be produced at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium on December 30, 
by the same company of artists which wi. 
give the opera its Western premiére at 
Chicago on December 27. No doubt this 
will be an even greater success financially 
than the other two operas, and provide no 
necessity for drawing upon the $25,000 
guarantee fund raised in Milwaukee by 
Mrs. Clara Bowen Shepard, impresario, to 
whose enterprise and ability is due the 
fact that Milwaukee has been able to enjoy 
metropolitan grand opera at all. 

_ The performance of “Thais” was of espe- 
cial note, due to the presence of Andreas 
Dippel, general manager of the Chicago 
company, and a number of his directorate, 
as well as men of prominence such as Al- 
bert J. Earling, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway; Charles 
G. Dawes, president of the Central Trust 
Company and vice-president of the opera 
company, and R. M. Braun, treasurer, and 
Francis MacMillan, violinist. 

In an interview with MusicaL AMERICA’S 
representative, Mr. Dippel said: 

“I am pleased with the high appreciation 
that Milwaukee has shown of grand opera. 
We have met with great success in Chicago 
and pending the result of ‘The uirl of the 
Golden West’ in Milwaukee next week, we 
hope to give Milwaukee an annual season 
of weekly or bi-weekly opera.” M.N. S. 


MME, ALDA PLEASES IN 
KANSAS CITY RECITAL 


Carl Busch Wins Another Prize in Con- 
test for Composers—George Dean 
Heard in Concert 


_ Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 24.—Mme, Fran- 
cis Alda, prima donna soprano, gave a re- 
cital of songs in the Willis Wood Theater 
on Friday afternoon. She sang four groups 
in French, German. Italian and English, 
and although handicapped by a severe cold 
she succeeded in pleasing her large au- 
dience. 

Carl Busch has won another prize in com- 
petitive composition. This time it was of- 
fered by the North Shore Festival Associa- 
tion of Evanston, IIl., for a cantata for 
children’s voices and orchestra. Mr. Busch’s 
cantata is called “May” and it will be sung 
next Spring at the University of Evanston 
by a chorus of 1,500 voices and the Chicago 
Orchestra under the direction of Peter 
Lutkin. 

George Deane, tenor, gave a most enjoy- 
able program of Christmas songs in his 
studio on Thursday afternoon. son 
cvcle by Peter Cornelius, an old sacred lul- 
laby by D. Corner, “The Repose of the 
Holy Family,” from Berlioz’s “Childhood 
of Christ” and a “Morning Hymn,” by 
Henschel, made up the program. The 
quieter songs were given with perfect un- 
derstanding and a beautiful devotional 
spirit, while he rose to all the demands of 
the brilliant “Morning Hymn.” M. R. W. 
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BEETHOVEN NIGHT 
IN LOS ANGELES 


Fourth Symphony and “Leonore’”’ 
Overture Played by Director 
Hamilton’s Men 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 17.—Most interesting 
of recent music in Los Angeles was the 
second symphony concert given under the 
direction of Harley Hamilton, with Emilio 
de Gogorza as soloist. As is the custom 
in the December concert of this orchestra, 
the program was given largely to Beetho- 
ven, in honor of his birthday. 

The symphony was the Beethoven fourth, 
the other Beethoven number being the 
“Leonore” overture, No. 3. Besides these, 
as a closing number the Muller-Burghaus 
arrangement of the Liszt second Polonaise 
was used. With all deference to the greater 
composer, it must be said that after his 
“heavenly lengths” (vide Schubert), the 
modern orchestration and brilliant tonal 
coloring of the Liszt number was especially 
enjoyable. It is a bit brassy, but, it is 
doubtless very much as Liszt would have 
scored it had he written the Polonaise for 
orchestra instead of for piano. ‘The or- 
chestra was conscious and careful in its 
playing of the Beethoven numbers, but 
seemed to take more interest in the gorg- 
eous colorings of Liszt. 

It was almost a record audience that 
greeted Director Hamilton and Gogorza 
at this concert. Gogorza had a good deal 
to do with this, as he is a favorite here and 
Los Angeles dearly loves a singer—but woe 
to the pianist. He sang an air from the 





“King of Lahore” (Massenet), the Sere- 
nade from “Don Juan” (Mozart), “Dio 
Possente” from “Faust” (Gounod), and 


“Mother o’ Mine,” by Tours. He has never 
appeared to better advantage. 

De Gogorza’s name is the first one in- 
scribed on the visitors’ book at the Gamut 
club; but he was missing at the monthly 
dinner of the club, though he was in the 
city. His excuse was that they smoked at 
the Gamut Club. Gadski, Schumann-Heink, 
Nordica, Sembrich and others have never 
found the fumigatory powers of the club 
objectionable; so it is hoped that on future 
visits Mr. Gogorza may, for the nonce, for- 
get his Sunday school upbringing and re- 
member the saying, “It is better to smoke 
here than hereafter.” The soloists at the 
dinner were Charles Alexander, recently 
from Paris, and Adolf Glose, pianist, of 
New York. 

In one of the local papers, the Express, 
there was no notice taken of the last concert 
by the Lyric Club. This paper takes the 
ground, and rightly, that seats should be 
reserved for press representatives. Atleast 
three of the local clubs send out tickets to 
more than the capacity of the house and to 
get seats the overworked newspaper man 
must be on hand a half hour early, when 
he should have the privilege of coming a 
half hour late if necessary and finding good 
seats reserved for him. 

The Lyric Club, under Mr. Poulin, is re- 
ported to have presented a pleasing pro- 
gram in its usual happy manner. Henri 
Balfour and Julie Christin were the so- 
loists, the latter being a member of the 
club. Mr. Balfour is a fine lyric tenor and 
sings with unusual temperamental ver- 
satility. His “Salve Dimora” and the 
“Manon” aria were the subject of many 
compliments. 

William H. Mead’s orchestra organized 
15 years ago and numbering 50 players 
gave a local composers’ concert last week. 
The following were represented by com- 
positions: M. F. Mason, Ross Harris, N. 
L. Ridderhoff, R. W. Messinger, Laura 
Zerbe, Chas. E. Pemberton, Henry Schoene- 








MANY TAKE TO THE NEW INSTRUMENT, “THE BALALAIKA”’ 











A Close View of the Balalaika, the Russian Peasant Instrument Which Was Intro- 
duced to New Yorkers This Season 


ALTHOUGH the balalaika has not made 

the impression on New York that it 
did upon London, this quaint Russian peas- 
ant ‘instrument, introduced in this country 
by the Imperial Russian Court Balalaika Or- 
chestra, is meeting with some vogue out- 
side of the concert hall. Already a bala- 
laika orchestra has been formed in New 
York and the music stores are having calls 
for this instrument, which sells from $5 
up, the average price being about $10. The 
balalaika at close range is shown in the ac- 


companying photograph. It comes in a 
number of different shapes, however, and 
there are various tonal effects. 

The concerts of the Imperial Russian 
Court Balalaika Orchestra have been grow- 
ing in favor, and an interesting feature 
has been the presence of a group of bala- 
laika converts who go to every concert that 
this orchestra gives. 

The orchestra has also been in demand at 
private dinners, making several of these 
appearances. 





feld, Frederick Stevenson and D. D. Mc- 
Caughey. A number of these have pub- 
lished frequent compositions and the pro- 
gram consequently was representative of 
the best Los Angeles music. 

Oscar Rashbach, after two years in 
Vienna with Malwine Bree and Leschet- 
izky, has returned to Los Angeles and will 
take up his teaching of piano and com- 
position. W. F. G. 





Difficulty of Translation in Question of 
Opera in English 
{Agnes Gordon Hogan in Philadelphia Record.] 


One of the objections urged against opera 
in English is the imperfection of transla- 
tion into English of librettos originally 
written in a foreign language. This ob- 
jection is untenable for the reason that it 
becomes a question entirely of the skill and 
competency of the translator. The very 
design of opera in English is to produce 
apt and adequate translation. The demand 
in this respect would be more than met just 
in proportion as the demand for opera in 
English grows. The faculty of translation 
will be equal to the emergency. But the 
paramount consideration is that opera in 
English will end in American-created op- 
eras and American-created poetic expres- 
sion. * * * Again it has been urged 
that some of the old operas are without 


and that their translation 
would be equally devoid of merit. There 
is no validity in this suggestion, because, 
first, an adequate demand for English opera 
would render the translation of even these 
old operas musical and charming in phrase- 
ology; secondly, because they would soon 
be superseded by American creations of 
more commanding value. It should be re- 
membered that since the time of Wagner 
the literary value of an opera has been 
quite as controlling as its musical value. 


literary merit, 





A Choral Concert in Portland, Ore. 


PorRTLAND, Ore., Dec. 17.—The fifth con- 
cert of the Apollo Club, under the able 
direction of Professor William H. Boyer, 
was given on Thursday evening before a 
large audience. The club, which numbers 
more than sixty of Portland’s best male 
singers, showed marked improvement over 
last year’s work. It was especially good 
in its shading, the gradations of which 
with the blerding of each into one grand 
whole was as one voice. Edwin A. Dawson, 
baritone, was the soloist and new to Port- 
land, was entirely satisfactory. He pos- 
sesses a voice of natural beauty over which 
he has excellent control. His enunciation 
was clear and distinct. Edgar E. Coursen 
was accompanist and assisted in making the 
concert one of the greatest successes of the 
season. 


WELSH CHOIR IN 
DENVER CONCERT 


Virile and Fervent Singing Stirs 
Audience to Joyous En- 
thusiasm 


Denver, Dec. 19.—The Mountain Ash 
Male Choir, of Wales, sang here Saturday 
evening, and again, in sacred concert, yes- 
terday afternoon, under auspices of the 
Cymrodorion Society. The twenty men 
of this organization, looking like a band of 
sturdy toilers, with virile, honest voices, 
sang with surprising volume, absolute pre- 
cision of attack, and with the fervent en- 
thusiasm characteristic of their country- 
men. Careless enunciation of text is about 
the only serious defect in the singing of 
this unique choir. Among the choristers 
who were heard in individual efforts, D. 
Godfrey Price revealed a bass-baritone voice 
of rich timbre, and D. Cynon Evans delight- 
ed the audience with his tenor, that rang 
like a silver bell. The efforts of the singers 
aroused the audience, largely Welsh, to 
such joyous enthusiasm as the habitual con- 
cert-goer rarely encounters. It was good 
to see the sparkle in old eyes, and to 
hear a gray-bearded enthusiast say to his 
neighbor: “Listen now, man; that’; some 
singin’ !” 

Robert Slack, the local impresario, is to 
bring Tetrazzini and her concert company 
to Denver for an appearance, sometime in 
February. Mr. Slack is now in New York, 
to secure a substitute for Cavalieri in his 
subscription course, if that capricious lady 
fails to make her American tour. A rumor 
that Caruso will make a Spring concert 
tour in the West may also have lured Mr. 
Slack Gothamward at this time. 

At the December matinée recital in the 
Tuesday Musical Club series, given on the 
6th, Mrs. George Spalding and Mrs. 
Theresa Eells played the Allegretto from 
Rubinstein’s Sonata, op. 18; Mrs. Robert 
Bruce Mudge, soprano, sang songs by Chad- 
wick, Beach and Schneider; Mamie Kol- 
insky and Hortense Rittmaster played 
variations on a Beethoven theme by Saint- 
Saéns, for two pianos; Hendrika Troos- 
twyk played the second movement of 
Tschaikowsky’s violin concert, the Canzon- 
etta by D’Ambrosia, and the Bohm Presto; 
Mrs. Bessie Dade Highes, contralto, and 
J. C. Wilcox, baritone, sang Allitsen’s duet, 
“Break Diviner Light”; Llewelyn. Jones 
sang Matthews’ cycle, “A Perfect Year;” 
and Mrs. Lola Carrier Worrell played a 
group of piano solos by MacDowell, Scria- 
bine, Hendriks and D’Albert. Flora Taub, 
Mrs. Jane Gibb and Zella Cole also ap- 
peared as accompanists. 5. GS We 








Mascagni Says His Future Depends on 
Success of “Ysobel” 


Rome, Dec. 17.—Mascagni is going to 
make his future work as a composer de- 
pendent upon the success or failure of his 
new opera, “Ysobel.” He says that unless 
“Ysobel,” on its New York premiére, 
achieves a success equal to that of Puc- 
cini’s “The Girl of the Golden West” he 
will not compose operas any more, but will 
devote himself to writing symphonic music. 
He denies that he has any intention of set- 
ting Dante’s “Divine Comedy” to music. 


Rome, Dec. 17.—Pietro Mascagni to-day 
played the piano score and sang all the 
parts of his new opera, “Ysobel,” for a 
private gathering of critics and composers. 
He was warmly congratulated, his ad- 
mirers telling him that the music was in 
his best vein. Mascagni and his wife will 
leave for New York on January 5. 





Marie Kousnietzoff, the Russian soprano, 
has been singing lately in Finland. 
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WAGNER’S EARLY CHAMPION DEAD 





Angelo Neumann, Famous German Impresario, Dies in Prague—Noted 
for His Work in “Spreading the Music of the Future” 


NGELO NEUMANN, the noted Ger- 
man impresario, who is famous partic- 
ularly for his friendship with Wagner and 
for his active efforts in spreading the 
“music of the future” through Germany, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Russia and sev- 
eral other European countries at a time 
when such an undertaking courted disaster, 
died on Tuesday of last week in Prague 
after a short illness. Neumann was seven- 
ty-three years of age and had been in poor 
health for some time. Not long ago he 
caught cold at a rehearsal of Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” at the Deutsches Landes Theater 
in Prague, and this, combined with the 
weakening effects of a serious operation 
which he underwent last Summer, brought 
about his death. 

Angelo Neumann was born in 1837 and 
his early years were devoted to business. 
That calling proved uncongenial and he 
went to Vienna, where he studied singing. 
He was engaged to sing lyric tenor roles 
at the Cologne Opera, but that house 
burned down before he had the opportunity 
of appearing there. It was through The- 
rese Stilke-Sessi, a Viennese vocal teacher, 
that he became acquainted with the music 
of Wagner, for it was she who trained him 
for the stage and taught him, among other 
things, the role of Wolfram in “lann- 
hauser.” “Being young and _ impression- 
able,” says Neumann in the first chapter of 
his intensely interesting “Personal Recol- 
lections of Wagner,” “I soon became an 
ardent disciple of the master, yet even I, 
at this time, in spite of my devotion to the 
cause, found it utterly impossible one night 
to sit through an entire performance of the 
‘Flying Dutchman’, given at the Royal 
Opera in Vienna under exceptionally fa- 
vorable circumstances. I frankly confess 
that I left thoroughly bored with that long 
duet at the close of the second act.” He 
admits, however, that he was then a mere 
boy of nineteen and that “his judgment 
could not have been considered quite 
sound.” 

In 1862, after singing engagements in 
Pressburg and Dantzig, Neumann became 
a member of the Vienna Royal Opera Com- 


pany, and it was in this year that Wagner 
began his Viennese career. He was en- 
deavoring to teach the Viennese singers 
who had undertaken to give “IJristan” its 
first hearing, but after forty-seven rehear- 
sals the drama was abandoned as “impos- 





ANGELO NEUMANN, 


One of Wagner’s Most Ardent Disciples, 
Who Died Last Week in Prague 


sible.” He was also busy giving concerts of 
his music. “He then lived at the Hotel 
Kaiserin Elizabeth,” writes Neumann, “and 
as my rooms were in the same quarter it 
often chanced that I met him on he street 
going to and from the rehearsals, generally 
talking to himself and usually flourishing 
his great red bandanna. The question of 
the hour in the artist world of Vienna was 
‘Do we, or do we not approve of these 
innovations?’ I myself was a most en- 
thusiastic partisan of the master and took 
a gleeful share in the triumphs at his con- 
certs.” 


In Wagner’s presence “Lohengrin” was 
given at the Royal Opera, and in this pro- 
duction Neumann had the privilege of ap- 
pearing as the Herald. In those days, he 
writes, people who could cheerfully sit out 
the appalling lengths of “Huguenots” or 
the “Prophet” found that remaining through 
the entire performance of “Lohengrin” was 
extremely wearing, owing to the “complex- 
ity of the music.” “What! You sat 
through the whole of ‘Lohengrin!’” friends 
would often ask of him. 

In the course of years Neumann found 
himself at the head of the opera in Leipsic 
and soon appealed to Wagner for permis- 
sion to present the “Ring” cycle in that city. 
After considerable debating, permission was 
eventually secured, and in April of 1878 
“Rheingold” and “Walkiire” had their first 
Leipsic presentations. “Siegfried” and 
“Gotterdammerung” followed in Septem- 
ber. The success of the enterprise was 
great and Wagner’s trust in the impresario 
was henceforth of the greatest. 

In 1880 Neumann performed similar ser- 
vices for the great composer in Berlin, 
though not without much opposition on the 
part of hostile musicians and intendants. 


Wagner attended these performances and 
Anton Seidl conducted. 

The famous “traveling Wagner theater” 
began its operations in 1882. Wagner had 
complete confidence in it and even wrote to 
Neumann: “In case you are steadfast in 
your ideas for your great enterprise the 
time may come when I shall be glad to en- 
trust my ‘Parsifal’ not to any court theater 
or municipal theater, but to the great Trav- 
eling Wagner Opera Company.” 

Considerations of space forbid the repro- 
duction of the innumerable and _ superla- 
tively interesting facts related in these 
“Recollections” about the triumphant cru- 
sade in behalf of Wagner’s music carried 
by this company through Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Austria and Russia. 
The visit to St. Petersburg occurred in 
1889. Karl Muck conducted the orchestra. 
The trip to Russia was Neumann’s last 
great undertaking in the cause of Wagner. 
Since then he had settled down to the di- 
rectorship of the opera in Prague. “The 
anntial musical festival which we have in- 
stituted here,” he said, “was inaugurated to 
carry out the original designs of the great 
master of Bayreuth.’ 











“AS GOOD MUSICAL TRAINING HERE AS IN EUROPE” 








‘¢ A MERICAN girls can get as good musi- 

cal training in this country as they 
can in Europe,” is the opinion of Bernice 
de Pasquali, the coloratura soprano, who 
has the distinction of filling the place in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, held for 
so many years by Marcella Sembrich. Mme. 
de Pasquali obtained her own training at 
the National Conservatory in New York, 
and under such teachers as Oscar Saenger. 
Then she went to Europe and succeeded in 
obtaining recognition in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Milan and all the other great 
music centers. 

“Americans believe that European teach- 
ing is necessary to success,” says the singer. 
“When an American singer is announced 
they ask: ‘Where was she trained?’ If 
the response is ‘London, Paris, Berlin,’ 
they conclude at once that she is a fine 
singer. But if the reply is New York they 
remain silent and are likely to refuse faith 
in her powers. 

“The truth is that a great many Euro- 
pean teachers are frauds. They encourage 
American girls to spend large sums on tui- 
tion, keep them ten or a dozen years in 


hope, and finally tell them, when no more 
money is forthcoming, that they can never 
accomplish anything more. The girls are 
easily deceived, for they have faith in their 
ability and do not hesitate to trust the judg- 
ment of their teachers when they tell them 
to continue to train and study. 

“But there are just as good teachers in 
New York as there are in Europe. Ameri- 
cans should not hesitate to patronize them. 
And when anyone asks them where they 
studied they should not be hypocrites and 
give the name of some European teacher, 
but should say with pride that they received 
their training in their own country.” 





Heinemann at Charles Taft’s Home 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 26.—Alexander Heine- 
mann, the German lieder singer, appeared 
with success at the home of Charles Taft, 
in Cincinnati, on December 20. Mr. Heine- 
mann sang selections by Schubert, Beetho- 
ven, Hans Hermann, Loewe, etc., and was 
obliged to give several encores. John Man- 
delbrod gave admirable support at the 
piano. 





ELENA GERHARDT 


Press Opinions of Her Recent London Recital: 


The Daily Telegraph, 18th Nov., 1910. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt sang as even 
she had never sung before in a Lon- 
don concert room. That her pro- 
gramme was quite familiar matters 
little or nothing. The point is that 
to Schumann, as represented by seveif 
songs, to Brahms by his “Zigeuner- 
lieder,” and to Weingartner, Hugo 
Wolf, and Liszt by thoroughly char- 
acteristic songs, the amplest justice 
was done by this singer, who at one 
moment will give you “Mondnacht,” 
“Wie ein Hauch,” the delicious “Kar- 
tenlegerin” in the perfection of all 
its fragile yet fearful semi-serious- 
ness; “Die Soldatenbraut” with due 
pride; “Brauner Bursche” with superb 
vitality, and “Kommet dir manchmal in 
den Sinn” with glorious beauty of 
tone; and enter into the spirit of some 
two-score songs of infinite variety 
with all the infinite variety that is re- 
quired. Indeed, the recital was an 
object lesson in the noble art of song- 
singing. 


The Times, 18th Nov., 1g1o. 


The singer was in exceedingly good 
voice, and three of her songs—Schu- 
mann’s “Provencalisches Lied,” 
Brahms’s “Brauner Bursche,” and 
Wolf’s “Weyla’s Gesang” (the last 
two had to be repeated)—were sung 
with extraordinary’ effect; “Der 
Freund” too, by the last composer, 
was beautifully delivered, and so were 
Weingartner’s two songs, the simple 
“Wenn schlanke Lilien wandelten” 
and the tragic “Lied der Ghawaze.” 
In all these songs the singer was ad- 
mirable because she sang them all 
with directness and with entire ab- 
sence of conscious effect. She made 


Sole Agents: 


it perfectly clear that she could sing 
with finished simplicity and with unity 
ot purpese. Her control over her 
tone was as remarkable as ever, and 
her volume on fortissimo notes was 
splendidly full and ringing in quality 
without being hard. The audience 
Was very enthusiastic and managed 
to extract, besides the two encores 
already .mentioned, Strauss’s “Stind- 
chen” at the end of the recital. 


Morning Post, 18th Nov., roo. 

The reappearance of . Fraulein 
Elena Gerhardt in London last even- 
ing was welcome, and it is gratifying 
to be able to record that every ap- 
preciation was shown by the musical 
public who filled every seat in Bech- 
stein Hall. As often as not the au- 
dience had difficulty in restraining 
itself from applauding before the 
symphony of the song was finished, 
and in the “Zigeunerlieder” of Brahms, 
which formed part of the scheme, it 
expressed its approval after every 
number in disregard of the sequential 
nature of the songs. The enthusiasm 
was, however, fully justified, for this 
admirable singer has rarely sung so 
well. In the course of her programme 
she drew liberally upon Schumann, 
Weingartner, Liszt and Hugo Wolf. 
Each and all of these she gave with 
full realization of the characteristic 
spirit of the music, and with a wealth 
of vocal tone that was only equalled 
by its beauty. 


The Daily Mail, 18th Nov., roro. 
Bechstein Hall was crowded last 
night when Miss Elena Gerhardt gave 
her long-promised song recital. The 
famous singer was in splendid voice, 
and her programme was admirably 


adapted to display to the full the ex- 
quisite purity of voice, the tenderness, 
passion, and depth of feeling which 
distinguished her singing. 


The Standard, 18th Nov., Ig!o. 

Miss Elena Gerhardt belongs to 
that small band ef singers who can 
secure a full house without seeking 
the adventitious aids of the free list. 
History repeated itself at Bechstein 
Hall last night when the famous 
Lieder singer was heard in a pro- 
gramme the major portion of which 
was hallowed by age and association, 
but which is ever fresh when Miss 
Gerhardt undertakes its interpreta- 
tion. Miss Gerhardt was in one of 
her most temperamental moods, and 
that is saying much. Her wonderful 
control of the half voice was early in 
evidence, and Schumann’s “Mond- 
nacht” was sung with a chaste beauty 
of thought and utterance which was 
as elevating as it was incomparable. 


The Sunday Times and Sunday Spe- 
cial, 20th Nov., rgro. 

Familiar acquaintance -with Fri. 
Elena Gerhardt’s beautiful art has not 
staled its attraction for London ama- 
teurs. She was in happy vein on 
Thursday night, and the ringing qual- 
ity of her tone and her almost infinite 
command of expression were never 
more effectively displayed. 

The Referee, 20th Nov., 1910. 

On Thursday evening Miss Ger- 
hardt made a welcome reappearance 
at Bechstein Hall, and in her best 
voice and irreproachable style sang 
songs by Schumann and Brahms with 
intimate perception of the subtleties 
of each ditty. Others by Weingart- 


ner, Hugo Wolf and Liszt received 


equal justice from the gifted and 


versatile artist. 


The Westminster Gazette, 18th Nov., 

IQIO. 

Fraulein Elena Gerhardt was in 
splendid voice, and delighted a large 
audience by her masterly interpreta- 
tion of some admirably chosen songs. 


Pall Mall Gazette, 18th Nov., 1910. 
Miss Elena Gerhardt was in ex- 
cellent voice, and pleased her admirers 
as much as ever. In the group of 
Schumann songs, “Meine Rose” and 
“Mondnacht” were especially well 
given. The individual beauty of the 
voice and the excellence of the tech- 
nique were, as always, wholly admira- 


ble. 


The Manchester Guardian, 21st Nov., 

1910. 

In the evening at Bechstein Hall, 
Miss Elena Gerhardt gave a recital. 
She sang a number of songs by Schu- 
mann, the Zigeunerlieder by Brahms, 
and some of the better-known songs 
of Weingartner, Liszt, and Hugo 
Wolf, and several encores. She sang 
with great fire and tenderness, her 
sustained piano and her verve in 
passionate songs being as extraordi- 
nary as ever. 


The Globe, 18th Nov., 1o1o. 

Everyone admires Miss Gerhardt’s 
interpretations of such songs as 
Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” “Die Sol- 
datenbraut,” “Ich grolle nicht” and 
“Fruihlingsnacht” and of Brahms’s 
“Zigeunerlieder,” and she has never 
sung them better than she sang them 
last night. 
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Munich Announces Festival Plans for Next Summer—Choral 
Singing in a Rut, According to English Critic—Old Favorites 
Dropping Out at German Opera Houses—Aino Ackte Defends 
Personal Publicity for Artists—Jean Sibelius’s New Mahler- 








OLLOWING the Bayreuth cue, Munich's 
festival powers have now announced the 
rogram adopted for the Summer of IgII in 
the Bavarian capital. Five performances 
f “Tristan und Isolde” lead the Wagner 
list, while the complete “King” cycle and 
‘Die Meistersinger’ will each be given three 
times in the Prince Regent’s ‘lheater. At 
the Royal Residence Theater Mozart will 
have what is practically a repetition of last 
Summer’s schedule—two performances each 
f “Don Giovanni” and “The Marriage of 
igaro,” one each of “The Abduction from 
the Seraglio,” and “Cosi fan tutte,” also 
the double bill of “Bastien and Bastienne” 
and “Titus” once. No announcement has 
been made as yet of the singers to be en- 
gaged in these performances, but the Mu- 
nich Court Opera forces, of course, will 
form the nucleus of the festival company, 
is usual. 
=. oe 
AHLER  out-Mahlered—that is, the 
Mahler of the Eighth Symphony— 
seems to be the verdict of the few connois- 
seurs who have seen the score of Jean 
Sibelius’s latest work. The symphonic 
poem of ambitious dimensions for orches- 
tra and chorus which the Finnish com- 
poser has but recently brought to comple- 
tion is said to contain some novel and very 
peculiar orchestral effects, but to be at the 
same time an extraordinarily effective work, 
breathing the same symbolical, atmospheric 
charm that characterizes the Finnish folk- 
lore or the pictures of an Axel Galen. 
Sibelius will personally introduce the nov- 
elty in Germany by directing performances 
of it in a series of orchestral concerts in 
the larger cities, with his countrywoman 
\ind Ackté as soloist. Munich will be the 
first to hear it on February 17. 
x * x 
OMPETITIVE music festivals are yearly 
becoming more popular throughout the 
length and breadth of England. ‘hey have 
now found an ardent champion in the well- 
known critic Ernest Newman, who at a 
meeting held the other day in support of 
the Worcestershire Musical Competition, 
explained, according to the London Daily 
Telegraph, that the reason why he placed 
so much hope in these festivals was be- 


cause they were making audiences. That 
was their great merit. The vitality of the 
movement was shown by its growth. While 


the other festivals were going down, and 
the prospects of concert societies were cer- 
tainly not improving, the competitive move- 
ment had gone on increasing every year. 

At the first Morecambe Festival there 
were only four competitions. Twenty years 
later the festival ran on for four days, 
every minute crowded from ten in the 
morning until ten at night. At Blackpool, 
a slightly younger festival, the scheme now 
comprised fifty-nine distinct competitions 
The music there performed was of the 
highest merit. By no other means could 
music of such worth be brought into the 
homes of the ordinary poorer classes. 

Choral singing in England, according to 
this authority, is in a rut. Trained in the 
music of Handel and Mendelssohn, the 
largest and best festival choirs invariably 
fail when they come to tackle the works of 
modern composers. They do not possess 
the technic, and in order to learn it they 
must go to the smaller choirs. Lhe com- 
petitive movement has brought out a new 
lass of conductors—people who never pre- 
iously suspected their powers, and would 

ver have had a chance of developing 
them but for the festivals. 

Mr. Newman mentioned that he had seen 
liners conduct, and conduct admirably, 
ertainly as well as many of the most fa- 

ous conductors and trainers of the large 
estival choirs. The movement had also 
nfluenced composers. In ignorance of what 
the choirs could do, composers formerly 


wrote part-songs of a simple type. Gran- 
ville Bantock’s choral style, for instance, 
had been completely transformed in the 
space of three years, since he adjudicated 
at a Blackpool festival. 
*K * * 
RESDEN long since fell from her proud 
place as the first opera center in Ger- 
many. All the world knows that Munich 
now commands the best to be heard 1n the 
Fatherland, a distinction of which there is 
no immediate occasion, after all, to boast. 
But the old guard of opera-goers in the 








alarming dearth of first-rank tenors re- 
maining in Germany is the explanation. 

The conflict between the Intendance of 
the Wiesbaden Court Opera, which is the 
Berlin Royal Opera’s little sister in the 
Kaiser's operatic family, and Heinrich 
Hensel, who is to sing Parsifal and also 
Loge in “Rheingold” at Bayreuth next 
Summer, has been settled by the inter- 
ference of the Emperor himself. With his 
amiable reply to Hensel’s request for an 
immediate release from his contract, re- 
fusing the desired liberty, the august patron 
of the arts has put an end for the time 
being to the tenor’s efforts to get away to 
America. 

Baptist Hoffmann, the baritone for many 
years connected with the Berlin Royal 
Opera, who withdrew from the institution 
on the expiration of his contract a year or 
so ago, is to be heard at the old stand again 
this Winter. When Humperdinck’s “Kén- 
igskinder” has its German premiére in Ber- 
lin he will sing the rdle of the Fiddler as a 
guest, then next Autumn he will become 


regularized once more with a contract for 
four or five years. 
One of the first singers to 


be corralled 











JULES MASSENET 


The co-deans 


of French composers are Camille Saint-Saéns and Jules Massenet. 


The picture of M. Massenet here reproduced was taken at his home in Egreville. 


The of “‘“Manon,” “Thais,” 


composer 


“Werther,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 


“Grisélidis,” “Sapho” and other operas of more or less celebrity owes a special debt 
to the Manhattan Opera House for the conspicuous place given his works at that 
house during its career as a home of lyric drama. 





gemithlich old Saxon city on the Elbe view 
with pangs of regret actuated by the memo- 
ries of other days the gradual dropping off 
of the over-ripe vocal fruit. Two of the 
best beloved of the old standbys, Karl 
Scheidemantel and Karl Perron, will sever 
their connection with the Court Opera at 
the end of the present season, Scheideman- 
tel to settle down as a teacher in Weimar, 
now, despite its glorious history, one of the 
most morgue-like of all musical morgues, 
and Perron to retire into private life. 

The withdrawal of their younger col- 
league, Léon Rains, the American basso, 
has already been chronicled. The success 
of his recent concert work in Berlin would 
seem to indicate that he may attract wider 
attention as a recital giver than he did in 
opera. Dr. Alfred von Bary, Dresden’s 
favorite tenor after Carl Burrian, to 
transfer his allegiance to Munich as soon 
as his present contract expires. Just why 
Munich wants him is not clear, unless the 


is 


by Hans Gregor for the Vienna Court 
Opera is Ludwig Mantler, for many years 
his basso buffo at the Berlin Komische 
Oper. Mantler, who is connected with this 
country by marriage, recently went over to 
the Royal Opera on a long contract, but 
this has been dissolved by an amicable un- 
derstanding arrived at by the singer and 


the Berlin intendant. 
x * x 
At the concert given by Pauline Donalda 

the other day in London, at which the 
American Marchioness of Dufferin and 
Ava lifted up her voice in song with the 


Canadian soprano in the popular “Bar- 
carolle” from the “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
there was also a group of solos for the 


former Flora Davis of New York, includ- 
ing an aria from Tschaikowsky’s “Pique- 
Dame.” The pleasant impression her sing- 
ing made will not be permitted, it seems, 
to lure her into the already overcrowded 
ranks of the concert stage. This one public 


appearance was made merely as a favor toa 
personal friend, the concert giver. 

Mme. Donalda, whom English critics 
would like to hear in oratorio, sang songs 
in German by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss and Grieg, with Sinding’s 
ghastly “Ein Weib,” introduced here by Dr. 
Willner; four modern French songs, in- 
cluding the “Chevaux de Bois,” from De- 
bussy’s “Paysages belges” and a manuscript, 
“Et s‘il revenait un jour,” by Pierre de Cor- 
mier; and, at the end, two English songs, 
“Summer Roses,” by Ernest Dunkels, and 
Roger Quilter’s “Blackbird’s Song.” 

Maggie Teyte’s fluffy little program of 
old French airs, in which Thomas Beecham 
and his orchestra lent their aid, was given 
during the same week, while Miss Teyte 
was waiting for “Pelléas et Mélisande” to 
give her a Mary Garden opportunity once 
more at Covent Garden. When this in- 
teresting young person comes over next 
year to sing under the Campanini baton 
in Chicago and Philadelphia she will be an 
acquisition to the concert stage of those 
cities as well; wherefore, the Daily Tele- 
graph’s review of her work in this sphere 
on this latest occasion seems pertinent: 

“Maggie Teyte once more asserted her- 
self as a singer of real distinction, and the 
audience, recognizing the ability which she 
displayed in the interpretation of the chosen 
songs, showered applause upon her at every 
convenient opportunity. The gifted young 
artist certainly gave a very delightful ex- 
hibition of her powers, and sang throughout 
with charm, eloquence, and finish. She 
was particularly successful in her treatment 


of the beautiful romance, ‘Rose Chérie,’ 
from Grétry’s ‘Zemire et Azor,’ and the 
same composer’s “liens! ma Reine,’ from 


‘Le Tableau Parlant.’ Very attractive, too, 
was her singing of the plaintive ‘Voila le 
Mal qu’on nomme Amour,’ from Méhul’s 
‘Le Trésor suppose,’ while upon the dra- 
matic features of ‘Ah! pour moi quelle 
Peine extreme,’ from Isouard’s ‘Jeannot et 
Colin,’ she laid full stress, this example be- 
ing presented with notable ease and facil- 
ity. Of the fresh and piquant little song, 
‘Il Regardait mon Bouquet,’ from Mon- 
signy’s ‘Le Roi et le Fermier,’ Miss Teyte 
gave so graceful and charming a rendering 
that she was invited to repeat the ditty, 
and the brisk and taking ‘Jeunes Fillettes,’ 
from Dalayrac’s ‘L’Amant Statute,’ was also 
sung in buoyant fashion. Altogether the 
sincerity of her artistry and the beauty of 
her singing made a deep impression.” 
k * 


ONDON had a taste of bi-lingual opera 
a few evenings ago when in a per- 
formance of “Carmen” the two principals, 
Ottilie Metzger, one of Germany’s favorites, 
and John Coates sang in French, while the 
other soloists and the chorus used English. 
The Don José, it is true, used French only 
when singing to Carmen, at other times he 
lapsed into English. Mme. Metzger, who 
is at the Hamburg Municipal Opera when 
at home, is credited with a success on this 
occasion such as she’ had not yet achieved 
in London. 

As for the English used by the general 
cast, let the strenuous advocates of opera 
in the vernacular take this hint let fall by 
one of the London reviewers: “And what 
English! There is no question whatever 
that before opera in English can hope to 
become a hardy annual at Covent Garden 
it will be necessary to retranslate many of 
the older libretti.” 

+ + * 


UROPEAN aartists of the lyric stage 
have been carrying on a desultory dis- 
cussion of the value or justification of per- 
sonal publicity. Of the majority opposed to 
any curtailment of the press agent’s activi- 
ties few have been so candid in expressing 
their views as Aino Ackté, the woman of 
the hour in London by reason of her 
Salomé! This is the way she has been 
talking to M. A. P. on “art and advertise- 
ment” : 

“Tt has been suggested that art should 
have nothing to do with réclame, but I 
would reply that it depends entirely on 
whether or not the réclame deserved. 
If singers or actors really have something 
of value to give to the public, then I should 
say that a certain amount of réclame, such 
as is to be gained by personal paragraphs, 
interviews, and so on, is for the good, not 
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EDGAR STILLMAN-KELLEY’S 


“MACBETH”? OVERTURE 











N view of the conflicting reports which 
have appeared concerning the origin and 
date of Edgar Stillman-Kelley's Overture 
to “Macbeth,” which was given at the first 


concert of the Volpe Symphony Society, 
the following facts will prove interesting. 

Some music to “Macbeth” was originally 
composed by Stillman-Kelley in 1883-4, 
carrying out a scheme which the composer 
had in mind as a student in Stuttgart. ° 

McKee Rankin never heard of Mr. 
Kelley until after the concert production of 
the music in February, 1885, in San Fran- 
cisco, when its success was sO pronounced 
that he arranged with the composer to give 
it in connection with the play in the Old 
California Theater in November, 1885. 
There was an excellent cast, and the or- 
chestra numbered forty. In April, 1887, 
Mr. Van der Stucken conducted the work 
in concert form in Chickering Hall, New 
York, and after that there were sporadic 
productions. 

In 1900 the work was given in Australia, 
but. Mr. Stillman-Kelley never recovered 
the scores. He was forced to rewrite the 
entire work, revising and recasting from 
memory old sketches and fragments still in 
his possession. These were as follows: 

Overture—This was entircly re-written, 
and even the themes themselves were re- 
modeled. Melodramas—The melodramatic 
numbers were recast and re-orchestrated, 
especial attention being paid to their 
adaptation to the speaking voices, so as 
not to interfere with tne interpretation of 
the text. In several instances, namely, the 
interview between Macbeth and Banquo 
with the witches, in Act 1; the incantation 
scene, Act 4, and elsewhere, old themes 
have been discarded, and entirely new sub- 


stituted. Entr’ Acte and Curtain Music— 
All the numbers contained in the former 
version have been altogether re-written 
and newly instrumented. Frequently, en- 
tirely new passages have taken the place of 
less effective ones. A change of scene in 
Act 1, the arrival of Duncan, is a fresh ver- 
sion, while the introduction to Act 4, as 
well as several instrumental bits of curtain 
music in the latter part of that act, and 
the fifth, are new in every respect. 

The “Defeat of Macbeth,” the symphonic 
poem which concludes the concert version, 
and embodies thematic material from the 
curtain music written for Act 5, of the 
theatrical version, has been necessarily en- 
tirely reconstructed. Not only does it con- 
tain numerous new motives, but the two 
themes which the composer retained in his 
memory from the original have been 
wholly recast and re-orchestrated. 

The composer doubts if there are twenty 
measures in the entire twenty-six numbers 
that are like the original, or have not been 
subjected to critical revision of some sort. 

In regard to the overture in its present 
form, it was never heard until played by 
Arnold Volpe at the municipal concert at 
Central Park last Summer, and at his first 
symphony concert this season. 

If one wishes to look for precedent in 
regard to definite distinctions between dif- 
ferent versions of work having the same 
general basis, one can go as high as Beet- 
hoven, who was not satisfied with his first 
overture to “Leonore,” and who wrote 
others, the best of which is No. 3. This 
cannot be said to be his old or original 
overture to “Leonore”—in fact, critics have 
given Beethoven special praise for his gift 
of self-criticism, and his capacity for im- 
proving on his first draft of a composition. 





Czar Honors American Prima Donna of 
Darmstadt Royal Opera 


Kathleen Howard, the young American 
prima donna contralto of the Royal Opera 
in Darmstadt, last month scored a double 
triumph before the Czar of Russia, his 
three eldest daughters, Prince and Princess 
Henry, of Prussia, and the Grand Duke 
and Grand Duchess of Hessen. She ap- 
peared on November 6 as Dalila in Saint- 
Saéns’s opera, and, two days later, as Am- 
neris in “Aida.” The following day as 
the Emperor of Germany was lunching at 
Wolfsgarten, the guest of the Grand Duke 
and the Czar, the talk was entirely of the 
Darmstadt Opera, newspaper accounts stat- 
ing that the royal critics agreed that Lon- 
don and Paris could show no better per- 
formances of the operas mentioned. On 
leaving Darmstadt the Czar presented Miss 
Howard with a brooch in the form of a 


wreath of laurel leaves, with the Imperial 
Crown set with sapphires. Miss Howard 
is a pupil of Oscar Saenger in New York, 
arid Bouley and Jean de Reszke in Paris. 
She has appeared in opera in several of the 
important German cities. 





“National School of Music” a 
Myth? 
[Ernest Newman in London Musical Times.] 


No race produces its finest flowers of the 
soul, whether in art, science, or philosophy, 
without plentiful fertilization by the cul- 
ture of other faces. The self-contained 
and self-evolving great nation is a myth. 
One is almost tempted to say that “the 
Frenchman,” “the German,” “the English- 
man,” and all the rest of them are myths. 
Our good friends the nationalists and the 
folk-song enthusiasts alway seem to me to 
come to grief here. Before we begin to 
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found a “national school of music,” let us 
at least agree as to what the national 
characteristics are. Is there such a thing 
as “the Englishman?” What is the common 
denominator between types so varied as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Pope, Swin- 
burne, Meredith, William Morris, Byron, 
Carlyle, Charles II, Nell Gwynne, Florence 
Nightingale, Mrs. Aphra Behn, and Mrs. 
Gaskell—to extend the list no further? 
What and who is “the Frenchman?” Is 
that elastic term to mean the same thing 
when we apply it to the Parisian, the Bre- 
ton, the Provencal, and the Marseillais, to 


Montaigne, Pascal, Hugo, de Musset 
Comte, Bossuet, Massillon, Voltaire, Ver- 
laine, Berlioz, Auber, Debussy, David, 


Monet, and Manet? What is the character- 
istic French mind in fiction—Loti’s or 
Zola’s? What is the characteristic French 
mind in painting—David’s_ or Gaugin’s? 
What is the characteristic French mind in 
music—d’Indy’s or Debussy’s? And if 
there is no such thing— as there certainly 
is not—as the French, or the English, or 
the German mind, how can we speak of a 
national style that is the expression of that 
and nothing else? “The Germans cannot 
understand us,” says Debussy. But the 
Germans do understand, and have always 
understood, whole territories of French art, 
and French literature, and French music ; 
and if they do not admire Debussy’s music 
as much as he would like, is that due to 
the French element in it or to the Debus- 
syan element? 


VIDA LLEWELLYN’S DEBUT 








Young Chicago Pianist Appears with 
Orchestra in Concert 


Curcaco, Dec. 2:.—Vida Llewellyn, a 
promising young pianist, made her début 
in recital under favorable auspices Sunday 
afternoon in Music Hall. Her preceptor, 
Victor Heinze, directed an orchestra of 
thirty-two instrumentalists—selected play- 
ers from the Theodore Thomas organiza- 
tion. 

Miss Llewellyn opened her concert with 
the Tschaikowsky Concerto in B Flat 
Minor, a most difficult composition which 
makes tremendous demands upon the most 
experienced player. 

The young woman, however, has fine 
technical attainments and it served to dis- 
play them very well despite the fact that 
all the values of virtuosity are not yet 
within her grasp. She served, however, to 
show a good variety of tone quality, but 
the limitations of the orchestra hampered 
her in some respects. She disclosed much 
talent for the instrument in selections of 
Chopin, Sinding, Balakirew, Sauer and 
Schubert. All in all, the recital proved to 
be very interesting. G: ER. 





Violin Pupils in Texas Recital 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 17.—The piano pupils 
of Mr. Rudolph Richter and the violin 
pupils of G. A. Sievers gave a joint recital 
at the First Baptist Church Friday evening. 
An excellent program was given by Sidney 
Burleson, Prebbe Smith, Marian Kern, Ai- 
leen Hartson, Maude Hubbs, Katherine 
Wright, Ruby Powers, Minna Rypinski, 
Irma Rockwood, Marguerite Richter and 
Arthur Raatz. G. M. S. 





Jean Sibelius has completed a symphonic 
poem for chorus and orchestra which is to 
be produced in Germany this Winter. 


MUSICAL EDUCATORS MEET 





National Association Holds Its Annual 
Conference in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 26.—The thirty-sec- 
ond annual meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association will be held here 
under the auspices of Boston University. 
The sessions will begin to-morrow (Tues- 
day), and close on Friday, under the presi- 
dency of Rossetter G. Cole, of Chicago. The 
association will follow the plan that has 
met with so much success in recent years, 
of throwing its emphasis on two lines of 
activity: First, a series of strong, scholarly, 
papers on topics of general pedagogical, 
aesthetic, or historical interest, and, second, 
a series of informal conferences for the 
free discussion of subjects of special and 
vital interest to teachers of piano, voice, 
harmony and public school music. There 
will be a special concert given for the 
association by the Longy Club. The Boston 
Opera House and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, also, will bear the association in 
mind in making plans for the week. 

On Wednesday afternoon, the annual 
meeting of the International Music Society 
will be held at Harvard University, under 
the presidency of Professor Albert A. 
Stanley, of the University of Michigan. It 
is expected that a Boston Section of the 
society will be formed. 





Vocal and Instrumental Recital by Insti- 
tute of Applied Music 


Students in the American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music, New York, were heard in re- 
cital, December 16, appearing with note- 
worthy success in the following interesting 
program: 


Sonata, Op. 2, No. Beethoven, Elsie Lambe; 
“When Love Is Gone, % Hawley; Rolling Down 
to Rio,” German, Tohn Williams Macy; Pr 
or; 74> Sinding, Mrs. Roderick A. Dorman; 

ainacht,”” Brahms; “Serenade,” Brahms, Fi 
Hardie; “An Arabian Night,” Sternberg, Jeannette 
Stobo; "Grand Military Fantasie, Leon ard, Master 
Benjamin Abarbanell; Romance, op. 53, No. 17, 
Haberbier; “The Lark,” Glinka- Balakireff, Islay 
Macdonald; “Rosenlieder,” A. von Fielitz; “Re- 
quiem,”’ Sidney Homer; “Schmied Schmerz,” von 
Eyken, Anne Hathaway; Gigue, MacDowell- 
Loeilly; Moto Perpetuo, MacDowell, Mabel Best- 
hoff; “From the Land of the Sky Blue Water.”’ 
Cadman; “The Danza,” Chadwick, Ruth Sweet; 
Arabesque, Debussy; Polonaise, Chopin, Edythe 
Marshall; “Lullalo,” Caven-Barron; Etude, D Fiat, 
Liszt, Annabelle Wood; “Nymphs and Fauns,” 
Bamberg; *‘Who Knows?” Leighter; “Je t’aime,” 
Massenet; “In Summer, ” Huhn, Mrs. Avis Day 
Lippincott; “Boat Song,” Grieg; “The Sea,” Mac- 
pore: “Mother o’ Mine,” Irving Fisher, Irving 

isher. 


The accompanists were Ruth Savage and 
William Fairchild Sherman. 





Operatic Success of Perry Averill’s Pupil 


Grace Fisher, who is singing in the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, in a letter to her old 
master after speaking of her recent suc- 
cesses in such parts as Siebel in “Faust,” 
Giovanna in “Rigoletto,” and the Priestess 
in “Aida,” says: “I never for one minute 
forget when and from whom I received my 
first vocal training. When you figure it 
all out you are the one who gave me the 
real foundation for what I am doing now.” 
Miss Fisher received her fir t two years’ 
vocal training from Perry Averill. 


The Pope has established a School for 
Ecclesiastical Music, the object of which 
is to train teachers of the Gregorian chant. 
The courses will begin early in January. 
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AN ENGLISH ADMIRER OF MACDOWELL 








G. C. Ashton Jonson, Distinguished Amateur in Music, Has Made 
Special Study of the American Composer—His Work 
as a Lecturer on Musical Topics 








G. C. ASHTON JONSON, the English 

lecturer and critic, who has been 
deeply interesting Americans by his serious 
study of the music of Edward MacDowell, 


sailed with Mrs. Ashton Jonson for 
Europe on Wednesday, December 14. Mr. 
Ashton Jonson has been for thirty years 
a member of the London Stock Exchange 
and a musical amateur of distinguished at- 
tainments. He has given many lectures on 
musical subjects for charities and other 
special interests in London in the past, and 
has been intimately familiar with London 
musical affairs. 

He considers his work to be the popular- 
izing of good music and the educating of 
audiences, and is largely severing his busi- 
ness connections at present to devote him- 
self to these matters in which he is a stud- 
ent and an ardent enthus:ast. He became 
interested in MacDowell’s music in Lon- 
don in 1901 and has studied every note 
which the composer has written. Hé has 
traced the influence of America upon Mac- 
Dowell’s work, covering the points of clim- 
ate, scenery, literature, history and associa- 
tions. Mr. Ashton Jonson believes that 
all will find this study intensely interesting 
in connection with MacDowell’s music. 

Aside from what he feels to be the ex- 
traordinary musical value of MacDowell’s 
work, Mr. Ashton Jonson looks upon him 


as one of the most individual and poetical 
composers since Schumann and Chopin. In 
his study of MacDowell the lecturer has 
followed the successive influences upon his 
work, of the Paris Conservatoire, of Raff 
and the romantic school of Germany, of 
Teutonic poetry and English literature, and 
of the composer’s life in America. 

He finds No. 4, of the “Woodland 
Sketches,” “In Autumn,” the first specific 
example of American influence in Mac- 
Dowell’s music, and sees in this an ex- 
pression of the American Fall, with its 
revivifying effect after the fierce heats of 
the American Summer, as contrasted with 
the European Autumn, which is more in 
the nature of a gentle decay. 

In the “New England Idyls” 
ers the American influence much 
marked. 

Mr. Ashton Jonson will 
Winter in the South of France, at San 
Remo, and will lecture there and at Bor- 
dighera and the vicinity. He will return 
tor the season in London during May, 
June and July of next year, and to America 
in <.ugust, where he will give a course of 
lectures on “Music as an Essentia] Ele- 
ment in General Culture,” at the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn. He will 
return to New York for October, Novem- 
ber and December, and will then make a 
lecture tour through the United States. 


he consid- 
more 


spend the 





G. C. Ashton Jonson, the English Lecturer and Music Critic 
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Warfare Between Adherents of “Maple 
Leaf Forever” and “O Canada” 


Toronto, Dec. 26.—Dr. A. S, Vogt, con- 
ductor of the famous Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, has given his first pronounce- 
ment upon the question of a Canadian na- 
tional song, the discussion of which has 
excited such wide interest that the daily 
papers over the country have devoted 
columns to one side or the other. This 
curious form of musical warfare is par- 
ticipated in by two chief parties: The 
champions of “The Maple Leaf Forever,” 
by Alexander Muir, which for many years 
has been the accepted song of the nation, 
and by those who wish to supplant it with 
“O Canada,” by Lavallee, the latter hav- 
ing the authority of better technical work- 
manship, while the verses attached to it 
by industrious Canadian poets have so far 
lacked the ring of virile patriotism, recit- 
ing merely the shopworn virtues of high 
mountains and turbulent streams. With 
“The Maple Leaf Forever,” the very sim- 
plicity of the air has appealed to the minds 
of the masses of Canadians as a good 
enough setting for words which every 
child can understand and which have se- 
cured a traditional hold on the imagina- 
tions of the people. 


Dr. Vogt gives Musicat America his 
opinion upon the question of an ideal na- 
tional song for either Canada or the 
United States as follows: 

“In my opinion the ideal national song 
should embody a stirring appeal to the 
patriotic pride of the people, and should 
be characterized both in its text and music 
by dignity and nobility of conception. The 
innumerable efforts which are being made 
at the present time by would-be composers 
and poets to supply an alleged clamorous 
demand for a new Canadian national 
hymn are not meeting with much success. 
It would appear to me that only during a 
period of great national emergency or 
peril is it likely that our composers or 
poets will receive any real inspiration. 
Barring the stately ‘God Save the King,’ 
which, as ‘Heil Dir im Siegeskranz,’ and 
‘America,’ is also used respectively by the 
Germans and the Americans, the most in- 
spiring of the greatest of national hymns 
are expressive of martial vigor and in- 
tense patriotic fervor, outstanding ex- 
amples being ‘Rule Britannia,’ “The Mar- 
seillaise,’ and ‘Die Wacht am Rhein.’ These 
songs had their birth during periods of 
great national excitement.” R. B. 





The projected performance of Gustav 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony in Vienna has 
been temporarily abandoned because of the 
enormous difficulties of the work. 


CONCERTS IN COLUMBUS 





Woman’s Music Club and Other Organ- 
izations Provide Enjoyment 


Cotumsus, O., Dec. 17.—The Woman’s 
Music Club opened its series of matinée 
recitals given by active members of the 
club in Memorial Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon. A large audience was on hand to 
listen to a very attractive program presented 
by some of the best talent the club pos- 
sesses. 
mentalists participated: Emily Benham, 
Mrs. Mabel Hoyt McCray, Mrs. Ada Bulen 
Hidden, Mrs. Carlos B. Shedd, Mrs. Wil- 
bur T. Mills, Mrs. Sunie D. Hammond, 
Emily McCallip, Mrs Mary Eckhardt Born 
and Mrs. E. May Miller. Ferd Gardner, 
‘cellist, assisted Miss McCallip in a Beetho- 
ven selection. 


The large vested choir of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church gave an ad- 
mirable rendition of Dudley Buck’s advent 
cantata, “The Coming of the King,” last 
Sunday afternoon, and his choir of forty 
voices is counted one of the finest choirs 
in the State. 

Mrs. C. C. Corner, soprano, and Floyd 
Stanley Crooks, baritone, were heard in an 
enjoyable recital for the Girls’ Music Club 
last Thursday night. A large audience en- 
joyed the well-chosen program. Mabel 


The following singers and instru~ 


Rathbun, president of the Girls’ Music Club, 
played the accompaniments. 

The Engunson Choral Society gave an 
adequate performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” last Wednesday night in Granville, O. 
The soloists were Miss Son soprano; Mrs. 
Jane Lang Graninger, alto; Joseph Schenk, 
tenor, an Marcus Kellerman, bass. Carl 
Paige Wood, head of the Conservatory of 
Music at Denison University, conducted. 

Harold Osborne Smith, who is en tour 
with Bonci, spent several days in Columbus 
last week visiting his parents, Prof. and 
Mrs. Josiah R. Smith. Bonci appeared in 
Toledo and Oberlin last week. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson Wilson, con- 
tralto, who formerly was at the head of 
the vocal department in Denison Univer- 
sity, has returned to Columbus and is again 
contralto soloist in the quartet of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Whurch. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith, one of the best 
known musicians in Columbus, is the com- 
poser of some very charming songs, three 
of which Mrs. Cassius Clay Corner in- 
cluded in her program at the Girls’ Music 
Club benefit concert last Thursday. 





The 200th anniversary of Pergolesi’s 
birth was celebrated in Milan with a special 
memorial concert at which Mascagni made 
an address and conducted the “Stabat 
Mater” and the “Serva Padrona” by Per- 
golesi. 
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only of the artists, but of the public in call- 
ing attention to the artists and consequently 
to their art. If, however, the artist does not 
deserve the notice of the public, then any 
advertisement he or she may obtain will only 
serve the more quickly to expose deficiencies. 

“There are so many clever people in 
these days that it often takes an artist a 
long time to obtain recognition through his 
art alone; and it has happened that some 
really great artists have been past their 
best before they were able to receive the 
recognition from the public that was due to 
them. For this reason, therefore, I think 
it a very great mistake for an artist to dis- 
dain any réclame that may bring his name 
into the public notice. 

“It is foolish for artists to pretend that 
they do not believe in réclame, that they 
think the public should know them only as 
artists and never as men or women. It is 
false, very false, modesty for artists to 
pretend that any little incident or episode 
of their career can be of no interest to the 
public, for I am sure the public is interested 
in the personality of the artist. The in- 
terest of the newspapers is the proof of 
the interest of the public, and I know that 
in my own case the newspapers have taken 
the kindest interest, both in myself and in 
my work,” 

Whereupon Mme. Ackté proceeds to give 
illustrations of journalistic assistance she 
has received in obtaining a _ recognition 
which, it is the only natural deduction from 
her argument, she could not have secured 
“through her art alone,” or, at any rate, 
without waiting longer for it. But what 
naive illustrations they are! They are 
herewith appended, not for their intrinsic 
interest but for the light they shed on the 
viewpoint of an “artist” of the lyric stage: 

“As an instance, I might give an incident 
that occurred near my home in Finland, 
when I was fortunate enough to rescue a 
little girl from drowning and restore her to 
life by means of artificial respiration. The 
story of the accident was made much of 
by the newspapers of Helsingfors, and it 
was afterwards reported by many of the 
European newspapers. As a result of this 
réclame the French people gave me a medal 
for saving life, and my letters showed that 
to a larger number of people my name had 
become known. 

“On another occasion, while we were re- 
hearsing ‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York I was very 
slightly hurt by the fall of some scenery. 
On the following day the newspapers pub- 
lished long accounts of the ‘terrible ac- 
cident’ that had happened to me. Here 
again, through their exaggeration, the 
newspapers were of service to me by bring- 
ing my name prominently before the public. 

“A more tragic instance of useful ré- 
clame is connected with the loss of the Ber- 
lin off the Hook of Holland a year or two 


ago. I had been singing in London, and 
had intended to go home with some of the 
other artists in the Berlin, but at the last 
moment I decided to go down through Paris 
to Monte Carlo. The tragic fate of many 
of my friends on the Berlin is well known. 
My name was at first included among those 
who were missing, and when it became 
known that I had not been on board I re- 
ceived innumerable felicitations on my es- 
cape from many people I had never heard 
of before. 

“Let us take the case of ‘Salomé.’ I am 
sorry, of course, that the opera could not 
be given just as I have always sung and 
acted in it before. Of all my rédles | love 
Salomé best, and I think the opera a very 
great and brilliant work, but the fact that 
the English Censor forbade its perform- 
ance for so long may possibly account for, 
at least, part of the interest that its pro- 
duction has caused in London.” 

* * x 
HILE Giacomo Puccini has been con- 
tinuing his American education at 
first hand, his representative in Hungary 
has been engaged in suing the Budapest 
Lustspiel Theater for infringing his copy- 
right. At this theater a piece by a well 
known Hungarian dramatist, Franz Mol- 
nar, with the title of “The Guardsman,” is 
now being performed, the second act of 
which is almost entirely melodramatic. 
Molnar and the manager of the theater con- 
sidered that the melodramatic parts would 
be rendered more effective if they were ac- 
companied by the music from the first act 
of “Matlama Butterfly.” Puccini, naturally 
enough, maintains that permission to use 
his music should first have been obtained, 
and that a share of the receipts should 
have been allotted to him. 
oe 8 2 


ITHOUT Cleofonte Campanini-.as the 
ruling spirit at the San Carlo this 
Winter the Neapolitans will not fare as 
well as they did last year. Still an attempt 
has been made to continue an eclectic pol- 
icy. Besides a “Rose Cavalier’ shortly 
after the Dresden premiére there will also 
be Strauss’s “Elektra,” while the “Marcella” 
and “Mese Mariano” of Giordano, “Die 
Walkiire,” “La Gioconda,” “La Favorita,” 
“La Sonnambula,” “L’Africaine,” “Le 
Nozze di Fig: TO, ” “Hérodiade,” “La Navar- 
raise,” Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers” and Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut” fill out the répertoire. 
ee 4 
ARLY in January Berlin is to hear the 
first exclusively Balakireff program yet 
given outside of Russia. The concert will 
be given as a tribute to the late Mili Bala- 
kireff—his death occurred last May—and 
his Second Symphony, his “King Lear” 
Overture and his only piano Concerto, com- 
pleted just before he died, will be the prin- 
cipal features. His composer-compatriot, 
Sergius Liapounoff, will be the conductor, 
while the pianist will be Leonid Kreutzer. 
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WITH CHICAGO ARTISTS 





James G. MacDermid’s Songs Continue 
to Be Popular—Charles W. Clark’s 
Success 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26—Among the artists 
who have recently sung James G, MacDer- 
mid’s songs in this city are Elenora DeCis- 
neros, Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, William 
Beard, Mabel Sharp-Herdien, David Dug- 
gan, Jessie Lynde-Hopkins, and George L. 
Tennie. 

Arthur Dunham, of this city, conducted 
a very fine concert given bv the Lyric Club 
Mannerchor of Milwaukee at their first 
part-song concert recently in that city. 

Charles W. Clark, the eminent Chicago 
baritone, who has never lost his residence 
here, although he has resided in Paris for 
several years past, recently appeared with 
great success as the chief soloist at the Co- 
lonne Orchestra in. Paris and sang three 
Beethoven songs. He was immediately re- 
engaged for the closing concert of the or- 
chestra and for the concert given last Fri- 
day in which he created a new role. He 
will cross the channel to England early 
next year and will be constantly employed 
until he sails for america. 

Mabel Sharp-Herdien made a pronounced 
hit at the recent Sangerbund concert in 
Buffalo. 

George Kober, the attractive Chicago 
pianist, and vice-president of the Sherwood 
Music School, made such unqualified success 
on her recent recital tour through North 


and South Carolina, that she secured re- 
engagements at every place where she ap- 
peared. She may be an important figure 
in the recital field next season. 

George Hamlin, the tenor, who is exceed- 
ingly well booked for recitals this season, 
has been taking a week’s vacation at his 
home in this city. Ce a: 





The Friday Musical Club of Boulder, 
Col., recently presented David Bispham in 
song recital. The audience applauded with 
gratitude and relief Mr. Bispham’s an- 
nouncement of an entire English program. 
The old songs and ballads were handled 
delightfully, the interpretation of “Believe 
Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms” being exquisitely tender and haunt- 
ing. Charles Wakefield Cadman’s four 
American Indian songs were of special in- 
terest and charm. Of these, “From the 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water” was very 
lovely. 





Christmas vacation at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College commenced on Monday, De- 
cember 26, and terminates December 31. 
The new term opens January 2. As there 
are eleven weeks in the second term, Dr. 
F. Ziegfeld announces that no lessons will 
be lost to pupils on account of the holidays. 





Maurice Rosenfeld’s pupils appeared in 
the Ziegfeld, in Chicago, on December 17, 
and gave the piano numbers of the last 
musicale of the Chicago Musical College 
series. 
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RADIATES CHARM OF PERSONALITY 








Why Kitty Cheatham Is at Once the Delight and Despair of the 
Interviewer—Her Preparations for Her Famous Children’s 
Songs and How She Comes Upon New Material—Some of 
the Characteristics That Make Her So Loved of Her Audiences 








ITTY CHEATHAM, the incomparable 
diseuse—it is necessary to describe 
Miss Cheatham by the conventional French 
phrase until our language finds some term 
more adequately descriptive of her unique 
art—is at once the delight and the despair 
of the interviewer. She is the former be- 
cause her brilliant conversational abilities 
obviate the necessity of flat and unprof- 
itable interrogations. Unlike a vast num- 
ker of celebrities from whom the best di- 
rected interrogatory attack will draw forth 
nothing more than a cold monosyllabic re- 
ply, Miss Cheatham seems instinctively to 
anticipate her would-ve questioners’ every 
wish. You have merelv to sit opposite her 
in one of those large, comfortable chairs 
(“comfy,” Miss (Cneatham calls them) 
with which her charming little Fifth Ave- 
nue apartment is filled, to imbibe a few 
cups of tea which she industriously brews 
during the early part of the téte-d-téte, and 
—to listen and watch as you would at one 
of her matinées. The singer will tell you 
of her love for her work, the difficulties 
attending it, the joys which it brings her, 
her philosophy of life—in short matters 
upon which the average artist never dreams 
of touching—until the listener becomes 
more than ever struck with the greatness 
of the speaker’s personality. 

Why, then, should Miss Cheatham be the 
“despair” of the interviewer? Merely be- 
cause she is so bafflingly unlike anyone and 
everyone else. Merely because any attempt 
to reproduce her sayings by the interviewer 
not gifted mnemonically beyond the aver- 
age of his species must result—well, some- 
what as would the attempts of the every- 
day mortal who should try to recite a nur- 
sery rhyme or sing a children’s song as 
Miss Cheatham does. As for “taking 
notes” and thus neglecting to study that ex- 
traordinary personality—that is a thing not 
to be thought of. 

Time and again Miss Cheatham will 
laughingly interrupt herself with the ex- 
“Now I suppose I seem just like 
an old preacher.” The truth is that she 
is never an “old preacher,” but, on the con- 
trary, a most eloquent philosopher—elo- 
quent in idea and in expression. A con- 
firmed optimist, there is scarcely a phase 
of life which she does not regard serenely. 

She is happy in her quiet apartment—so 
quiet that on entering it one can scarcely 
believe that the noise and bustle of “the 
Avenue” are really situated in such close 
proximity. “I have been in it four years,” 
she declares, “and I love it so much! 
Aside from me there are only three or four 
people in the house—which is an old-fash- 
ioned one split up into apartments. ‘There 
are two crusty old bachelors and the gruff 
old landlord who, I really believe, hates all 
women. If I should ever attempt to touch 
my piano after ten o'clock in the evening— 
well, there is no telling what would 
happen.” 

Covering the mantelpiece and the walls 
of the parlor are the autographed pictures 
of Miss Cheatham’s friends, who, it should 
be said, include almost every one of the 
most famous musicians, actors painters and 
other professional folk of to- day and yes- 


terday. ‘Those dear people,” is Miss 
Cheatham’s all-embracing description of 
them. At the recent dress rehearsal of the 


‘Girl of the Golden West” there was 
scarcely a single celebrity in the entire au- 
dience with whom the singer was not ac- 


quainted. Puccini, Humperdinck, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Belasco, Farrar, etce., etc., 
etc., were seen to greet her effusively. One 
of the significant facts in connection with 
the event was that through Miss Cheatham 
Puccini had his first introduction to Amer- 
ican negro music. 

“It all came about in this way,” the 
singer observed. “When Puccini was last 











Kitty Cheatham in the Costume in Which 
She Sings Her Famous Children’s 
Songs 


over here he made a request of an intimate 
friend of mine to do something to famil- 
iarize him with this music. So she at once 
sent for me and asked me, as a special 
favor, to sing a few of my negro songs at 
her house. It was a private little enter- 
tainment, but a large number of distin- 
guished musicians sat at the foot of the 
little platform from which I sang. At the 
end, Puccini thanked me warmly and de- 
clared himself much pleased. And _ so, 
when I greeted him after the dress rehear- 
sal the other day, he recalled with amuse- 
ment that Miss Cheatham had given him 
his first taste of negro song.” 

It may seem to many who attend her 
recitals that Miss Cheatham’s duties are 
light and require but little preparatory 
labor. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Not only does the singer search 
laboriously through piles upon piles of new 
works for novel additions to her programs, 
but she even finds it necessary to give up 
much of the social activity in which, if she 
chose, she could indulge, for the purpose of 
keeping herself in an atmosphere conducive 
to the child-like spirit necessary for her 
work. 

“I look through every manuscript that 1s 
offered me,” she says, “and never refuse 
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to examine one by unknown authors. Were 
a street sweeper to send me a composition 
I should feel bound to try it. It is in this 
way that I discover some of my most valu- 
able material, and I have thus been able to 
help out some unknown but highly deserv- 
ing musicians. Not long ago I was told of 
a young Englishman who had written some 
good old English rhymes about King Ar- 
thur. A friend begged me to see the writer, 
and though I was then much pressed for 
time 1 gave him a hearing for a few mo- 
ments one morning. I saw at a glance that 
these poems were just what I needed. So 
I had someone set them to music, and they 
will figure on my programs, while the 
young man who wrote them has thus been 
enabled to get a start. On another occasion 
I was able to help an unfortunate invalid 
in a somewhat similar manner. Never- 
theless there are times when I can look 
through as many as a thousand songs with- 
out finding more than two that are really 
worth while.” 

Miss Cheatham 
Even those bétes 
jority of artists, the critics, 
with a positive affection. “Those dear 
people are so good to me,” she insists, “and 
they never come to my concerts with the 
idea of criticising my diaphragm or my 
larynx.” 

She is never harsh in her comments on 
her colleagues. Only a few nights ago she 
attended the opera with a friend, and when 
the latter disapproved of the soprano’s mo- 
mentary lapse from the pitch when she 
first came on the stage Miss Cheatham ob- 
served “that such little mishaps should be 
passed over in silence, as it was wonderful 
enough that the young singer could master 
a long and difficult part so wonderfully as 
the one in question did.” 
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Louise Llewellyn Gives Enjoyable Reci- 
tal of Folk Songs 


A unique and altogether delightful song 
recital was given on Thursday evening, 
December 10, at the Music School Settle- 
ment, New York, by Louis Llewellyn, so- 
prano. Miss Llewellyn arranged a program 
consisting entirely of folk songs, the na- 
tions represented being France, Germany, 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Greece. The young singer, who is 
gifted with a voice of much lyric beauty 
and excellent technical training, backed by 
a personality of great charm, was most en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by an audience 
which completely filled the hall. Each of 
the songs had been selected with the ut- 
most care and discretion and the program 
was marked by commendable variety. The 
accompaniments were splendidly pli ayed by 
Frank Brainerd. 

Concerts by well known artists are given 
every month at the Settlement, of which 
Miss Crawford is the executive head. In- 
struction in music is given at twenty-five 
cents a lesson. Some of the students have 
earned considerable distinction, one of 
them, Samuel Dushkin, being at present a 
promising violin pupil at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 





John Hermann Loud’s Organ Recitals in 
New England 


Boston, Dec. 27.—John Hermann Loud, 
Boston’s most active concert organist, 1s 
having an extremely busy season and is, 
as usual, giving a series of ten free organ 
recitals in First Baptist Church, Newton 
Center. Thursday evening, December 22, 
he officiated as organist at Franklin, N. H., 
at a performance of Whitney Coombs’s 
Christmas cantata, “The First Christmas.” 
This evening Mr. Loud gave the inaugural 
recital on the new organ in Masonic 
Temple, Laconia, N. H. He has a recital 
in Park Street Cnurch, Boston, January 24 
and one at Sanford, Me., the evening of 
January 25. D. L. L. 





Concert by People’s Institute 


The People’s Institute gave a concert at 
Cooper Union, New York, on the evening 
of December 11. Henrietta Wakefield, so- 
prano, was the soloist and Walter Bogert 
was musical director. Miss Wakefield sang 
a number of songs by Chadwick and Franz 
very beautifully and was much applauded. 
The soloists for December 18 and 25; Jan- 
uary 1 and 8 are respectively Cecil Fanning, 
baritone; Gisela Weber, violinist; Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Kelley Cole, tenor. 


BEECHAM'S SEASON 
FINANCIAL FAILURE 


London Not Responsive to His 
Operatic Campaign—Concerts 
of a Week 


Lonpon, Dec. 





17.—The musical season 
has been very heavy here this Autumn, but 
the general elections and the near approach 
of Christmas have united in making this 
week almost bare of concerts. 

The Beecham opera season is drawing to 
its close, and although artistically fairly 


successful it is to be feared that there has 
been a big financia] loss. However, we 
hear that Mr. Beecham has not given up 
the idea of another season later on, and 
he also lends his name to some “potted” 
operas (as Pelissier would say) at the new 
Palladium, which music-hall opens Decem- 
ber 20. 

“Salomé” was given Monday and 
Wednesday evenings and will be repeated 
to-night. Mme. Signe von Rappe, who sang 
the title role Monday evening, was not 
Suited to the part as well as Mme. Ackté. 
Mr. Clutsam’s “A Summer Night” was 
produced Tuesday evening. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Beecham gave this 
short opera last Summer at His M:; ujesty’s 
Theater. On Thursday evening Mme. von 
Rappe m: ide a more favorable impression 
as Senta in “The Flying Dutchman.” 

Monday evening is set for the first per- 
formance of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” in 
which opera Maggie Leyte will sing Méli- 
sande, 

Kubelik and Bachaus united in a lively 
performance of Beethoven’s Kreutzer So- 
nata last Saturday. They also played other 
things and the audience was large and very 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Sapellnikoff gave a Liszt recital with 
orchestra at Queen’s Hall Tuesday. No 
excuse was needed for this, but the pro- 
grams announced that it was in commemo- 
ration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Liszt’s birth, which falls next year. It 
was explained further that the pianist could 
not be in England next season and was 
therefore anticipating the date somewhat. 
Has Liszt fallen so low in artistic opinion 
that so much explanation is necessary for 
an afternoon of his works? 

But here our protest ends, for the Rus- 
sian pianist did some fine playing. His 
program included the Concerto No. 2, A 
Major; “Wanderer” Fantasia, Schubert- 
Liszt; Concerto No, 1, E flat, and “Hung- 
arian Fantasia.” Sapellnikoff possesses a 
brilliant technic, a good sense of rhythm 
and great poise in his pl: ying. It must be 
added that he does not interpret Liszt in 
the blatant style of most pianists, but really 
is able to extract the poetry and yet ignore 
Liszt’s overburden of sentimentalism. 

Dr. Rumschiyski, an accompanist, made 
his London bow as conductor on this oc- 
casion. His control of the orchestra was 
hardly masterful, although nervousness 
may have caused the lack of freedom in 
his conducting. 

Professor Petschnikoff played at the New 
Symphony concert Wednesday. His choice 
fell on Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto, a 
work he has done much to make popular. 
He played it in a temperamental man- 
ner and with much energy. His recital yes- 
terday at Bechstein Hall showed him to 
even better advantage. His tone has good 
quality and his sense of rhythm has be- 
come thoroughly German. His Bach is un- 
satisfactory, but in romantic works he 
pleases even if his temperament does often 
run riot. Mme. Petschnikoff joined her 
husband in two items and played musically 
if not particularly brilliantly. 

Mme. Donalda, the Canadian singer, 
gave a successful recital this week at Bech- 
stein Hall. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 


Cavalieri to Sing Here in “Thais” 

Paris, Dec. 21.—Lina Cavalieri has sent 
word here from Rome that she is to return 
soon to Paris and will then sail for Amer- 
ica to sing in “Thais” in New York at the 
New Amsterdam Theater. If her health 
will allow she says she will also sing in 
other American cities. She is studying 
English and intends to sing in English in 


. the near future. 
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WELL-KNOWN SONGS AND THEIR STORIES 
“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER” 





"THOMAS Moore, the Irish poet, no doubt 
obtained the original of “The Last 
Rose of Summer” from a ballad by Alfred 
Milliken called “The Groves of Blarney,” 
written during the last part of the 18th 
century. This, in its turn, was founded on 
a burlesque song by an itinerant bard named 
Barrett, written in 1790, and called “Castle 
Hyde,” ‘and Barrett, in his turn, received the 
tune from some of the old Irish minstrels. 
Moore altered the music to fit his words 
and it has been handed down to us in its 
changed state. It can scarcely be called an 
Irish melody, as Moore, who was very un- 
Irish, did not give the Hibernian charac- 
teristics to his poems, nor does the music 
suggest Erin. This is greatly regretted 
by lovers of Ireland, who blame Moore for 
not having given the Irish touch to his 
various songs and ballads. 
“The Groves of Blarney,” as written by 
Milliken, became very popular throughout 


Ireland and England and grew to such 
fame in London that it was referred to in 
a great parliamentary speech by Lord 
Brougham. It is likely that Moore heard 
it at Trinity College, Dublin, where he took 
his degree in 1798. In 1813 the first install- 
ment of Moore’s “Irish Melodies” was pub- 
lished, in which the song, as we know it, 
appeared. Moore is said to have received 
one hundred and twenty-one pounds for 
the song. 

It was introduced into Count Frederick 
von Flotow’s opera, “Martha,” when it was 
first performed in Vienna in 1847. The 
opera met with phenomenal success, much 
of which was without doubt due to the 
Irish song. It is even said by some critics 
to have saved the opera from oblivion in 
later years. At any rate the fact remains 
that it is the most popular number of this 
curiously ‘compounded and old-fashioned 
composition. HarvEY PEAKE. 





EMIL SAUER IN DRESDEN 





Pianist Achieves Marked Success—Work 
of Two American Musicians 


DrespvEN, Dec. 9.—Emil Sauer, who was 
the soloist of the third Philharmonic con- 
cert, played the Schumann A Minor con- 
certo. Doing justice to the first part, the 
pianist was rather at a loss what to do with 
the dreaming effects of the second move- 
ment, which does not accord with his style. 
Yet his playing of the third part was, rhyth- 
mically and technically, a great success. In 
Liszt, Rubinstein, and other numbers that 
followed he conquered his audience com- 
pletely. Fleischer Edel, the Wagner singer, 
was the other soloist. 

The organist of the Scots’ Church, Miss 
Simon, recently arranged a musicale to in- 
troduce some new songs by the American 
composer, Roland Bocquet, beautifully in- 
terpreted by Miss Kaeler, a young singer 
studying with Frau von Schuch. Bocquet’s 
lieder are of the ultra-modern trend, full 
of color and mood. As to workmanship 
they reveal the influence of Richard Strauss. 

On the same occasion Hotchkiss Street, 
the American, baritone, sang some interest- 
ing songs by several English composers. 
Miss Simon accompanied beautifully. Mr. 
Street has received an offer from Paris of 
a brilliant position as a pedagogue, and 
left the other day to undertake it. Before 
his departure he was heard to great advan- 
tage at a concert in the new hall of the 
Ladies’ Club. The program was devoted 
entirely to Slavic music, Mr. Street inter- 
preting songs by the Russian composer, 
Amy von Lange. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff was heard here to 
utmost advantage at a recent symphony 
concert by the royal orchestra in the Court 
Opera House. He introduced his own 
beautiful new concerto, op. 30, which dis- 
played his true self in a most impressive 
subjective way. 





A Unique Historical Violin Recital 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 20—An in- 
structive historical violin recital was that 
of a recent Yale University concert given 
by Professor Isidore Troostwyk, head of 
the violin department of the University. 
Professor Troostwy' was assisted by Lewis 
Williams, pianist. The program was most 
unusual ; 


Marini, 1600, Romanesca; Corelli, 1653- 1713, 
“La Folia” (Léonard Cadenza); Somis, 1676-1763, 
I, Adagio, II, Allegro; Geminiani, 1680-1762, Sara- 
bande and Giga; eracini, 1685-1750, Menuet and 
Gavotte; Tartini, 1692-1770, Sonata, “The Devil’s 
Trill’; Locatelli, 1693-1764, Adagio; Nardini, 1722- 
1793, "Sonata in D Major; Pugnani, 1727-1803, I, 
Largo, II, Danse des Ménétriers Sous Louis iV: 
Viotti, 1753-1824, Concerto in A Minor, first move- 
ment (Joachim Cadenza). 





Cleveland to See “Salomé” 


CLEVELAND, Dec, 24.—Cleveland is to see 
at least one performance by Mary Garden 
in “Salomé,” in spite of the fact that 
Mayor Baehr and Chief of Police Kohler 
has said that the opera was “too shocking 
for Cleveland.” Manager Daniels, of the 
Hippodrome, has been informed by his 
lawyer that the production cannot be barred 
until at least one performance has been 


given. 


ALBANY’S “‘ MESSIAH ” 


An Able Performance Under Dr. Mees— 
Soloists of Distinction 


ABany, N. Y.., Dec. 25.—Handel’s “The 
Messiah” was sung at the Cathedral of 
All Saints last week by the Albany Musical 
Association and these four assisting artists: 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Pearl Benedict, 
contralto; John Barnes Wells, tenor, and 
William Flint, basso. The Association 
could hardly have been more fortunate in 
its selection of soloists for this annual 
Midwinter concert. 

Miss Hinkle’s tones and art were a rev- 
elation of beauty. She had not been heard 
in Albany before, but she made her audi- 
ence hope that she would be soon again. 
Miss Benedict, who made her first ap- 
pearance here last Spring at the Men- 
delssohn Club concert, reinforced the im- 
pression which her fine contralto had cre- 
ated at that time. Mr. Wells had been 
heard here before in concert and proved 
that he was equally at home in oratorio, His 
singing was wholly admirable. Mr. Flint 
gave an excellent dramatic interpretation 
of the three great bass numbers. The 
chorus work demonstrated that the As- 
sociation had been brought to the zenith of 
its capabilities under the guidance of Dr. 
Arthur Mees. Frederick Rocke gave a 
musicianly rendition of the organ accom- 
paniment. 








Young American Pianist to Study with 
Lhévinne in Germany 


A young American pianist who seems 
destined to a bright career in the near fu- 
ture is Paul Wells, of Carthage, Mo. Mr. 
Wells received his early training at the 
hands of W. L. Calhoun, of Carthage, and 
while still a small boy played a number of 
times with great success, appearing on one 
occasion before the State Music Teachers’ 
Association. Five years ago he went to the 
Peabody Institute of Baltimore, where he 
studied under Ernest Hutcheson, first win- 
ning the three-year scholarship, then re- 
ceiving the Peabody diploma. During his 
two last years he did considerable teaching 
there, partly in the annex and partly as 
Mr. Hutcheson’s assistant. By the assist- 
ance of a wealthy admirer of his talents 
he has now been enabled to go abroad, 
where he expects to study under Lhévinne 
and other eminent artists for the space of 
two years. 





Wynni Pyle’s Berlin Program 


Berwin, Dec. 1.—Wynni Pyle, the beau- 
tiful young American pianist, whose suc- 
cesses in Berlin and in other German cities 
last season attracted so much attention 
and created such widespread comment in 
Europe and America, gives a recital in 
Berlin in_the Beethoven Saal later this 
month. Following is the program which 
this highly gifted artist will play on that 
occasion: Sonata B flat Minor, by Cho- 
pin; I and II book, Variations, by Paga- 
nini-Brahms; 8 Fantasy pieces, op. 12, by 
Schumann; “Tarantelle Venezia e Nap- 
oli, by Liszt. On December 4 Miss Pyle 
plays with the Bromberg Orchestra and 
later in a number of symphony concerts 
in various German cities. 
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The buoyant and beautiful melodic inspiration ani- 
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GIANTS OF MUSIC WORLD PRAISE THEM 





Naimska Sisters Have Won Ad- 
miration of Masters of 


the Art 


TWo eminently successful young artists 

who have won the admiration ot mu- 
sicians of the rank of Grieg, César Thom- 
son, Paderewski and Leschetizky are Zofia 


and Maria Naimska, pianist and violinist. 
Both the young women are of Polish birth 
and their early musical education was re- 
ceived at the Conservatory of Warsaw. So 
marked was the talent displayed by the sis- 
ters that after their graduation from the 
conservatory they were sent to study with 
César Thomson, the Brussels violinist, and 
with Leschetizky, respectively. 

“César Thomson used to be a teacher of 
the greatest severity,” declares Maria 
Naimska, “and when things did not please 
him he would not hesitate to seize a pupil 
by the throat. No, he never did it to me! 
Now that he is older he has become a much 
calmer and kindlier man, though he is un- 
ceasingly industrious and teaches without a 
moment's rest from early in the morning to 
late in the evening. In Summer he goes 
for a rest to Lugano, at the Italian Lakes. 
Recently he was so good as to ask me and 
another pupil of his to go there with him 
on my vacation and to spend a paft of the 
time working under his guidance. This is 
a unique honor, as he is so overburdened 
with work during the regular season that 
he seldom likes to add to it during his few 
months of rest. 

“I may add that another honor was con- 
ferred upon me when Grieg went to War- 
saw to conduct the Symphony Orchestra. 
At his request I was asked to appear as 
soloist, though it is extremely seldom that a 
woman is thus favored in that city.” 

Zotia Naimska was accepted by Lesche 
tizky as a pupil as soon as he had heard 
her play, and she studied with him for 
four years. She is not a pupil of Pade- 
rewski, as has erroneously been stated, 
though both she and her sister aroused the 
admiration of the great pianist when they 





Zofia Naimska, Pianist, and Maria Naim- 
ska, Violinist 


first played before him. Upon his last visit 
to New York he was much delighted to 
renew the old acquaintance and declared 
that it was a great pleasure for him to 
testify to their unusual] abilities and to 
express his keen appreciation of their 
unique talents. 

In addition to the success which has been 
theirs in this country the Misses Naimska 
have played in the principal music centers 
of Europe. They will give a New York 
recital in February. 


himself, the performance was deserving of 
all credit. “Petite Suite” is a succession 
of prettily orchestrated trifles, and “Iberia” 
a symphonic poem. The composer was 
called out repeatedly. A prolonged hear- 
ing of Debussy’s music lulls one into a sort 
of nebulous trance in which one sees all 
sorts of poetic visions. 

It remains the particular privilege of the 
Singverein to produce annually in De- 
cember Beethoven’s “Missa Solennis,” and 
the magnificent mass was performed un- 
der Franz Schalk’s lead with accustomed 
excellence last Wednesday afternoon at 
the first Gesellschafts concert out of the 
regular course this year. The “Benediktus” 
this time was played by the violin virtuoso, 
Professor Rosé, with wonderful sweetness 
of expression. The soloists were the so- 
prano, Frau Noordewie-Reddingius, Herr 
Felix Senius and the musical couple, Dr. 
von Kraus and his wife, 

At the Volksoper a new opera, “Kleider 
machen Leute” (“Fine Feathers Make Fine 
Birds”), was brought out successfully dur- 
ing the last week. The book is adapted by 
Leo Feld from a novel by Gottfried Keller 
and tells the wonderful adventures of a 
poetic little tailor who is mistaken for a 


count, much against his own will, and of 
his love affair with the burgomaster’s 
daughter, who remains faithful to him, 
even after discovering his lowly origin. 
The music, by Zemlinsky, is _ sufficiently 
modern but spirited and melodious, espe- 
cially in the lyrics and dance measures. 
The production was excellent, Herr Ziegler 
as the tailor, Strapinski, singing and acting 
exceedingly well, and Fraulein Ritzinger 
being charmingly natural in her portrayal 
of his brave little sweetheart. 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse contained 
a notice yesterday of the successful concert 
appearances in America of Edwin Hughes, 
your former correspondent in Vienna. 

Franz von Vecsey’s second and last 
violin concert here last evening roused a 
large audience to stormy enthusiasm. It 
was a veritable magician—with bow in- 
stead of wand—that evoked Paganini’s 
“Hexentanze” from the strings. This was 
the last number, while the first was Tar- 
tini’s sonata in G Minor, the _ so-called 
“Devil’s Trill.” Between these came Bach’s 
Chaconne for violin only, Vieuxtemps’s 
Concerto in E Major, and the Sérénade 
Mélancholique, by Tschaikowsky. 

AppigE FunkK. 








VIENNA'S APPLAUSE 
FOR MME. CAHIER 


American Singer Triumphs in Con- 
cert—Debussy Leads Perform- 
ance of Own Works 

VIENNA, Dec. 
of the last week the song recital of Mme. 
Cahier on Tuesday evening, at the Bosen- 
dorfer Saal, shone forth with particular 
brilliance, both as to the artist's rendering 
and the distinguished audience which filled 
al] seats and available standing space. Be- 
ginning with the older composers, Handel, 
Scarlatti and Pignatti, Mme. Cahier lent 
her beautifully resonant contralto and fin- 
ished art to Schumann and Debussy, and 
devoted a part of her interesting program 
to five songs by the young composer, Fried- 
rich Mayer, who was the accompanist of 
the evening. These both 
thought and originality, and, with such an 
interpreter, quite conquered all hearers, 
many of them having to be repeated. After 
the Jast number on the program the audi- 


ence simply refused to move, and _ the 
smiling singer had to appear again and 
again on the platform, by this time banked 
with flowers, to bow her thanks and sing 


10.—Among the concerts 


songs show 


still another until the lights 
lowered. 

On the following evening, at the same 
place, Moritz Rosenthal gave his first con 
cert this season in Vienna. It is but just 
to say that the praise lavished on him by 
Berlin critics at his recent recital there is 
due him. His marvelous technic shone 
particularly in his own paraphrasing of the 
“Beautiful Blue Danube” and other Strauss 
motives. Numbers on the program that 
had a first hearing were “Triana,” by Al- 
henitz, and “Moto Perpetuo,” by Sauer, 
dedicated to Rosenthal himself, 

Last Sunday evening an enjoyable con- 
cert with a mixed program took place at 
the Grosser Musikverein Saal for a char- 
itable purpose. Selma Kurz had been an- 
nounced to take part therein, and her fail- 
ure to keep the engagement was the sub- 
ject of much interesting comment in the 
audience, since it was owing to her mar- 
riage that day to a well-known physician 
here, Professor Josef WHalban, of the 
Vienna University. Francillo Kauffmann, 
of the Hofoper, undertook to substitute for 
the bride, and sang the “Spring Blossoms” 
by Johann Strauss with fine voice and 
artistic finish. 

Claude Debussy, the chosen leader of the 
French radical impressionist school, di- 
rected in person a concert in which only 
his compositions were given, on Decem- 


song were 


ber 2, at the Grosser Musikverein Saal, 
having come to Vienna for the purpose. 
“Petite Suite” and “Iberia” were new 


compositions, and considering that the or- 
chestra, that of the Concertverein, had 
had but few rehearsals, and that Debussy 
is a conductor who does not over-exert 
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DIMITRIBF SCORES 
NEW YORK TRIUMPH 


Unconventional Program Gives 
Russian Soprano Fine Oppor- 
tunity to Display Gifts 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian 
who has won a firm place in the affections 


soprano, 


of American music lovers during the two 
months or thereabouts that she has been 
in this country, gave her first New York 
Hall on Tuesday 
A large audience 


recital in Mendelssohn 


evening, December 20. 
was at hand to welcome her, and the ap- 
plause with which she was received was 
at times nothing short of startling, though 
it should be stated that all of it was fully 
merited. The program, which was remark- 
ably unconventional, offered the following: 


Part One——“‘War Ich Nicht Ein Halm,’’ Tschai 
kowsky;: ‘‘Wie bei uns auf der Strasse,” Dargo 
mischsky (from the opera “‘Roussalka’’), first time; 
“Nacht” (first time), Tschaikowsky; ‘‘Wie wehe, 
wie suss ist’s’”’ (first time), Tschaikowsky; ‘‘How 
Pained I Am” ,new), Rachmaninoff. Part Two 
Arioso, (first time), Tschaikowsky, from the opera 
“The Sorceress’’; “All Mein Gedanken,” Strauss; 
“Le sais tu,’’ Massenet; “Eifersucht und Stolz,” 
Schubert; “Vergebliches Standchen,”’ Brahms. 
Part Three—‘O, Cieli Azzuri,” Verdi (from 
“Aida”’): “The Rose Leaves Are Falling Like 
Rain,” Hadley; “‘Widmung,’ Schumann; “Blue 
Bell,”’”’ MacDowell; “‘Berceuse,”’ Chaminade. Part 
Four—“L’Heure Exquise,” Hahn; ‘*Les Cloches,”’ 
Debussy; ‘‘Sonnet d’Amour,”’ Thome; ‘‘ Yesterday 
and Today,” Spross. 


The numbers of the first group were sung 
entirely in Russian. This was somewhat 
of a pity, as the soprano delivered them 
with so much vocal 
beauty and so much 


insight into their 
poetic character, 
tragic, melan- 


choly or soundly hu- 
morous, that one 
felt fully justified in 
desiring to know 
just what they were 
all about. The first 
Tschaikowsky num- 
ber is beautiful, and 
bears the unmistak- 
able impress of its 
composer. It should 
be sung oftener than 
it is. The other two 
do not represent him 
at his best. The 
Rachmaninoff has tittle to commend it, 
but the Dargomischsky air is light and 
graceful. Mme. Dimitrieff’s singing won 
an encore for Tschaikowsky’s “Nacht,” and 
her second delivery of it seemed even bet- 
ter than the first. 

The songs of the second and third groups 
gave her splendid chances to display her 
gifts. Her tones were smooth and color- 
ful, her highest notes, brilliant in climaxes 
and genuinely ethereal in pianissimos, and 
her phrasing tasteful and artistic. The air 
from “Aida” furnished her with a gratify- 
ing opportunity te) show her command of 
the principles 0. vel canto and of her ability 
to ally them wth emotional expression, 
and she rose >) ly to it. In Hadley’s in- 








—Mishkin Photo 
Nina Dimitrieff 


teresting “The Rose Leaves Are Falling 
Like Rain” she displayed an astonishingly 
good English enunciation, Schumann’s 
“Widmung” would perhaps have benefited 
by more passionate utterance, but in Mac- 
Dowell’s dainty and comical “Blue Bell” 
the singer once more captivated her hearers, 
who, in turn, insisted strenuously that she 
repeat it. Humorous expression is indeed 
one of Mme. Dimitrieff’s strongest points, 
and so Schubert’s “Eifersucht und Stolz” 
and Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen” 
fared uncommonly well. Aftér the latter 
she added a Russian popular song as an 
extra. During the course of the evening 
she received many flowers. 

Charles Gilbert Spross played the accom- 
paniments with taste and discretion. His 
own song “Yesterday and To-day” was one 
of the most pleasing features of the re- 
cital. . 

Comments of the critics: 

Mme, Dimitrieff has a high soprano voice, dra 
matic in timbre, with ringing high notes, which, 
singing with much temperament and feeling for 
both vocal color and contrast, she uses with excel 
lent effect in generally artistic fashion.—Reginald 
De Koven in The World. ay 

It is doubtful if even the most active participants 
in the world of music realize fully the tremendous 
power the Russians are, for they furnish not only 
the greater part of modern music, but also the 
instrumental and vocal interpreters of their own 
and other compositions, to say nothing of the 
wonderful terpsichorean soloists and troupes. At 
Mendelssohn Hall last night another Russian singer 
added her name to the list. This was Mme. Nina 
Dimitrieff, a prima donna soprano with a voice 
of uncommon beauty, and a personality full of 
charm.—New York American 


Mme. Kirkby-Lunn’s London Success 


Cables dispatches received in New York 
from London state that Mme. Kirkby- 
Lunn, contralto, scored a veritable triumph 
at her annual London recital in Bechstein 
Hall on December 20. This was Mme. 
Lunn’s last appearance in England before 
sailing for America to begin the extended 
concert tour which Loudon Charlton has 
booked for her. Mme. Lunn’s successes in 
America last year were of a character to 
leave no doubt as to the warmth of the 
welcome now awaiting her. Among the 
January appearances already scheduled for 
the English singer are engagements in New 
York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Omaha, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Kansas City and St. Louis. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 








Who Should Conduct Opera in English 
Project? 


Denver, Cot., Dec. 18, 1910. 
To the Editor of Musica, AMERICA: 

I was much interested, as thousands of 
your readers must have been, in reading 
in your columns that Sig. Bonci, with the 
financial backing necessary to such an un- 
dertaking, contemplates the establishment 
of permanent grand opera in English, in 
New York, in the near future. 

That America should have its grand 
opera sung in the vernacular is too trite 
to argue. Sig. Bonci’s serious attitude 
toward his art warrants the supposition 
that, should he find himself at the head 
of such an enterprise, he will give his sin- 
cere efforts to its proper conduct. But 
does it not seem a bit incongruous that a 
movement for grand opera in English 
should be captained by a foreigner, who 
scarcely has a speaking knowledge of our 
language, and who cannot be expected to 
approach the undertaking from an Ameri- 
can point of view? 

It would seem that to me that if, as re- 
ported, a group of wealthy Americans are 
ready to finance such a project, they would 
more logically select, as managing pro- 
ducer, an American artist, whose operatic 
experience fits him for the tasx. In this 
connection the name of David Bispham 
immediately suggests itself. I have no 
idea whether or not such a proposal would 
meet with a response from Mr. Bispham, 
but certainly, with his wide operatic ex- 
perience, his high ideals in art, and his 
thorough Americanism, he would be better 
fitted for the work than any foreigner, no 
matter what his artistic qualifications. In 
the one matter of text translations—a vital 
matter when we shall inaugurate opera in 
English—what could we hope from a di- 
rector who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with English idiom? J. C. Witcox. 





Leaders in American Organ Composi- 
tion—A Comment and Its Answer 
New York, Dec. 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

An article appeared in one of your issues 
of a recent date in which is set forth an 
interview with Mr. Samuel Baldwin, or- 
ganist of the College of the City of New 
York. Mr. Baldwin gives a list of those 
American composers of organ literature, 
who, from his standpoint of comprehen- 
sion and judgment, are the leaders in 
American organ composition. It seems 
passing strange that the majority of those 
he mentions should be of only mediocre 
ability as organists, and sustain much less 
a reputation as composers for the organ, 
except perhaps among their own immediate 


friends, while such composers as Gaston 
M. Déthier, whose compositions occupy a 
pre-eminent place in the répertoire of every 
efficient and known organist in the country 
should be omitted. Also omitted are the 
names of many others who are contributing 
to the organ literature of to-day works 
of rare merit, which are endorsed as such 
by the foremost organists of this country. 
It is evident that the limit of Mr, Bald- 
win’s experietice and judgment is made 
manifest in the article referred to, which 
might be misleading to ordinary readers or 
those not versed in organ literature. 
MUSICIAN. 





New York, Dec. 15, Ig10. 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 

In giving names of leaders in American 
organ composition in a recent interview I 
had in mind certain works of large scope 
I had recently played, which appeared to 
me important, as follows: Concert Over- 
ture, op. 18, Russell King Miller; Sonata in 
E flat, Horatio Parker; Toccata in E and 
Suite in C, Homer N. Bartlett; Suite in D, 
Arthur Foote; Sonata in E Minor, James 
H. Rogers. 

Anyone who can give us works of this 
caliber is entitled to ve mentioned as a 
leader. The list is by no means complete. 
The names were given offhand at the end 
of an interview, and I might have included 
a number of others. I thought of an 
American composer as one .born in the 
United States. Hence Mr. Déthier was not 
included. He is, as “Musician,” undoubt- 
edly knows, a Belgian, and his work, su- 
perb as it is, is as distinctly French as that 
of Widor or Bonnet. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN. 





Considers It a Large Factor 


Fort Wayne, INnp., Dec. 19, 1910. 
To the Editor of MustcaAL AMERICA: 

In renewing my subscription permit me 
to express my continued appreciation of 
the excellence of your paper. From the 
well tempered spice of that devil of a fel- 
low, Mephisto, to the broad, sane, fair- 
minded editorial comments, not forgetting 
Mr. Freund’s able résumé of the recent 
Puccini night, there can be found nothing 
but favor. I believe your publication is 
already a large factor in the development 
of our polyphonic country, and I cannot 
see how any person connected with the mu- 
sical world can afford to do without it. 

With best wishes for the coming year, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun B. ArcHER, 
Conductor of Apollo Club. 
Organist of Scottish Rite Cathedral. 
Organist First Presbyterian Church. 
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Arthur—‘“My sister sings ‘Il Trovatore’ 
in six sharps.” 

Harold—“Mine sang in three flats and 
we had to move out of all of ’em.”—Ex- 


change. 
x * x 


She—“Now that you have looked over 
my music, what would you like to have me 
play?’ 





He—“Whist or dominos.—Boston Tran- 
script. * * * 
Wastep Apitity.—Mrs. Norton had at- 


tended the concert given at the town hall 
by Mlle. Faure, a young Frenchwoman 
whom the summer residents were trying to 
help, as she had lost all her possessions 
through a fire in the city studio where she 
lived and taught. 

At the end of the concert the different 
opinions expressed by the villagers as to 
the exhibition of piano playing to which 
they had listened had no effect on Mrs. 
Norton. 

“IT don’t know whether she played too 
loud or whether her pieces were the best 
or not,” she announced, decisively. “All I 
know is that I kep’ thinking if I could roust 
out that butter-fingered Clancy girl that’s 


pretending to help me with my _ kitchen 
work and set that made’mselle down to 
shelling peas and beans and shucking corn, 
I guess the boarders would have their meals 
somewhere near on time!”—Youth’s Com- 


panion. 
2 


The Song and the Singer. 


I sat sore-hearted in my room 
And heard the city’s roar; 

There settled down a heavy gloom 
Where all was bright before; 

My hopes of fair rewards ahead 

I thought were dead—forever dead; 
Despair knocked at my door. 


And then I heard a voice divine; 

It thrilled me through and through. 
The singer’s room was next to mine, 

I bade my cares adieu; 

In fancy I could see her there. 
As fair as Mary Garden’s fair, 

And just as graceful, too. 


I lingered in a blissful spell, 

Forgetting my dismay, 
And in the morning, watching well, 

I saw her start away; 
The charm departed from her song; 
She was about as broad as long, 

And fifty, if a day. 

—C ‘hicago Record-Herald. 


* * x 

“| suppose you enjoy hearing your 
daughter perform on the piano?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Cumrox; “whenever 


she plays anything I enjoy I know it ain’t 
the classical sort her instructors insist on, 
and I have to reprove her.”—Washington 
Star. 

ok ok * 

Farmer Oats, at a concert, during the 
performance of a duet, remarked to his 
friend: 

“D’ye ken, Tammas, now it’s got to 10 
o'clock, they’re singing two at a time, so as 
to get done sooner ?”—Argonaut. 
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Difficult Matter 





When Patti, Lucca and Frida de Gebele Sang in Opera at the 
Academy of Music—Prices of Seats Were Low Then and the 
Very Extensive—Concert-giving a 








N these progressive times when each day 

marks the discovery of a new operatic 
star, the names of such singers as Lucca, 
Morenzi, Tamberlick, Brignoli mean little 
or nothing to the average opera lover. 
Even such names as Nilsson, Kellogg and 
Carey elicit but slight response, though such 
contemporaries as Thomas, Gottschalk, 
Patti, Frida de Gebele (Mme. Ashforth) 
are rather better known, partly because 
some of them are still active participants 
in the musical life of the world, and partly 
because those who have but lately passed 
have left enduring monuments in great 


results achieved. 

And yet all of these musicians of past 
years were artists of great ability, or more, 
real men and women who have left an 
ineradicable influence on the musical life 
of to-day. And those who have survived to 
see the marvelous development of artistic 
life in America have not been the smallest 
figures of the past; as, for example, Max 
Maretzek, Adelina Patti, Anne Louise 
Carey, Frida Ashforth. And the last is 
not the least, for since her retirement from 
operatic life she has devoted her talent to 
the training of young singers—with what 
success may be judged by the prominence, 
here and abroad, of such artists as Sophie 
Frankman, Lucy Gates, Harriet Behnée, 
Katherine Hilke and Bessie Abott. Nor 
are these all, but they suffice to show that 
the present operatic stage owes much to 
the past generation of singers, who had 
their triumphs, their failures, their friend- 
ships and jealousies just as our modern 
stars have. And of these people and the 
times when opera was young in America 
no one has better right to speak than Mme. 
Ashforth, who, through many seasons of 
shifting artists, held her place unchal- 
lenged. Says Mme. Ashforth: 

“T suppose I know so much about these 
‘artists, and the course of opera in New 
York, because I was so intimate with the 
people who were concerned in musical 
events. As Frida de Gebele (I am of 
French extraction, born in Switzerland), I 
came to this country with my father and 
mother and, because I was a precocious 
child and versatile, I became a great pet. 
I spoke half a dozen languages and played 
and sang—quite an accomplishment for a 
young girl in those days, when education 
in America concerned itself with only the 
fundamental things, omitting nearly all of 
the accomplishments such as music and 
languages. 

“In the early days we lived at No. 710 
Broadway, just around the corner from 
Lafayette Place, then the residence section 
of the ‘Four Hundred.’ Later the section 
was invaded by business houses, in about 


55 or '56, the first of which was the music 
store of Beer & Schirmer. Old Mr. 
Schirmer, since dead, was a fine, handsome 
man of about twenty-two, and I remember 
we girls used to cast longing glances at 
him whenever he went by. 

“Adelina Patti, with her father and 
mother and brothers, lived in the same 
house and we were almost brought up to- 
gether. Her mother was a woman of 

















Frida de Gebele (Mme. Ashforth), Con- 
tralto, Who Sang Fifteen Seasons at 
the Academy of Music 


strong temper and used to whip Adelina 
unmercifully. Adelina had a beautiful 
voice and could sing astonishingly then, as 
she could in after years. There was noth- 
ing ‘made’ in her voice, it was entirely a 
natural gift, and she performed marvelous 
technical feats with ease. 

“As a child we used to have her come to 
our rooms to sing for us. She was ex- 
traordinarily bashful, and it took lots of 
coaxing, and, usually, a penny’s worth of 
taffy candy to persuade her. And when 
she did begin she would stand in a corner 
with her face to the wall. But after a few 
moments she would forget us and would 
come into the center of the room and sing 
song after song entirely unconscious of 
our presence. I was crazy to sing the 
same runs and roulades, but, alas! I was 
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a contralto. I was present at her début in 
1856, in ‘Lucia,’ and, indeed, was engaged 
to her brother, but had sense enough not 
to marry him. 

“An operatic career was not as common 
in those days and very few Americans ever 
took up the work. I was, of course, only 
an American by adoption, but in the same 
company with me were Annie Louise Ca- 
rey, one of the first Americans to appear 
in opera here, and Clara Louise Kellogg. 
The opera season was held in the old 
Academy of Music on Fourteenth street, 
and no such prices were charged as one 
hears of now. The highest priced seat was 
$2, and one could get in for fifty cents. 
Stars were paid accordingly. The highest 
salary paid, $3,000 a month, was to Brig- 
noli, the tenor, and to one or two prima 
donnas. I sang there every season for 
fifteen years. 

“The répertoire was not very extensive 
then. ‘Faust,’ which had its premiére in 
‘61, I believe, was new, and we used to 
give it two or three times a week during 
the season. ‘Martha’ was almost as pop- 
ular, and we alternated with ‘Fra Diavolo,’ 
‘Ione,’ ‘Il Poliuto,’ ‘Trovatore,’ ‘Favorita,’ 
‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ and a few almost for- 
gotten works. Among the artists who sang 
at this time were Brignoli, Lucca, Patti, 
Tamberlick, Morensi, Karl Formes, a really 
great artist; Annie Louise Carey, Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Victor Maurel, Theodor 
Wachtel, Ilma de Murska, the Tetrazzini 
of that day; Capoul, Campanini and others. 

“There were petty jealousies then, as 
now, and there was particularly bitter feel- 
ing between Nilsson and Lucca. I remem- 


ber how difficult it was to persuade them 
the 


to sing duet from Rossini’s ‘Stabat 





Pauline Lucca, a Famous Operatic Star, 
of the old Academy of Music Days 


Mater’ at a monster concert at which the 
tickets were to cost the unheard-of price 


of $s. And when they did sing, Lucca pur- 
posely spoiled the cadenza just to spite 
Nilsson. Lucca was a little devil and won- 


derfully attractive. 

“In those days, too, we made tours of 
this country and in many places we gave 
opera for the first time. This was the case 
in Cincinnati, where we sang ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
at our first performance. We also sang in 
Mexico City, Chicago, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, etc. Traveling was diffi- 
cult in those days, and, while we had 
sleepers, they were of the most primitive 
sort. Lucca always took her own pillows 
and bed clothes because she couldn't sleep 
unless she had them with her, and Brignoli 
carried a cook with him. This was a bless- 
ing to me and one or two others whom he 


liked, for he often asked us to dinner. The 
usual hotel meals were so bad that they 
were hardly eatable. 

“Eating was a most important matter 


with the Italian members of the company, 
especially the men, who were enormous 
eaters. Clara Louise Kellogg, and her 
mother, who always traveled with her, and 
myself always made it a rule to get to the 
table first, for, as Kellogg’s mother said: 
‘If those basses and tenors get there first 
we'll get nothing to eat.’ I, myself, have 
seen Brignoli, after a hearty dinner, eat no 
less than twelve lamb chops, and then stop 
only because there were no more! 

“IT also made two concert tours, one with 
James Wehli, probably the best liked pianist 
of his day, and Wachtel, certainly the most 
popular tenor. Like Caruso, the latter was 
an exceptional favorite and received as 
much as $2,500 a performance. Poor man! 
His wife was a termagant and would not 
allow him to sing a note until she had col- 
lected the money, and I have seen her 
many times struggling to arrange in some 
order $2,500 in small bills and silver. 

“The musical taste in those days was 
most elementary, and concert giving was a 
dificult matter. Even such an artist as 
Vieuxtemps, the violinist, had to cater to 
the popular taste by playing ‘Old Dog 


Tray’ and ‘Willie, We Have Missed You,’ 
and these pieces always got the greatest 
applause. Rubinstein was not a success at 


first, and Patti’s first concert did not draw 
a corporal’s guard. Very few thought of 
paying for concert tickets in the New York 
of that day, when classic music was a drug 
in the market. Theodore Thomas was an 
intimate friend, and we used to dine with 
him every Sunday. His orchestra would 
never have existed had it not been for the 
support of William Steinway. 

“But the art of singing is the same now 
as then, and the fundamental truths remain 
the same. No one can be a great singer 
without talent, brains, and voice, and per- 
haps the last named is of the least im- 
portance. A beautiful voice, taken alone, 
amounts to very little, and it is only when 
it is backed up by talent, the ability to pre- 
sent a song in an attractive style, and 
brains, the power to digest and assimilate, 
that one can become a great artist. Capoul 





Patti at the Time of Her 


as “Lucia,” 
American Début 


had practically no voice, but he had brains, 
and was a great artist. Give me brains and 
sufficient voice can be produced by careful 
training. Of course, the really great singers 
are those who possess these three gifts in 
happy proportion.” 


Indianapolis Teachers in Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., Dec. 19.—The recent 
faculty concert of the Metropolitan School 
of Music attracted a large audience to the 
Odeon, as Carrie Amelia Hyatt, pianist, 
and Jeannette Edwards, soprano, are al- 
ways welcomed by the Indianapolis public. 
Miss Hyatt’s Parisian training shows in her 
conception of Debussy, and has _ perhaps 
contributed to a development of the ver- 
satility with which she charmed her hearers 
in Schumann’s “Papillons.” Her fluent 
technic was admirable in the “Perpetual 
Motion,” by Martucci, which she played by 
special request. Jeannette Edwards con- 
tributed a delightful group of songs by 
Harriet Ware, “Marguerite,” with ‘cello ob- 
bligato, by Hayden Shepard, was received 
with especial appreciation. She was at her 
best in an unusual Cantilena of 1865, by 
\drien Barthe, “La Fiancée d’Abydos,” 
which gave her an opportunity to show to 
advantage her sweet lyric sopr: ano. C. S. 


Hope Seibert, a palisints of the Chicago 
Musical College, sang several Massenet se 
lections in the Studebaker, in Chicago, re- 
cently, for an audience composed entirely 
of children from the various homes in and 
about the city. The affair was given under 
the auspices of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 
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THAT ITALIAN CONSPIRACY 


There are a number of good people in the musical 
world—some critics, musicians, artists, music publish- 
ers, piano men, people interested in music, and partic- 
ularly some opera-goers—who appear to have come to 
the conclusion that there is an “Italian conspiracy” to 
run the Metropolitan Opera House in the interest of 
the Italians and particularly in the interest of the great 
Milanese publishing house of Ricordi and its affiliations. 
These amiable persons seem convinced that while the 
directors of the Opera Company may be legally and 
apparently the powers that rule, they are not so in fact, 
but are simply pawns in the game which is being played 
by the astute Italians, whose main representatives here, 
so they claim, are Gatti-Casazza, Toscanini, Caruso and 
Amato. 

They insist that it is part of the program of these 
gentlemen to resist any effort to produce opera in Eng- 
lish, to keep back any possible American composer, and 
more particularly to force any of the prominent Ameri- 
can singers into the background, even when they are 
members of the Metropolitan Company. 

It is claimed that one of the further purposes of this 
“conspiracy” is the forcing of Signor Puccini into the 
position of the most eminent composer of the day, and 
the preferring of Italian operas, with Italian singers, 
for production all the time. 

As these ideas are being talked of in newspaper of- 
fices, in social circles, in clubs, and even in the Metro- 
politan Opera House itself, and threaten to create con- 
siderable feeling, it may be well to see if they rest on 
any substantial basis. 

In the first place, suppose we try and get a few facts 
to assist us. Surmise is one thing, but a fact is a far 
more reliable basis upon which to rest an opinion. 

This is the first season that Gatti-Casazza has really 
had full power, and even now he is still handicapped 
with a number of contracts, which were made by Mr. 
Dippel, all of course in good faith, at the time that Mr. 
Dippel mapped out his well-known scheme of expan- 
sion from New York, of giving operas in other cities, 
which was to offset the opposition and competition of 
Oscar Hammerstein. However, Mr. Gatti-Casazza can 
be said to have already had enough of a free field to 
show not only his plans but his hand. 

Let us see what he has done. 

The operatic season is now about six or seven weeks 
old. In that time we have had three notable produc- 
tions—namely, Gluck’s “Armide,” Puccini’s “Girl of the 
Golden West” and Humperdinck’s “K6nigskinder.” 
The season did not open with an Italian opera, but with 
a German opera. While Puccini is, of course, identified 
with the Ricordis, Professor Humperdinck certainly is 
not. And let us not forget that we owe the honor of 
the first production of Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden 
West” to the fact that Gatti-Casazza produced “Le 


Villi,” one of Puccini’s earlier works, two seasons ago, 
and through this production obtained Puccini’s promise 
that he would make the first production of his new op- 
era in this country. 


So far as the charge that the Ricordis are aiming to 
make Puccini the foremost composer of opera of the 
time is concerned, it must fall to the ground in face of 
the fact that the public and the musical world have al- 
ready acclaimed him as such. His operas to-day com- 
mand the largest number of productions simply be- 
cause they are the greatest popular successes and, 
therefore, the greatest revenue producers. 

Besides the new operas at the Metropolitan, we have 
had, if not great, at least adequate performances of 
Italian opera, and we have also had such a proportion 
of Wagner operas that a considerable number of sub- 
scribers have not hesitated to express their conviction 
that they were getting too much German opera alto- 
gether to suit them. This certainly does not support 
the claim that the “Italian conspiracy” is forcing Ital- 
ian opera to the front and German opera to the rear. 

Then we must not forget the revival of “Orfeo,” 
which was so poetic, so musically excellent, as to put 
the critics to their trumps in finding superlatives. 

With regard to the singers, the position of honor at 
the opening of the season was certainly given to Mme. 
Fremstad, an. American, and to Louise Homer, also an 
American. Other Americans in the company have had 
a fair show, notably Mme. Rappold, and Rita Fornia, 
both Americans. And let us not forget that Geraldine 
Farrar, also an American, has been given some of the 
best nights of the season in the operas in which she is 
so deservedly popular. 

Perhaps the friends of some of the other singers, es- 
pecially the thousands of friends of Riccardo Martin, 
may feel that their favorite has not had the opportuni- 
ties that they would like, but that is about all that can 
be said, and surely it is not sufficient to condemn the 
management, or to accuse it of bias, or to plead that it 
is virtually a “conspiracy” conducted by a shrewd and 
wealthy music publisher and so-called “operatic mo- 
nopolist.” 

As for the general standard of the operas produced 
they have been higher than any we have ever had, nota- 
bly with regard to the scenery, orchestra and, in some 
cases, though not always, with regard to costume and 
chorus. 

The Germans cannot complain that their representa- 
tive singers are not getting a show, and as for Mr. 
Hertz, their favorite conductor, he has had every pos- 
sible opportunity—more than he had two seasons ago, 
when Mr. Dippel, a German, was the co-manager with 
Gatti-Casazza. 

So'far as Toscanini is concerned, 
He is admittedly the finest conductor to-day in the 
world. As to the other members of the “conspiracy,” 
we have Caruso, also admittedly the finest tenor of the 
day, whom the people struggle to hear in Berlin, Lon- 
don and Paris, just as much as they struggle to hear 
him in New York. 

As for Mr. Amato, we long ago pointed out that he 
was the only worthy successor, in many seasons, of 
those great baritones of the past who have appeared in 


who can “kick’’? 


‘ 


this country. 

Finally as to Signor Gatti-Casazza himself, pray, 
where is his equal, not to speak of his superior, in ex- 
perience, in actual accomplishment? What other Ital- 
ian manager took up Wagner as he did, in defiance of 
public opinion in Italy? 

If he cannot give opera quite as well with regard to 
the principals, especially with regard to the prime 
donne, as we had in times past, all one can say is that 
the man cannot manufacture prime donne. If he has 
not to-day singers whom the public regard as the equals 
of Eames, Gadski, Sembrich, Nordica, that is not Gatti- 
Casazza’s fault. Here let us recall the fact that during 
the last of these when they 
were with Edouard and Jean de Reszke and Pol Plan- 
con, the criticism of the time will show distinctly that 
there was a strong sentiment in favor of these singers 
making way for younger talent, and that it was pretty 
often more than broadly hinted that these singers had 


seasons great singers, 


seen their best days. 

We hold no brief for the present management of the 
Metropolitan, but there is such a thing as fair play, and 
if some of the critics, certain members of the profes- 
sion, some persons “in society” and others are to con- 
tinue in their attitude, which is unjust, they must de- 
feat their own end, which surely is to get the best opera 
possible. 

What manager, if he knows he will be exposed to 
hostile criticism, never mind what he does, never mind 
how fair he is, is going to undertake the job, even at a 
big salary? 

Those who can remember the opera of former years, 
and the managers of former years, going back to the 
days of Mapleson, Maretzek and others, must in all 
honesty admit that, with the exception noted with re- 
gard to principals, over which Gatti-Casazza can have 
no further control than to get the best that the market 
affor 's, the present standard of opera being given at the 
Metropolitan is far ahead of that which obtained in for- 
mer years, certainly with regard to general effect and 





ensemble, and, by the bye, let us not forget those won- 
derful Russian dancers brought here by Gatti-Casazza. 

Instead, therefore, of discouraging and adversely crit- 
icising the present management, we should be grateful 
to it, and we should certainly regard as ridiculous any 
talk of its being antagonistic to American interests, es- 
pecially as at the very moment we do so the Metro- 
politan Opera Company is offering a prize of $10,000 
for an opera by an American composer, and has gone 
so far as to appoint the judges, who are now consider- 
ing the manuscripts submitted to them. 

If the present management be not competent, whom 
would those who criticise it propose to put in its place? 
Where is the great genius in London, Paris, Berlin or 
Vienna who could to-day replace Gatti-Casazza? So 
let us thank the gods for the “Italian conspiracy,” and, 
with an eye on what is really being done in the way of 
opera in the other great cities of the world, be honest 
and admit that New York to-day has much to be proud 
of, because it is getting more opera and better opera 
than is being given to-day in any of the capitals of 


PERSONALITIES 


Europe. 


























Charles Dalmorés at Home 


The operatic tenos, Charles Dalmorés, who is now 
identified with the Chicago Opera Co., and who was for- 
merly a favorite at the Manhattan Opera House in New 
York, started his career as a French horn player. He is 
also an accomplished ’cellist, so it will be seen his ver- 
satility is not confined to the operatic stage. The snap- 
shot shows Mr. Dalmorés in the music room of his 
home at Lugano, Switzerland. 


Bassi—Had Giordano finished his new opera, “The 
Festival of the Nile,” as soon as he expected, Amadeo 
Bassi would probably not have visited .Chicago and 
Philadelphia this year, for he has promised the com- 
poser to create the tenor rdle when the work is pro- 
duced for the first time at La Scala, Milan, which will 
probably be next season. The scene of the opera is laid 
in Egypt, at the time of Napoleon’s invasion, and the 
plot presents some novel features, one of which is a 
duet sung by the soprano and tenor, each bound to a 
tree waiting to be shot to death. 


Sylva—‘“A correctly dressed woman cannot dress her- 
self in less than one hour and a half,” says Marguerita 
Sylva, the prima donna. She divides the time this way: 
Bath, 15 minutes; corset and underwear, 10; massage 
and powder, 15; arranging the hair, 15; hat, 10; arrang- 
ing the gown, 25. These, Madame Sylva adds, are only 
the necessities. Every other morning she must allow 
for these items: Manicure, 30 minutes; waving the 
hair, 45; thorough massage, 60. 


Leschetizky—Extreme broad-mindedness is one of 
the characteristic traits of Leschetizky. “I have thought 
over these things all my life,” he once told a pupil in 
discussing his way of teaching, “but if you can find 
better ways than mine, I will adopt them—yes, and I 
will take two lessons of you and give you a thousand 
florins a lesson.” 


Borchard—Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 
is very fond of a small dumb piano which he insists 
on carrying around with him. At all times Borchard 
desires to have this Klavier with him, available for 
practice purposes, causing more or less difficulties. 


Busoni—In letters written to his manager, M. H. 
Hanson, just before he sailed for America last week, 
Ferruccio Busoni, the pianist, stated that he is in the 
best of health and that he is looking forward with 
the keenest interest to his forthcoming tour of this 
country. 
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WONDERFUL ART OF KATHLEEN PARLOW 





New York Audience Applauds 


Frantically as Violinist Displays 


Astonishing Mastery of Her Instrument and Nobility of 
Interpretation—Magnetism of Her Personality 


Kathleen Parlow, who but a few weeks 
ago demonstrated her unassailable right to 
be ranked with the foremost violinists of 
this country or of any other, gave further 
proof of her astonishing gifts in a recital at 








Kathleen Parlow, Who Will Tour with 
the Beecham Orchestra 


Mendelssohn Hall, New York, on Wednes- 
day evening of last week. An audience of 
large size was enthusiastic from the very 
outset, and more than once it forgot itself 
to the extent of applauding frantically as 
soon as the solo instrument had finished its 
part, quite regardless of the piano accom- 
paniment. In most cases such an action 
would very justly be considered a serious 
breach of etiquette, but even the most seri- 
ous-minded auditors must have felt inclined 
to leniency in this case. The brilliancy of 
Miss Parlow’s playing had keyed her 
hearers to such a pitch that patience and 
decorum were simply out of the question. 
Miss Parlow’s program offered Paganini’s 
concerto in D, ‘lartini’s “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata, Bach’s “Chaconne,” a transcription 
of a Chopin nocturne, a Debussy munuet 
and Sarasate’s “Habanera.” With encores 
the whole concert lasted almost two hours 
and yet it did not seem half long enough. 
In the Paganini concerto, Miss Parlow 
brought out its cold technical brilliancy 
in masterly style, and the Tartini sonata 
was done with consummate mechanical 
finish, with a warm, soulful and volumin- 
ous tone and with emotion that was un- 
mistakably genuine. Were Miss Parlow 
far less of a technician than she is she 
would still be great because she is so fer- 
vently poetic. With the first sweep of her 
bow the auditor cannot fail to sense the 
magnetism of her personality. Such a qual- 
ity is the hallmark of artistic greatness. 
Bach’s great “Chaconne” does not enjoy 
the utmost favor with feminine violinists. 
Its magnitude, its austerity have something 
forbidding for them. Not so for Miss Par- 
low. Her interpretation of it is noble in 
its breadth of conception and in the sound- 
ness of its musicianship. Technically it 
caused her no difficulty, and the most diff- 


cult passages of double stops were per- 
formed with unfailing clarity, ease and 
general accuracy of pitch. After the “Cha- 


conne” the applause was so insistent that 
she added a Beethoven minuet. 

Of the final group, the Debussy minuet— 
which had to be repeated—and the Sarasate 
“riabanera” were most pleasing. In the 
latter, and in the Viennese waltz, which was 
given as an extra at the close, the rhythmic 
incisiveness and swing of the player were 
positively contagious. The Chopin nocturne 
was most poetically sung. 

Carl Bruchausen played the accompani- 
ments. 

Comments of the New York critics: 


She has an almost unerring technic and plays 
beautifully in tune. Double stops, chords, arpeg- 
gios, double shakes and all the other apparatus of 
the virtuoso of the fingerboard she handles with 
consummate ease. She plays harmonics absolutely 
in tune, with a lovely quality of tone and with 


musical phrasing. She makes the hearer forget that 
they are difficult because they reach him as a nat- 
ural part of the music, not as a tour de force.— 
W. J. Henderson in The Sun. 


There were opportunities for amazed admiration 
so frequent that they trod on each other’s heels, 
but the one large, all-pervading wonder was caused 
by the unaffected, unconscious manner in which the 
young artist performed the technical feats which 
the large numbers on her program called for. 


H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune. 
Her taste in performance is of the best; she has 
likewise true feeling, warmth and sincerity, quali- 


ties of high musicianship, which are united with an 
altogether remarkable equipment in all the technical 
factors of her art-—-Richard Aldrich in The Times. 





AMERICAN PIANIST ABROAD 





Arthur Shattuck’s Playing Enjoyed in 
European Music Centers 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, has been 
playing in Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and also in Constan- 
tinople with much success. His first con- 
cert took place November 8 in Gratz and 
with so much success that he was imme- 
diately re-engaged to appear in that city 
January 24 as soloist with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Loewe. 

In Budapest his success was repeated 
and according to advices just received the 
demonstration which followed his appear- 
ance in that city has seldom been equaled. 
In Bucharest it was a repetition of the pre- 
vious successes, and he was immediately 
re-engaged as soloist with the Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, which are directed by 
Dinico and are under the special patronage 
of the Queen. 

That American conductors are already 
acquainted with Mr, Shattuck’s European 
triumphs is proved by the fact that he has 
already been engaged by two of the most 
important symphony orchestras for the sea- 
son of 1911 and 1912, when he will con- 
certize in America. 





MISS LEWYN IN OHIO 





Gifted Young Pianist Wins Favor in 
Hamilton Recital 


HAMILTON, O., Dee. 
given recently at the Grand for the benefit 
of the Y. M. C. A. building fund was an 
artistic as well as a financial success. The 
young pianist, Helena Lewyn, who came 
as an extraordinary artist, appeared forthe 
first time before a Hamilton audience and 
proved herself worthy of all the compli- 
mentary press notices that were published 
about her during her concertizing of Eu- 
rope. She has a fluent technic, a deep in- 
sight in the works of all masters, perfect 
rhythm, and a _ beautiful, sonorous tone. 
The manner in which she rendered the 
Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata was some- 
thing new to Hamilton; in fact, all the 
works were given in a masterly manner. 
She was heard also to great advantage in 
Chopin numbers. 


23.—The concert 





Arthur Friedheim, the Pianist, Gives His 
Opinion of Strauss 
[Interview in New York Evening Mail.] 


“To me, Strauss, in nearly 
except his ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ is not to be 
endured by those who have high musical 
ideals. ‘Salomé,’ so far as the music is con- 
cerned, is a greater offense than the book, 
and ‘Elektra’ is quite as bad. Yet he filled 
a very important place, he accomplished 
what probably no other man now living 
could have done. He broke the Wagner 
influence. There was not a man writing 
opera who could get away from the Wag- 
ner idiom. It was impossible, and this 
threatened all orchestral writing, not only 
in Germany, but in the entire world. 
Strauss stepped in and broke the spell, as it 
were. 


everything 





Spanish Pianist to Tour South 


Marie Cuéllar, the Spanish pianist who 
recently made her New York début in a 
Mendelssohn Hall recital, has just been 
booked for a six weeks’ tour through the 
South by her manager, Mrs. E. M. S. Fite. 
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PIANO STUDENTS 


Should investigate the artistic music rolls for the 
the METROSTYLE 
which have been made by such great authorities as 


Strauss 


and other eminent musicians. 


They give the authentic interpretations of stand- 
ard compositions for the pianoforte. 


Playing one of these rolls is equivalent to a visit to 
the artist in his own home. 


These are of inestimable value in making clear the 
phrasing, accents, and tempi gradations, and fur- 
nish a standard for public performance and private 


Inquiries invited by the Music Roll Department. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


362 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“THE GIRL” IN ENGLISH 


Henry W. Savage Announces Early Pro- 
duction of Puccini’s New Opera 


The rights to the English version of Puc- 
cini’s new opera, “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” are owned by Henry W. Savage, 
who is planning to produce it in the near 
future, which event will mark his re-entry 
into the field of grand opera. Mr. Savage's 
memorable productions of “Parsifal” and 
“Madama Butterfly,” a few seasons ago, 
achieved for him a distinction and promi- 
nence in the realm of grand opera second to 
none in the English-speaking world. It is 
Mr. Savage's intention to duplicate the vast 
and massive scenic equipment employed in 
the Metropolitan production and assemble a 
cast of artists in keeping with the rank, 
dignity and artistic requirements of Be- 
lasco’s drama and Puccini’s score. 





Maud Powell and Waldemar Liachowsky 
in Iowa City Recital 


lowa City, Ia., Dec. 20—Before the 
largest crowd which has gathered at any 
one of the Y. M. C. A. recital numbers, 
Maud Powell, the celebrated violinist of 
world wide renown, completely captivated 
her audience and left them at the close of 
the program pleased beyond expression 
with her marvelous ability and work as a 
violinist. From the time the first note was 
sounded as Miss Powell drew the bow 
across the strings until the last vibration 
had died away after the closing encore the 
audience was held spellbound. ‘Time after 
time she was applauded and was forced to 
respond with numerous encores. 

Scarcely less pleasing was the work of 
Waldemar Liachowsky, the accompanist. 
In addition to his work as accompanist, to- 
gether with Miss Powell, he played varia- 
tions from the Kreutzer Sonata, a duet by 
Beethoven, and also two piano solos which 
were executed in a most pleasing manner. 


“SALOME” AND “ART” 


Chicago Writer with No Curiosity as to 
Former and Much as to Latter 


There are many pleas for “Salomé” for 
“art's” sake. | have no desire to see “Salo- 
me” (no one talks of hearing it), but I 
have a strong desire to know what “art” in 
music really is. John C. Freund, editor of 
Mu sicAL AMERICA, said, not long ago: 
“Surely, we must never forget that the pur- 
pose of music is to uplift, and not to re- 
duce to a state of collapse.” 

Is it not a misnomer to call a thing “art” 
merely because it is “true to life’? To 
represent a butcher of the Chicago stock 
yards on the Auditorium stage might be 
strictly true to life, possibly Salomé would 
call it artistic. The actors in a bull fight 
are thorough artists in their specialty. Yet 
we draw the line on them. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff declares Strauss’s 
later works, in which are classed “Salomé” 
and “Elektra,” to be beneath contempt as 
music. Henry E. Krehbiel, writing of 
“Elektra,” says the “reverberations of its 
explosion will last until public curiosity is 
satisfied. Not a moment longer. ‘That has 
been the story of Richard Strauss’s operas 


from the beginning.” Prof. Brandes, now 
of Leipsic, writes in much the same strain 
Mme, Schumann-Heink seems to hold the 
same opinion. These are great critics and 
authorities 

So how can we of the mere “public” de- 
cide whether or not we should admire what 


a musician call “the horrors 
of ‘Salome’ And who can tell us what 
really is “art” ?—EizanetH DeLMar in let 
ter to Chicago 7 ribune. 


| once heard 





Charlotte Lund Here for Tour 


Charlotte Lund, the New York contralto, 
arrived here from Europe December 22 for 
a concert tour. She has been abroad seven 
years, most of the time in Paris. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








BOOSEY & CO. have issued a new “Ari- 
etta”* for voice and piano, by Cyril 
Scott, the eccentric English composer. The 
words are by Duffield Bendall, and the set- 
ting is its composer’s opus 72, No. 2. Mr. 
Scott is still a comparatively young man 
and his productivity is not going to enhance 
his fame, in view of the general quality 
of his accomplishments thus far. In this 
“Arietta” Mr. Scott has succeeded in being 
melodious to a certain, if not very novel 
degree, and he has not sought to disguise 
the fact. That he has caught fully the 
meaning of the text is not by any means 
certain from his musical expression of it. 
Harmonically one always looks for curious 
matters of Mr. Scott, and in this song he 
has tried hard to do things which his critics 
may brand as lawless. The main trouble 
is that at moments the composer forgets 
his affectation and lapses ingloriously into 
the baldly commonplace. Such is not the 
manner of one gifted with real individ- 
uality. 
“Arietta” is not difficult in its vocal in- 
tervals. It is suitable for mezzo-soprano 
or contralto. 





"UNE PRISON,”} a setting of Paul 
Verlaine’s poem of that name, is one 
of the recent works of the prolific French 
composer Sebastian Schlesinger. The work 
is dedicated to Mr. Holman-Black and has 
been received with considerable favor in 
Paris and elsewhere in France and Italy. 
M. Schlesinger’s song is written in a fluent, 
melodic vein, with harmonies that are suit- 
able to its character while not ultra-modern 
in their dissonant qualities. The chief 
theme of the song bears something of a 
similarity to the well-known “Liebestraum” 
of Liszt. “D’Une Prison” is for mezzo- 
soprano. 


A .sEW composition that should be useful 

as a teaching piece is Cesare Galeot- 
ti’s “Le Coucou,”t further designated as a 
“piéce caractéristique pour piano.” It is 
extremely simple of execution and a pleas- 
ing little piece of music at the same time. 
= is based upon the two notes E and C, 
by which the composer represents the call 
of the cuckoo. This figure, piquantly har- 
monized, resolves itself into a dainty mel- 
ody which undergoes some simple and 
pleasant transformations. “Le Coucouw” 1s 
in the key of F. 


EAN PAUL KURSTEINER’S “Second 
Nocturne,”§ which is published by G. 
Schirmer, is a pleasing composition without 
ever reaching a notable height of imagina- 
tion or beauty. Mr. Kurstemer pays a cer- 
tain amount of deference to Chopin, as is 


Published by 


* ARIETTA. sy Cyril Scott. 
Boosey & Co., New York. 

*#“D’une Prison.” By Sebastian Schlesinger. 
Published by A. & Mathot, Paris. 

t“Le Covucov. By Cesare Galleotti, op. 136. 


Published by aE & Co., New York. 
$Seconp Nocrurne. By Jean Paul Kursteiner. 
Published by G. Schirmer. 


not unnatural of a composer who produces 
nocturnes to-day. The work is melodiously 
pleasing and wel] written for the piano. It 
is not very difficult of execution. 


ELEN HOPEKIRK, the Scotch com- 
poser, now a resident of Boston, has 
published, through G. Schirmer, a set of 
four short piano compositions entitled 
“Tona Memories.”* The headings of these 
pieces are “Wandering,” “Cronan,” “In the 
Ruins” and “A ‘twilight Tale. " 

In writing these compositions Miss 
Hopekirk seems to have been influenced to 
some extent by the works of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. Even the titles seem to indicate 
this fact. Musically it strikes one forcibly 
in the first number of the set, “Wandering,” 
which, by the way, is the best of the four. 
The massiveness o: the harmonies sug- 
gests certain things in the “Norse” and 
“Keltic” sonatas, though Miss Hopekirk, 
to be sure, never allows herself very 
striking liberties in the matter of dis- 
sonance. 

The piece is unmistakably Celtic in its 
character and is well made. The themes 
are strong and the form effective. The A 
Major section and the two pages imme- 
diately following are an engaging piece of 
writing. 

The second division of the work, “Cro- 
nan,” or “Hushing Song,” in G flat, is less 
satisfying. Miss Hopekirk does not seem 
happy in the purely lyric vein, and this 
simply because her musical ideas are not 
beautiful enough. Harmonically this piece 
has the simplicity that is required for a lul- 
laby. There is noticeable lack of variety 
of effective coloring in the composer’s 
scoring for the piano in this and the two 
remaining numbers. 

“In the Ruins” opens with a succession 
of sombre minor chords. Presently the 
composer touches upon the key ot A Ma- 
jor, when there is a recitative in octaves, 
which, coming immediately after the slowly 
moving harmonies, suggests a similar ef- 
fect in Schumann's “The Poet Speaks.” 
Throughout the recitative the third of the 
key is avoided. The sombre chords reap- 
pear, this time with greater rhythmic va- 
riety, and after momentarily touching B 
Major the recitative is resumed, this time 
a major second higher. «a tranquillo sec- 
tion follows in _ six-four time, the 
theme of which is afterwards repeated 
with harmonies, at a higher interval. It is 
interrupted for a brief space by a repeti- 
tion of the chords from the opening above 
a tonic pedal. It is also with these chords 
that the piece comes to a close. 

“A Twilight Tale” can be briefly de- 
scribed as a well written but not very sig- 
nificant or distinguished piece of music. It 
opens lyrically, is worked up to a dramatic 
climax and then returns to the lyrical man- 
ner. Melodically it is of a rather conven- 
tional pattern, 


* Iona MEMORIES 
York, G. Schirmer. 


By Helen Hopekirk. New 





HAMBOURG HAS SPEED CRAZE 





’Cellist Takes to the Automobile Habit 
During New York Visit 


soris Hambourg, the ’cellist, has become 
an enthusiastic automobilist during his fre- 
quent stays in New York, when he has been 
the guest at a number of country homes, 
whose hosts have taken keen delight in 
whizzing the distinguished ‘cellist from 
their out-of-town place into New York 
City. An intervals Hambourg himself has 
been asked to take various automobile 
steering wheels, and has become so expert 
that on a sunny afternoon, when Fifth 
Avenue is crowded, he may be seen guiding 
a big limousine or touring car up the Ave- 
nue, down through Central Park, into the 
country for a thirty or forty mile ride to 
some country residence. 

“There is nothing | like automobiling to 
steady one’s nerves,” declares Mr. Ham- 
bourg, “and if it were possible for me to 
remain sufficiently long in one place to 
have my own machine, I would buy one to- 
morrow. I hope, under the circumstances, 
however, that my address will not be given 
to the New York and other automobile 
salesmen, who are delightful chaps, but 
most persistent when they are anxious to 
sell a five thousand dollar car.” 


BROOKLYN CHORUS CONCERT 





Amateur Musical Club Sings Under 
Harry Rowe Shelley’s Direction 


The Brooklyn Amateur Musical Club 
gave its Christmas concert on December 19 
in the Academy of Music in Brooklyn and 
presented a very interesting program under 
the direction of Harry Rowe Shelley. 

The soloists were David T senate. Jr., 
violinist, Siegfried Phillip, and Mrs. Mar- 
tha Miner Richards. Mr, Phillip was very 
successful in a song of Heise “Bergman- 
den,” which he sang in Danish, and later 
in songs of Massenet and Schumann. Mrs. 
Richards sang the solo in a “Jubilate” by 
Bernhard Scholz and also the Prayer from 
Puccini’s “Tosca” with much beauty of 
voice and created a very favorable impres- 
sion. Mr. Talmage was heard in a “Ro- 
mance” of d’Ambrosio and was received 
with enthusiasm. As an encore he added a 
little “Scotch Lullaby” by Von Kunits. In 
his second group he gave pieces by Aren- 
sky, Fibich and MacMillen, again with 
equal success. He responded to the ap- 
plause with a “Berceuse” by Miska Hauser. 

The chorus sang with precision and bal- 
ance under the baton of Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley and reflected much credit on its con- 
ductor. 
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AMERICA THE LAND OF OPPORTUNITY 








Its Musical Possibilities as Platon Brounoff, Composer and Pianist, 
Sees Them—Significance of Indian Music—Some Reminis- 
cences of MacDowell and Rimsky-Korsakoff 








**MfODERN music, modern composers! 
Too much perspiration—too little 
inspiration !” 
Thus spoke Platon Brounoff, composer- 
pianist and lecturer, when interviewed re- 


cently by a representative of MusIcAL 
AmerIcA. Seated in his studio, working on 
the orchestral score of a suite he had many 
things of interest to speak about. Mr. 
Brounoff is a Russian, and studied at the 
Imperial Conservatory at St. Petersburg, 
graduating in 1891, in composition, piano 
and voice. He studied piano with the great 
Rubinstein, and that master himself was 
very fond of him, for Brounoff bears a 
striking resemblance to him in general ap- 
pearance. 

About musical conditions in America he 
had this to say: 

“America has opportunities such as no 
other country for producing art of the 
highest type. At present there seems to be 
prevalent a spread of popular music, rag- 
time and its kin, all over the country; but 
this is only on the surface. I am enthu- 
siastic over American music, and believe 
that I have given voice in my opera ‘Ram- 
ona’ to music that is distinctly American. 

“T have made a study of the music of the 
Indian tribes and still make no use of In- 
dian themes, note for note; I have tried to 
create the local color of the Indian, and it 
seems to me that I have been fairly suc- 
cessful, the many people who have heard 
it having been kind enough to compliment 
me highly on the work. In this work | 
have chosen a story that is dear to the 
hearts of our American people, and I be- 
lieve that if it were properly produced it 
would speak for itself.” 

Of the late Edward MacDowell Mr. 
Brounoff speaks with deep affection : 

“He used to come to my studio on Seven- 
teenth street and tell me of his troubles. 
He had an office on the same street, where 
he published his compositions, under the 
copyright of P. L. Jung, the name of a 
bookkeeper whom he employed. His ‘Wood- 
land Sketches,’ now his most widely known 
piano compositions, were published in this 
way and then purchased by Arthur P. 
Schmidt, of Boston. All the money he had 
he used to put his works before the public, 
and the great tragedy of his life, that note 
that later affected his mind, was the utter 
lack of response and recognition on the 
part of the musical public. He worked and 
toiled for American art, but he saw nothing 
of the reward that he so sought for.” 

A master of whom Mr. Brounoff cannot 
say enough is Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Rus- 
sian composer. Through the medium of 


the Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
through Wassili Safonoff, former conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, New York 
has heard some of that composer’s sym- 
phonic works. But Mr. Brounoff insists 
that we do not know him well enough. “He 
was a very serious man,” he said, “and 
stood only for the highest in art; in his 
spare moments, after we had spent time on 





Platon Brounoff, Composer and Pianist 


our profoundest theoretical work, he would 
delight in playing Strauss (not Richard, 
but Johann), showing genuine pleasure in 
the waltzes. He had remarkable insight into 
human nature, and saw already that cheap, 
vulgar and trivial music would spread more 
quickly than that music which has a mes- 
sage for mankind.” 

Pointing to a picture on the table Mr. 
Brounoff remarked: “There is his writing 
a few measures from one of his orches- 
tral works. I bade him goodby on leaving 
for America and I remember what he said 
to me to this day: ‘You will have a hard 
struggle in your artistic career, for I know 
you stand for high ideals. I admire you, 
going into a strange land, unknown, with- 
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out friends, to make your way. I admire 
your courage. Goodby.’ Those words were 
a prophecy, and they are true. I have 
toiled for what is elevating in art, and I 
am proud to say it. But I have not yet 
done all that I intend to do for American 
art, and I look forward to the future with 
sanguine eyes. 

“T am teaching a great deal at present 
and have among my pupils some very tal- 
ented singers. The fault with students 
here is that they want to go into the pro- 
fession before they are fully equipped. 
They study for a year or two and then get 
an engagement and never study again. The 
number of prominent American singers 
would be more than doubled were not this 
great fault so widespread. You ask me 
about my compositions. I do not like to 
talk too much about them; they must herald 
themselves. I have written much. I have 
here a symphonic suite for piano, ‘In the 
Russian Village,’ which may interest you.” 
And he took up the composition and played 
parts of it on the piano. The writer was 
deeply impressed with the music. 

Asked whether he believed in the prime 
necesssity of melody, even in modern com- 
position, Mr. Brounoff said: “Melody! Of 
course! Without melody there can be no 
great musical work. The best loved parts 
of the works of all of the great host of 
composers are resplendent with divine mel- 
odies. That is why I do not think Strauss 
will live, for he has little of direct appeal 
in his compositions, through his sparing 
melodic vein. I believe he will be re- 
garded in ages to come as a sort of encyclo- 


pedia which composers will consult when 
writing for the orchestra, to ascertain what 
can or what cannot be written. Strauss 
displays an orchestral technic that astounds 
and startles one, but he has not that gift 
of beauty, of sincerity, that we find in the 
work of Beethoven, Schubert, or Wagner.” 

“Some of your orchestral works have 
been produced here, have they not?” 

“Oh, yes; under Seidl my symphonic 
overture ‘Russia’ was given in 1896 and 
1897 and my ‘Intermezzo’ in 1894. Anton 
Seidl was the kind of man one meets but 
once in a lifetime. He was cut off in his 
best years and we lost a man who, as far 
as I know, has not yet been replaced. Now, 
these last three or four years, when Amer- 
ican music is beginning to be reckoned with, 
Seidl would be the very man, as conductor 
of one of our prominent orcnestras, or the 
opera, to give American works frequent 
hearings. It is deplorable that the men at 
the head of our great orchestral organiza- 
tions do not think it incumbent upon them 
to give American compositions a place on 
their programs. 

“The time must come when America will 
take her place among the great art-nations 
of the world. The music of the Indians is 
much more American than what Dvorak 
used in his ‘New World’ symphony, namely 
negro tunes and rhythms. I think that in 
the study of Indian music splendid work 
has been done by many; first, by Mac- 
Dowell in his ‘Indian Suite,’ and by contem- 
porary American composers among whom 
the names of Farwell, Carlos, “Troyer, 
Loomis, and Cadman are prominent.” 





DOLLAR GRAND OPERA 


Impresario Behymer, of Los Angeles, 
Makes a Success of It 


Los ANGeELEs, Dec. 31.—Impresario L. E. 
Behymer, of Los Angeles, has long had a 
belief that if opera could be decently pre- 
sented at prices of from $1 down to 25 
cents the public would rise to the attractive 
bait. Recently he has had an opportunity 
to try the experiment. The Bevani operas 
company had a contract with him that left 
the prices optional with the manager, and 
$1 opera was the result. 


The season lasted four weeks, and had 
the house not been thereafter engaged 
could have run longer. “Lucia” drew 9,500 


“Aida,” 8,950; 
Boheme,” 8,400; 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” 6,950; “Rigoletto,” 
8,200; “Traviata,” 5,400; “Pagliacci,” 4,100; 
“Trovatore,” 4,650; program of selected 
numbers, 4,200. The grand total is seventy- 
one thousand admissions. 

The total income at these low prices was 
$38,480, less than the income of a week at 
the Metropolitan. But look at the total of 
admissions and the consequent total of the 
musical education and pleasure furnished 
the public! 

This experiment in Los Angeles has at- 


“Faust,” 5,500; 
3,200; “La 


persons; 
“Martha,” 


tracted much attention elsewhere, and 
doubtless will be repeated here and in 
other cities. Sut in order to make it a 


success the company must be a well bal- 
anced one. Bevani was fortunate in his so- 
loists and especially in the youth, good 
looks and singing abilities of his chorus. 
W. F. G. 


New Yorker’s Opera for Buenos Ayres 
Frank Charles de Rialp, the New York 
composer, is completing his opera, “Pepita 
Timenez, which, he announces, is to be 
produced in Buenos Ayres, Argentina. 





The St. Petersburg String Quartet is 
giving a series of concerts in London. 


MR. HUTCHESON’S SEASON 


Pianist Kept Busy with Recitals and Or- 
chestral Engagements 


Ernest Hutcheson’s season thus far has 
been a brilliant one for the pianist from 
every point of view. It began with a 
Southern tour which included recitals in 
Birmingham, Columbus, Montevallo and 
other cities, and from which Mr. Hutche- 
son returned East in time for his New 
York recitals and to fill an engagement as 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Early in December Mr. Hutcheson started 
on a Western tour which took him as far 
as Tiffin, O., and at the close of which he 
is booked to appear with the Thomas Or- 
chestra in Chicago. He will return East 
for a short rest during the holidays. This 
will be followed by a reappearance in Phila- 
delphia January 3 and a second trip to the 
West. Later in the season Mr. Hutcheson 
will appear as soloist with the New York 
Symphony and the New York Philhar- 
monic orchestras in Brooklyn, New York 
and Washington. 





Philip Hale on Mario Sammarco 


Mario Sammarco met with the same en 
thusiastic success during his recent engage- 
ment in Boston as is always the case with 
this gifted baritone. Philip Hale, the em- 


nent Boston critic, thus wrote of his in- 
terpretation of Jago, in “Otello” 
“Mr. Sammarco was known here as an 


admirable singer, with little or no conven- 
tional histrionic ability. He was first of 


all the singer. His impersonation of Jago 
was, therefore, the more surprising, for 
while it might have been more subtle in 


its malignity and treachery, it was strongly 
characterized, and in some respects was 
the most effective Jago seen here since that 


of Victor Maurel. Mr. Sammarco sang 
in this part not merely rejoicing in his 
noble voice and vocal skill, but as an actor 
expressing his purpose and achieving his 
ends through carefully considered recita- 
tive and song.’ 
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DEBUSSY’S ORCHESTRAL “SONGS OF SPRING”’ 








ONDES DE PRINTEMPS” is the first 
orchestral work that Debussy has pro- 
duced since “La Mer” appeared in 1905. 
In the interval have appeared only some 
piano pieces, and some unimportant trans- 
actions. 
The piece bears this motto: 


Vive le Mai, bienvenu soit le Mai 
Avec son gonfalon sauvage. 


But so far as the manifest mood of the 
music is concerned Debussy might have 
had in mind the last four of those wonder- 
ful lines from Shelley’s “Ode to the West 
Wind” 

O thou 

Who chariotest to their dark wintry bed 

The winged seeds, where they lie cold and low, 

Each like a corpse within its grave, until 

Thine azure sister of the spring shall blow 

Her clarion o’er the dreaming earth and fill 

(Driving sweet buds like flocks to feed in air) 

With living hues and odors plain and hill! 

Let me confess at once that Debussy in 
this score seems to me to have accomplished 
a masterpiece. He has felt the essential 
spirit of the spring and he has released it 
in music, the vitality, the gayety, the tender- 
ness, the freshness and the magical charm 
of which are beyond denotement. These 


songs of spring are songs of jubilation. 
There is in them nothing of the vague but 
poignant sadness of spring days—a sadness 
that can be more intolerable than any sad- 
ness that pertains to the moods of autumn. 
This music is tremulous with the sense of 
quickening and stirring life; it is possible 
to hear it in the rumor of dancing and 
singing children or we are reminded of 
flower-decked creatures sporting in dim 
forest glades; but its prevailing note is im- 
personal, elemental. It exhales the vernal 
rapture of the natural world rather than 
the springtime passion that can fill the 
human heart with a swelling tide ot mys- 
terious joy and unutterable longing. De- 
bussy when he wrote this delectable and 
adorable music sent his spirit into the 
woods and fields, through gardens and 
orchards and petal-showered lanes, and out 
upon the moors and hills; he trod the brown 
soil of the earth, but he also looked long 
up into the green branches and the warm 
gusty sky of May and savored the fragrant 
winds. 

It might truly be said of Debussy that in 
this exquisite score Nature, in the words of 
Shelley, has inaeed made him her lyre.— 
Harper's Weekly. 





Hard Lot of the Music Critic 
[John F. 


The critic’s lot is not always a happy 
one; readers expect him to deliver a final 
verdict, one that shall never be upset, after 
hearing a new work once, and often within 
an hour of hearing it. A book reviewer 
may turn back and read a second, or even 
a hundredth time, a doubtful passage; an 
art critic may return again and again to a 


Runciman in London Saturday Review.] 


picture about which he is not sure. Why, 
once | caught Mr. D. S. MacColl red- 
handed, taking a second glance at a pic- 


ture he had scrutinized carefully not half 
an hour before, and he seemed not at all 
abashed. Once I passed Mr. Laurence Bin- 
yon in a gallery and his guilty air revealed 
that he had been looking again at some 
painting. How would these critics get on 
if, for instance, on entering Chenil’s, they 
were placed in wheelbarrows, perambulated 
rapidly through the various rooms of that 
delightful gallery, then brought back to the 
door and shot onto the pavement? In the 
case of the musical critic, the new works 
are swiftly wheeled past him, and he gets 
a momentary glimpse. If, on Monday 
week, in the middle of Mr. Holbrooke’s 
concerto, | had risen from my seat and 
said, “Excuse me, Mr. Holbrooke, but 
would you mind repeating that passage?” 
what would have happened? Of course, 
angry protests, police, ejectment, downfall, 
and utter humiliation, 





Youngstown Audience Applauds Cecil 
Fanning in Song Recital 


YouncGstowNn, O., Dec. 22.—Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, scored another success at his re- 
cital in Youngstown; recently he appeared 
before the Morning Musical Club. His 
program was well chosen and the large 
audience that heard him gave him an ova- 
tion. Youngstown music lovers have heard 
many of -the leading artists and did not 
hesitate to put Mr. Fanning with the best 
of them. He has a voice of rare quality 
and uses it intelligently. 

Youngstown music lovers are planning 
a festival to be given in June. There will 
be three concerts, the first to be given by 
the Thomas Orchestra and soloists on Wed- 
nesday evening, June 7. The second, on 
Thursday afternoon, June 8, will have a 
miscellaneous program, orchestral and 
choral, and at the third, on Thursday even- 
ing, June 8, the “Messiah” will be given by 
the Festival Chorus and local soloists, with 
the assistance of the Thomas Orchestra. 





Dubinsky in New York Concert 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the ‘cellist, was one 
of the assisting artists at the concert held 
on the evening of December 18 at the So- 
ciety of St. Vincent de Paul, New York. 
Mr. Dubinsky played Godard’s “Sur le 
Lac,” Davidow’s * ‘Am Springbrunnen” and 
a Popper “Hungarian Rhapsody.” The 
‘cellist was in his best form, playing each 
of these pieces with admirable technical 
effect, roundness and beauty of tone qual- 


ity and musicianly understanding. His 
work was one of the most pleasing features 
of the concert, and was rapturously ap- 


plauded. 


Should Have Been Sung in English 
[Reginald De Koven in New York World.] 


A well-known manager prominently con- 
nected with the giving of opera in English 
said to me on the opening night of “The 
Girl of the Golden West”: “Had the opera 
been sung in English there would have 
been a different story to tell.” This, I 
think, is eminently true, and when the work 
is sung in English, as it undoubtedly will 
be when sent on tour through the country, 
I am of opinion that much of the lack of 
realism now attributed to the music will be 
found to have disappeared. Any composer 
naturally, and especially when unfamiliar 
by association with the actual locale of his 
theme, draws his inspiration from the text 
to which his music is to be wedded, and, as 
I said last week, the Italian translation, 
from the inherent qualities of the language 
if for no other reason bears little or no re- 
lation to the spirit and atmosphere of the 
English original. 





Montgomery Music Club’s Concert 

MontcoMery, ALA., Dec. 18.—The first 
concert of the season by the Montgomery 
Music Club introduced as vocal soloists 
Mrs. O. C. Maner, Mrs. R. Thomas and 
Carrie West, and also Nellie Wolff, vio- 
linist, and R. Thomas and Mr. Maguire, 
pianists. Three choral numbers were sung 
by the club choir of twenty-four women’s 
voices, the most popular being the “Pil- 
grim’s Chorus” from “Tannhauser.” Miss 
Wolff played the first movement of the 
Violin and Piano Suite by Goldmark, which 
was a new number to this city, and proved 
most enjoyable. Messrs. Thomas and Ma- 
guire played two two-piano numbers, “An- 
dante-Valse,” by Arensky, and an arrange- 
ment of a Beethoven aria by Saint-Saéns, 
the perfect unison which they maintained 
creating a most favorable impression. This 
was Mr. Maguire’s first public appearance 
in this city and made him very welcome. 
Mr. Thomas’s accompaniments were ad- 
mirable. J. P. M. 





David Bispham in Providence 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 22.—In Memorial Hall 
on Friday evening the second concert in 
the Students’ Course, under the auspices 
of the Providence Musical Association, 
took the form of a song recital by David 
Bispham, who is always niost popular here. 
Hall and gallery were completely filled. 
The program was given wholly in English 
and Mr. Bispham prefaced his recital with 
a brief talk, in which he took strong ground 
in favor of singing English to English- 
speaking audiences. He was hadicapped in 
his work by a severe cold. G. F. Hi. 





Another Bispham All-English Program 


So successful was David Bispham’s re- 
cent song recital in Carnegie Hall that the 
baritone has decided to offer a second all- 
English program, on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, January 3. The program, which 
will be wholly different from the one pre- 
viously given, will include, in addition to 
a fine group of modern songs, several ex- 
cerpts from operas of Verdi and Wagner, 
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BERLIN’S HOMAGE FOR MISS GOODSON 





Pianist Captivates Hearers by Uncommon Display of Art and Virtuoso- 
ship—Amy Hare’s Remarkable Concert of Chamber Music—Tilly 
Koenen’s Farewell Before Departure for American Tour—Benita 
le Mar and Augusta Cottlow in Other Recitals 


Bertin, Dec. 8.—Many persons who went 
to the Beethoven Saal on Tuesday of last 
week for a piano recital, expecting to be 
rewarded by nothing out of the common, 
came away alive with surprised admiration. 
The concert-giver was Katharine Goodson, 
and she captured the hearts of her audience 
by storm. She played her program, com- 
posed of Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, 
Grieg and Tschai- 
kowsky numbers, 
with such excellent 
musicianship and 
thorough artistic 
finish that all the 
enthusiasm was 
amply justified. It 
was one of those 
rare events when 
one is not inclined 
to analyze either 
technic or  inter- 
pretation, but is 
content simply to 
enjoy the effect of 
the entirety. Kath- 
b arine Goodson 

never impresses her hearers as the same 

player in two different pieces. With remark- 
able adaptability she penetrates the atmos- 
phere of a composition, and with the aid of 
her technical means produces a rendition 
which in point of concreteness and perfec- 
tion of character- 
ization could not 
readily be equaled. 

The rare cir- 
cumstance, for 

Germany at least, 

of a singer who 

had resigned from 
the Royal Opera 
being re-engaged 
at the same insti- 
tution will take 
place at the Berlin 

Royal Opera. Bap- 
. tist Hoffmann, the 

baritone, who re- 

signed from the 

Royal Opera, is to 

sing as a guest in 

the first perform- 
ance of Humperdinck’s opera, “Die K6nigs- 
kinder,” and, from the beginning of next 





Tilly Koenen 











Katharine Goodson 


season, has been re-engaged for a number 
of years. 

Last Sunday, December 4, witnessed a 
chamber music concert in the Beethoven 

Hall, which §at- 

tracted widespread 

interest. Amy 

Hare, the pianist, 

gave this memor- 

able concert, with 
the assistance of 
' Lady Hallé (Nor- 
man-Neruda), Pa- 
blo Casals, the 
cellist, and Oscar 

Nedbal, viola. The 

program did jus- 

tice to the fame of 
these artists: Pi- 

ano Quartet in E 

flat Major, Schu- 

mann; Piano Trio 
in B Major, op. 

97, Beethoven; 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, op. 25, Brahms. 
' Miss Hare again proved herself a pianist 
of astonishing technic. She plays with a 
precision and tone shading delightful to 
hear. Her worth as a pianist, had we not 
been cognizant of it before, was illustrated 
beyond dispute, especially in the presto 
movement of the Brahms quartet. Here 
her playing was a remarkable piece of vir- 
tuosoship in itself. 

“If one has ever been a great artist he 
remains such until the end of his days,” 
might be the most applicable maxim for 
Lady Hallé. Her rendition of the violin 
parts of the program pieces was enough to 
fill one with wonder when we consider that 
many years have passed since we were wont 
to look upon this splendid woman as one 
of the very few stars among violin players. 
Possibly her tone is not quite as voluminous 
as formerly, and the inclination of the great 
solo-artist to concentrate her energies on 
her own instrument rather than adapt her- 
self to the ensemble is prevalent. But, all 
in all, how many violinists could do justice 
to such a task so complete as this old lady 
and ever-young artist? 

Pablo Casals, as a ’cellist, stands to-day 
at the height of his fame. His tone is of 
such splendor, his musicianship so pro- 
found that one can do nothing but admire. 

Oscar Nedbal showed that his present vo- 
cation as conductor has in no way curtailed 
his violinistic abilities. There were times, 
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MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM 





Mrs. Aldrich Gives Piano Recital and 
also Introduces Mr. Hutcheson 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dec. 20.—Keen dis- 
appointment was felt among music lovers 
when Mrs. John A. Cathey announced, after 
Madame Gadski’s recent arrival in the city, 
that it would be impossible for the prima 
donna to sing owing to a severe sore throat. 
Mrs, Cathey promises to bring her back this 
month and also to introduce Francis Mac- 
Millen in January and Scharwenka in Feb- 
ruary. 

At a recent meeting of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, Oliver Chalifoux was elected presi- 
dent upon the resignation of Fréd Moore. 

Professor Grambs is rehearsing “Elijah,” 
for the Spring festival when it will be sung 
with the Damrosch Orchestra. The Music 
Study Club recently presented Louise 
Homer in concert, and one of the largest 
audiences ever seen at a musicale greeted 
the singer. 

Mrs. T. H. Aldrich, Jr., has given the 
first of her series of concerts with Ernest 
Hutcheson as soloist. Mr. Hutcheson pro- 
vided a pleasant surprise to Birmingham’s 
music lovers and had to respond to many 
encores. Mrs. Aldrich’s series, besides 
Hutcheson, includes such artists as Maud 
Powell and Liza Lehmann. Mrs. Aldrich also 
played a fine program herself at the Coun- 
try Club, her numbers including the Gluck- 
Brahms. Gavotte, played with real delicacy; 
Schumann’s Novelette, three Chopin num- 


bers, Liszt’s etude in D flat and the Pa- 
ganini-Liszt Campanella. Mrs. Aldrich’s 
numbers showed the vast strides she has 
made since her last recital. Fannie Marks, 
violinist, of Montgomery, assisted Mrs. 
Aldrich ‘and her numbers also were vocifer- 
ously applauded. Louis Merkel of Mobile, 
the able accompanist of Saslavsky, Dam- 
rosch’s concert master, was an important 
addition to an already strong attraction. 
A. H. C. 





Olga Steeb to Play in Three Concerts 
with Berlin Philharmonic 


Bertin, Dec. 22.—Olga Steeb, the Cali- 
fornia pianist, has been booked to play three 
concerts with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the Berlin Sing Academy on March 10, 18 
and 23, 1911. Her programs are to consist 
of the following concertos: 

March ro—Brahms’s D Minor, op. 15; Beetho- 
ven’s G Major, op. 58; Liszt’s E Flat, No. 1. 
March 18—Schumann’s A Minor, ? 4; Chopin’s 
F Minor, op. 21; A. — wy *- at ely 
Op. 23. March 23—Grieg’s A Minor, op. 16; Mo- 
zart’s Krémnigsconcert; Scharwenka’s F Minor, 
op. 82 (composer conducting). 

Miss Steeb is reported to have memorized 
more than 1,100 piano compositions, the 
size of her répertoire thus surpassing even 
that of Anton Rubinstein, who was gener- 
ally conceded to have had the largest rec- 
orded répertoire of somewhat more than 
1,000 compositions. O. P. Jacos. 
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perhaps, when his bowing was somewhat too 
obtrusive, but then in a chamber music con- 
cert the musician is apt to predominate over 
the virtuoso. It was certainly a highly in- 
teresting and most enjoyable evening. Fol- 
lowing the concert, a supper was given to 
many distinguished personages, at the home 
of the Hon. Mary Portman and Miss Hare. 

On Friday Tilly Koenen, the Dutch con- 
tralto, gave her only concert of the season 
before sailing for America. She was in 
splendid voice and sang a large and varied 
program composed of numbers by Beet- 
hoven, Kann, Van Eyken, Hugo Wolf, De- 
bussy, Riger, Brahms and Strauss. The 
large audience gave her an ovation, as 
much for her superb renditions, as for a 
farewell. She was ably accompanied at 
the piano by Paul Aron. 

Benita le Mar, who is an American by 
birth and one of the best interpreters of 
song music of the present day, gave a 
Lieder Abend in the Bechstein Saal on 
Wednesday, devoted exclusively to Debussy 
and Reger. Many singers possess superior 


vocal means to Miss le Mar, but very few 
can equal her in musical intelligence. The 
very soul of a composition is brought 
forth by this excellent artist with such 
clearness that the hearer is not left in the 
least doubt as to what has been the inten- 
tion of the composer. The reader can 
draw conclusions as to the significance of 
this accomplishment when he considers that 
the program consisted entirely of Debussy 
and Reger compositions. 

At the third chamber music concert of 
the Waldemar Meyer Quartet on the same 
evening, in the Sing Academy, Augusta 
Cottlow, the. American pianist, was the as- 
sisting artist. She played the piano part 
of Arthur Foote’s quintet with the elegance 
and finish which ever characterizes her 
work. It was to be regretted that her task 
was not more grateful, although an artist 
like Miss Cottlow is capable of awakening 
the interest of her audience, however in- 
significant the composition she plays may 
appear on first sight. 

O. P. JAcos. 





CLEVELAND CONCERTS 


Mahler Makes Big Impression—Singers’ 
Club Does Itself Proud 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 19.—Gustav Mahler 
was here on December 7, directing the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, which 
gave one of the concerts in the symphony 
series at Gray’s Armory, under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes. 
There was a big house and of all the 
orchestras and directors visiting Cleve- 
land, none has received more praise from 
public and critics than Mahler and his 
men. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the di- 
rection of Ralph Everett Sapp, gave its 
first concert ms the season on the West 
Side last Tuesday evening, December 13, 
to a well filled house. The soloist, Chris- 
tine Miller, pleased all greatly by her work. 

The Singers’ Ulub opened its eighteenth 
season at Gray’s Armory last Thursday 
evening, December 15, to the usual packed 
house. Under the direction of Conduc- 
tor Albert R. Davis, this fine body of men 
sang themselves into the hearts of Cleve- 
landers. They did themselves proud, and 
are a credit to the city. Rita bornia was 
the soloist and sang charmingly. In her 
art, her voice and her personality, she 
won her audience unreservedly. - 

There was a time when Cleveland could 
hardly stand one concert a week during 
the Winter season and we have given five 
big ones the last week and all of them to 
large houses. How we do grow! 


A. F. W. 





A Progressive Music School in Idaho 


Moscow, Ipauo, Dec. 17.—Up to date the 
Department of Music of the University of 
Idaho, at Moscow, Idaho, has presented four- 
teen musical programs. Among them were 
students’ musicales, club programs and con- 
certs by the music faculty in towns of the 
State, such as Lewiston, Potlatch and be- 
fore the Columbian Club and the State 
Teachers’ Association at Boise, Idaho, all of 
which have been eminently successful. Still 
others are scheduled for after holidays, 
and Dr. Cogswell, with his staff of teachers, 
including Margaretha von Osten, vocalist; 
Fay Hostetter, pianist, and E. Hellier- Col- 
lens, violinist, is bringing the department 
well to the front. 





Horatio Connell, Philadelphia Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 16.—Horatio Con- 
nell, the American basso, was the soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Club at its first con- 
cert in the Bellevue-Stratford on Decem- 
ber 15. He sang songs by Strauss, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Loewe, Stanley, Mus- 
champ’s “Where Go the Boats,” and Lewis 
Bruen’s “Serenade.” He was enthusias- 
tically received and compelled to give a 
double encore. 





WARREN (0.) ORCHESTRA 





Symphony Organization Under Lynn B. 
Dana Makes First Appearance 


WarrEN, O., Dec. 22.—The Dana Orches- 
tra of Dana’s Musical Institute, an organi- 
zation of fifty men under the directorship 
of Lynn B. Dana, gave a most interesting 
performance at Dana Hall recently. The 
concert, while the first to be given by 
such a large body of local players, marked 
the 1720th appearancé of the Dana Orches- 
tra. The organization up to this season has 
been under the baton of W. H. Dana, but 
this year his son has taken over the di- 
rectorship. . The membership is composed 
of members of the school faculty and the 
student body. 

Last night’s concert was the first of a 
series of three to be given in this highly 
musical town, which, though possessing but 
12,000 inhabitants, has as many concerts a 
season as many large cities. The orchestra 
displayed a surety of attack, good tempo ob- 
servance, strict observance of dynamic: con- 
trast and other characteristics that go 
toward a proper performance. As a director 
Mr. Dana possesses much personal mag- 
netism as well as fine musicianship. The 
program included: 


“Unfinished” Symphony (first_ movement), Schu- 
bert, Orchestra; (a) Serenade, Pierné; (b) Waltz, 
op. 64, No. 1, Chopin- Dana, String Orchestra; 
Cornet Solo, Romanze “Entsagung,” Schwer, Ross 
Hickernell; Three Dances from I enry VIII, Ger- 
man, (a) "Morris Dance, (b) Shepherd’s Dance; 
(c) Torch Dance, Orchestra; Selection, ‘Madama 
Butterfly,” Puccini, Orchestra; Violin Solo, “Hejre 
Kati,” Hubay, W. B. Hert; (a) Berceuse from 
Jocelyn,” Godard; (b) “Punchinello, ” Herbert, 

rchestra; March from “Tannhauser,” Wagner, 
Orchestra, arranged for strings by Lynn B. Dana. 





New Operetta by Composer of “Hans” 


Monte Caro, Dec. 17.—A new operetta 
by Louis Ganne, composer of “Hans the 
Flute Player,” has just been sung here and 
has proved exceedingly bright and full of 
graceful melodies. The librettists, Paul 
Ferrier and Paul de Choudens, have built 
their story from the adventures of the 
Greek courtesan Rhodope (from which 
character the operetta takes its title), tell- 
ing of her romantic advancement by mar- 
riage with Amasis to the position of 
queen of Egypt. The action takes place 
650 years before the Christian era. 





Heinrich Hensel, the Wiesbaden tenor, 
will sing Parsifal and Loge at Bayreuth 
next year. 
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SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL and MAY, 19II 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For information address: 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Now Booking for 
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The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marsha!i, ist Vielia. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin. 
a 


Miss Edith Jewell, Viola. Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncello 


nee of the « quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 4 


quality.—PHILIP HALE in Boston Herald, March 12, 1909. 


THE AMERICAN 


Management, THE JOHN E “PINKHAM iM MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., New York STRING QUARTETTE Medseld, Mass. 








wo EMU SEVER 


Violinist, Teacher, Lecturer, 
oice, Piano 


eee 131 West oe, * Street 
$03 Col. New York 





owe BROCKWAY 


LECTURE RECITALS 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


“THE LATEST WORD IN OPERA” 
Illustrated at the Piano 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg. 
Broadway and 26th Street, New York 
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MUSICAL 


AMERICA 


December 31, rgfo. 





THOMAS WV. 


MUSGROVE 


Accompanist 


Address c/o GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
668 West End Avenue New York 


CECILE AYRES 


PIANIST 


Touring Europe Season 1910-11 
21 Neue Winterfeld St., BERLIN, Germany 
MARTHA 


CLODIUS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 111 West 77th St., New York 
Telenhone. 7906 Schuvler 


RICHARD PLATT 


Pianist and Teacher 
STUDIO, 14 STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 


LORENE 


ROGERS -WELLS 


SOPRANO 


Management: 


FUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


CLIFFORD 


CAIRNS 


Basso Cantante 
Manacement: Mare Laven. 434 Fifth Ave.. New York 


CHARLES 


KITCHELL 


TENOR 


Personal Address: 176 W. 81st St. Tel. 9984 Schuyler 
Management: Haensel & Jones, 1 E, 42d St., New York 


CHARLES R. 


HARGREAVES 


—ee TENOR 


ement, EUGENE KUESTER 
Street _ New | York 


BEATRICE 


WAINWRIGHT 


Concerts—SOPRANOQ—Oratorio 
VOICE CULTURE 


50 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK 
Instructor National Conservatory of Music, Tel. 2166 Harlem, 


SAMUEL A. 


BAL DWVIN 


Concert Organist 
Address: 
The College of the City of New York 


THERESA RIHM 


Dramatic Soprano 
Oratorio — Concert — Recital 


Address: 
c/O Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


ORMSBY 


Management J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West Sist Street, New York 
Persona! Personal Address, 180 Claremont | Avenue "Phone Morningside 4173 


RUYSDAEL 


BASSO METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
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| TAYLOR’S “PSYCHOLOGY OF SINGING” IN GERMANY 





ROM the reviews of the German edition 
of the “Psychology of Singing,” by 
David C. Taylor (published by Schuster & 
Loeffler, of Berlin), which are now appear- 
ing, it is seen that the author’s attack on 
throat stiffness and mechanical vocal train- 
ing is beginning to make headway there. 

It is worth mentioning that the most in- 
fluential musical and scientific publications 
are the most emphatic in their endorsement 
of Taylor’s contentions. 

R. Imhofer, M. D., writing in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Laryngologie (Wurzburg), says 
that Taylor's work deserves to be taken 
seriously; that it towers high above the 
great number of similar treatises, and that 
its writer demolishes the structure of pres- 
ent day voice culture, and attacks the basic 
principles of its methods, to a great ex- 
tent justly. 

The same reviewer believes that every 
reasonable vocal teacher, and the throat 
specialist as well, must admit that the 
faculty of imitation deserves much more 
attention than it has hitherto received, and 
that even if Taylor’s book does not bring 
about the desired revolution in voice cul- 
ture, it is, at any rate, destined to exert a 
highly beneficial influence on vocal art. 

Professor Ernst Wolff, writing in Die 
Musik, Berlin, finds the title “Psychology 
of Singing,” a program in itself, inasmuch 
as the incorpor: ition of psychological prin- 
ciples in the science of voice culture is the 
chief merit of Taylor’s work. 


Professor Wolff calls Taylor’s reasoning 
“trenchant,” and says that he seeks to 
free the art of song from the fetters of 
mechanical methods, to place singing once 
more on a natural basis, and to restore to 
it the character of a truly musical art. 

In the Breslauer Zeitung, Paul Mittmann 
affirms that Taylor preaches the return to 
nature with flaming words; that his rea- 
soning opens up surprising new lines of 


thought, and that his conclusions cannot 
be upset by even the most obstinate op- 
ponent. 


He says that with true inspiration Tay- 
lor’s book battles for naturalness, and that 
with the return to voice culture on a 
natural basis, the old glory of the art will 
be restored., He also says that the “Psy- 
chology of Singing” does not bring the 
richest gains to the singer and vocal teacher 
alone, but that it belongs, without question, 
to the library of every cultured musician. 

An excellent review of Taylor’s book has 
also appeared in the Allgemeine Musik Zei- 
tung, Berlin, from the pen of Richard Hahn. 
This writer says that Taylor has an as- 
tounding command of the materials of 
voice culture; that he proceeds with the 
earnestness and thoroughness of a true man 
of science, and that his criticism of the 
countless methods now in use is irresist- 
ible in its logic, and displays an admirable 
grasp of psychology, physiology, and phil- 
osophy, such as can hardly be equaled by 
any other singer, or vocal teacher. 








OPERATIC ACTING NEEDS TO BE HUMANIZED 


—DAVID BELASCO 





AVID BELASCO, author of “The Girl 

of the Golden West,” upon which Puc- 

cini’s new opera is based, was asked re- 

cently by the New York Tribune if he 

found the singers of the Metropolitan Com- 

pany hard to train in the histrionics of their 
roles. 

“Not in the least,” was the reply. “Easier 
even than any native actors. It seems to 
me that men and women simply because 
they happen to be opera singers have been 
told that this precludes their acting. Yet I 
found Miss Destinn, Mr. Caruso, Mr. 
Amato, Mr. Gilly, even the individual mem- 
bers of the chorus, remarkably quick in 
learning. ‘lhey were all, to start with, 
thinkers, men and women who had devoted 
years to study. Even the chorus was dif- 
ferent from the average stage mob. Each 
member of it hoped at some time to be- 
come a principal, and the intelligence and 
energy that pressed them forward there 
helped them marvellously in their acting. 

“To my mind it means simply this: Men 
and woimen, after all, are deep down in’ their 
souls neither French, nor Italians, nor Bo- 
hemians, nor Germans, but simply human 
beings, made out of the same clay as the 
rest of us. Give them a chance to think, 
show them what is expected of them and 
they will respond to it. 


“Operatic acting in the past has been 
too much a thing of tradition. When an 
opera was first produced some stage man- 
ager put down the exact ‘business’ to be 
followed, and that ‘business’ too often has 
been followed ever since. Yet how unnat- 
ural this acting now seems to us. It surely 
has no relation to anything on earth! Mr. 
Puccini has realized this, and has tried to 
humanize his characters. 

“To humanize acting, it seems to me, 
should be the tendency of the modern oper- 
atic stage. It has been the tendency of the 
drama. The days of ‘the grand style’ are 
passed. Actors and actresses must now de- 
port themselves like human beings, and not 
like puppets who have been trained by note. 
There is now a greater simplicity, a truer 
naturalness. It is the cry of ‘back to 
nature. * * 

“Of course, operatic acting presents difh- 
culties that are not met with on the dra- 
act to the 


matic stage. A singer must 
music, to the beat. It is impossible to 
obtain the subtle effects reached by dra- 


matic actors. Acting in opera must be 
in a slightly broader style. A singer cannot 
pause in his action simply because it seems 
to him effective. He must regard the music. 
Yet despite this, | believe that operatic act- 
ing can be greatly humanized.” 





RECITAL BY GILBERTE 


Composer and Soloists Give Interesting 
Interpretation of His Works 


Hallett Gilberté, the composer, gave a 
recital of his own works on ‘luesday eve- 
ning, December 20 at the studio of Claude 
Warford in East Twenty-second street, 
New York. The artists who participated 
in presenting Mr. Gilberté’s works were 
Julia Hume, soprano, who was heard in 
the “Serenade” with much success, and 
the “Gilberté Waltz” in which she took a 
high E with fine vocalization and beauty 
of tone; Grace Ewing, contralto, who sang 


three songs in good style, and Edward 
Brigham, who sang a dramatic song, “Love 
Lost.” 


A notable feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was the appearance of Edmund 
Breese, the actor, who recited a scene, “The 
Uncle,” with music by Mr. Gilberté, with 
distinct success. The Kahn Trio, com- 
posed of three young prodigies, also assist- 
ed, playing a “Gavotte” and “Slumber 
Song,” and a dance, “La Gaieté,” with great 
proficiency, on their respective instruments. 
Mr. Gilberté was himself at the piano and 
added much to the presentation of his com- 
positions by interpreting the piano parts 
so artistically. His songs are marked by 
originality, and a style which is always 
pleasing and still convincing. 


WANTS PERMANENT OPERA 


Milwaukee Trying to Raise Guarantee 
Fund of $50,000 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 26.—Contingent upon 
public sentiment, plans are under way to 
make Milwaukee not only the music center 
of Wisconsin but a permanent home of 
grand opera. Progressive business men 
who have co-operated to make the present 
season successful stand ready to lend 
financial aid for annual seasons of at least 
five performance each if the music-loving 
people of the city evince a sincere desire 
to support opera presented by singers of 
international fame. 

There is a movement in progress to se- 
cure a guarantee fund of $50,000 to induce 
producers of opera to consider Milwaukee 
as a center of first rank. Mrs, Clara Bowen 
Shepard, impresario, says that the outlook 
is encouraging. 

The present season was arranged through 
the co-operation of public-spirited men and 
women who appreciate the educational ad- 
vantages of opera. These persons have in- 
creased their guarantee from $25,000 to 
$30,000, and it is said on good authority 
that before a great while the $50,000 goal 
will be reached. M. N. S. 


Leoncavallo’s “Malbruck” is now running 
at the Apollo Theater, Paris. 





609 W. 177th St. 





Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


Eminent Teachers in All Departments. 


Piano, WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD; Piano, 
GEORGIA KOBER; Theory, Organ, WAL- 
TER KELLER; Vocal, Arthur Beresford; 
Violin, Sig. Antonio Frosolono; Public School 
Music, William Apmadoc; Dramatic Art, 
Winnifrede W. Just. 


Wm. H. Sherwood and faculty available for 
Concerts and Lecture Recitals 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN id USS 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
MR. HENRY HOLDEN 


Recitals and Piano Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 


Studio, Stelnway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE 


Teacher of Singing 
Will return to his studio, 701 Carnegie Hall 


New York 
ABOUT OCTOBER 1 


AGNES 


KIMBALL 


Dramatic Soprano 
ORA TORIO—CONCERT—RECITAL 
(Tel.) New York 


LILLIAN 


SOPRANO — Voice Culture 


(Halian Method ) 1425 BROADWAY 
Wed.and Sat., New York 
Mail Address: 

11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


$ SODER- HUECK 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
VOCAL STUDIO 
116 East 25th Street New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone, 6863 Madison) 


TEMPLETON 


STREATOR 


VOICE 
Studios 862-863 Carnegie Hall, New York 
LYMAN WELLS 


CLARY 


Oratorio — BARITONE — recital 


Address: 164 West 47th St. New York * 
Telephone, 610 Bryant 
BARI- 


. FANNING ‘: 


Accompanist: H. B. TURPIN 
For terms and dates address 
H. B. TURPIN 
McIntire Building, Dayton, Ohio 


EMMA E. 


PATTEN 


SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: 


J. E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 3ist Street, New York 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


concert? HAR PIST Meskeice 


Instruction 
Hagenset & Jones, 1 E. 42d St. 


3505 Broadway, New York 
Tel. 3230 Audubo: 


ams WELLS 


TENOR —Concerts, Recitals, Oratoric 
Personal Address: 317 W. 95th St., N.Y. Tel. 4850 River 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, 1 E. 42d St., &. ¥. 


Leontine de Ahna 


CON TRALTO—Concert—_Recital—instruction 
Teacher of Voice Culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
RESIDENCE STUDIO - - - + HOTEL ENDICOTT, NEW YORK 
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NEW ORLEANS HAS 
“THATS” PREMIERE 


Massenet Opera Finely Sung by 
French Artists—Mlle. Rolland 
in Title Role 
New Orveans, Dec. 20.—This city was 
given its first performance of Massenet’s 
“Thais” at the French Opera House Thurs- 
day night. This remarkable work was pre- 
sented excellently by Mr. Layolle’s artists. 
Mile. Marie Louise Rolland interpreted the 
title rdle in a manner to surprise even her 
ardent admirers, singing the music with 
beauty of voice and acting with telling effect. 
Athanaél was sung by M. Moore, who seemed 
to fit into the part perfectly. The young 
baritone made a splendid impression. M. 
Morati, fully recovered from a_ serious 
throat trouble, sang Nicias in fine style, 
and Hubert, the popular basso, was a first- 
class Palemon. The orchestra, under the 
baton of de la Fuente, scored tremendously 
and the “Meditation,” played by Marcel 
Bienvenu, had to be repeated. All in all, 

the premiére of “Thais” was a triumph. 
The opera troupe has been drawing large 
audiences. Last week was given to per- 
formances of “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” and 
“Carmen.” Mlle. Lowe, the successor to 
Mile. Scalar, arrived Wednesday and made 
her début Saturday night as Valentine in 
the “Huguenots.” H. L. 


PIQUA’S NEW CHORUS 








Apollo Musical Club Sings with Gracia 
Ricardo as Soloist 


Piogua. Ohio, Dec, 22.—On December 6 
the Apollo Musical Club, a newly organ- 
ized chorus of one hundred men and an 
auxiliary chorus of 200 women, gave its 
initial concert at May’s Opera House under 
the direction of H. W. B. Barnes, to one 
of the largest and most fashionable audi- 
ences in the history of the city. Mme. 
Gracia Ricardo, the soloist, was very fa- 
vorably received. She disclosed a pleasing 
personality, a voice of great richness and 
charm, distinction of style and full com- 
mand of the technical resources, compre- 
hensive interpretive maturity, all creating 
a profound impression. 

The possibilities of the new organization, 
under the direction of Mr. Barnes, were 
shown to be such that definite and organ- 
ized steps are being taken looking to a big 
musical festival here next Spring, when 
one of the leading symphony orchestras and 
a dozen of America’s stars will participate 
in a three or four days’ series. An audito- 
rium for the seating of four thousand 
people is being built especially for this big 
festival, showing that the people of Piqua 
and western Ohio are in earnest in this en- 
deavor to make the festival the biggest 
thing Ohio has ever had outside, perhaps, 
of Cincinnati. 





Applause That Meant Something—An 
Incident of a Tilly Koenen Concert 


The pleasant temper and demeanor of 
Tilly Koenen, the Dutch contralto, and her 
power to sing in a manner that appeals to 
the uninitiated as well as to the cultivated 
music lover, can be appreciated from the 
following incident which took place at an 








CONDUCTOR ARENS AS A RANCHMAN IN NEW MEXICO 














Conductor F. X. Arens and His Sons in the Garden of Their New Mexico Ranch 


HOSE who know F. X. Arens only as 
one of the strong workers in the great 
musical field of New York do not think of 
him as a New Mexico ranchman. Nor do 
they know, perhaps, that, as a voice special- 
ist, Mr. Arens does not confine himself 
strictly to New York. The accompanying 
picture shows him with his three boys—Eg- 
mont, Waldo and Winfried—composing the 
“Arens Mandolin and Glee Club,” holding 
a rehearsal of college songs in the garden 
of his New Mexico ranch. 

The results of Mr. Arens’s work, in the 
recent success of a number of his pupils, 
may well entitle him to congratulations. 
Particularly successful has been his pupil, 
Edna Blanche Showalter, who has every- 
where delighted audiences during her tour 
just finished with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 
Albany critics spoke of the great beauty and 
purity of Miss Showalter’s tone and com- 
pared her with Farrar. Equally successful 
were her appearances in Binghamton, 
Ithaca, Johnstown, Auburn, Schenectady, 
and other cities included in the tour. It was 
found that her voice had a clarity and 
power which enabled it to stand out clearly 


against the fortissimos of the orchestra. 
The richness of her higher tones, the 
warmth and purity of her singing, her tem- 
peramental qualities, as well as her powers 
as a coloratura singer, were all spoken of 
with admiration by the critics. 

Miss Showalter was engaged by Walter 
Damrosch to sing in Pierné’s “Children at 
Bethlehem” at the Young People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts at Carnegie Hall last week 
and also for several repetitions of the work 
in New York City and on tour. 

J. Humbird Duffey, the tenor, whom Mr. 
Arens made over from a baritone, sang the 
tenor role last week in a performance of 
the “Messiah” with the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston. Not long since he sang 
the baritone part of the same work with the 
same society. 

Another pupil of Mr. Arens, F. A. 
Thomas, bass baritone, having sung so well 
the excerpt from Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in the People’s Symphony Concerts, 
was engaged to sing an aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba” at the concert of this 
organization last week, when he revealed 
the possession of a big voice of rich 
quality. 





afternoon recital where Miss Koenen was 
the attraction. 

The singer had just concluded a simple 
song whose effectiveness lay in the sim- 
plicity of its delivery, distinctness of enun- 
ciation and beauty of tone. It was an ap- 
pealing song, calculated to secure an effect 
if artistically handled. The final strains 
had scarcely died away when a little girl 
in the audience hopped quickly to her feet 
and stood in the center of the aisle, clap- 
ping her tiny hands with such undisguised 
enthusiasm that the entire audience mo- 
mentarily held its own _ half-started ap- 
plause and turned to the child, whose palms 
were tingling with the strenuosity of her 
efforts. 

Miss Koenen looked down at her ad- 
mirer, and with a smile asked quite audibly 
if she would like to have the song sung 
over again. Receiving an appreciative nod 
from the little enthusiast, the contralto 
gave the signal to her accompanist and 








New Chicago Musical 
College Building 


246-7-8-9 Michigan Bliv’d 
ca 


Management: EUCENE KUESTER 


25 WEST 42d STREET 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Now in its NEW HOME Facing the Lake Front Park 
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KAUFMANN 


went through the composition for the sec- 
ond time. 





Soloists at Jersey City “Messiah” Re- 
ceive Conductor’s Warm Praise 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano; 
Krank Croxton, bass, and Pearl Benedict, 
contralto, sang two of the solo parts at a 
performance of Handel’s “Messiah” in Jer- 
sey City on December 21, under the direc- 
tion of Arthur Woodruff. While it is cus- 
tomary for these two artists to receive 
commendation for tueir work, the criticism 
of such a well-known director has added 
weight. Says Mr. Woodruff, in a letter to 
the manager of these artists: “I want to 
congratulate you on the fine work of your 


artists at my performance of the ‘Messiah’ 


in Jersey City last night. They sang with 
great intelligence, fine feeling and surety. 
It is a great pleasure for any conductor to 
have singers of their calibre to work with.” 





Frances Alda in Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincotn, Nes., Dec. 20.—Frances Alda, 
the operatic soprano, gave a song recital 
here on the 13th, giving a fine program 
beautifully sung. The smoothness of her 
singing in her Italian and French groups 
was exquisite, and the Strauss “Standchen” 
called forth a warm recall. At the close of 
the program Mme. alda gave a joyously 
dramatic presentation of “The Year’s at the 
Spring,” by Mrs. Beach. 





Humperdinck’s Wardrobe Burned 


Engelbert Humperdinck, composer of 
“Konigskinder,” lost his entire wardrobe 
by fire in the closet of his room at the Hotel 
Astor on Wednesday evening, December 21. 
He attempted, unsuccessfully, to conquer 
the blaze himself and was obliged to call 
the servants of the hotel, who put it out 
with extinguishers. 


AMERICAN WORKS 
THE MOST POPULAR 


Native Compositions on Gadski’s 
Indianapolis Program 
Warmly Approved 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 20.—A significant fea- 
ture of the concert given here December 
14 by Mme. Gadski and Edwin Schneider, 
under the auspices of the Mannerchor, was 
the enthusiastic appreciation of the songs 
“The Little Gray 
by Louis Victor Saar, “Bird Rap- 
tures” by Edwin Schneider and “The Year’s 
at the Spring,” by H. H. A. Beach—all these 
were repeated in answer to emphatic ap- 
plause, and a group of three children’s 
songs by Sidney Homer was similarly re- 
ceived with favor. As a prelude to the con- 
cert the Mannerchor, under Rudolf Heyne 
sang “Nachtzauber,” by Storch, with beau- 
tiful intonation and shading. 

A pupils’ recital is not usually an at- 
traction save to relatives and friends of the 
performers; but even the blasé concert- 
goer could not fail to be interested in the 
program given at the Metropolitan School 
of Music on December 15 by the students 
of Leon Sampaix. It is really remarkable 
that M. Sampaix has succeeded in such a 
short time in impressing his individuality 
on his pupils. This is only his second year 
with the Metropolitan, and the style and 
finish with which his advanced pupils 
played difficult compositions by Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns and Chopin were really remarkable. 

M. Sampaix added to his laurels by his 
recital on December 12 at the Odéon. He 
excels as a virtuoso in just such composi- 
tions as he presented on this program and 
aroused his hearers to unwonted and stim- 
ulating applause after each number. The 
phenomenal technical feats of the Liszt 
Grand Galop Cnromatique were accom- 
plished with amazing ease, and the sar- 
donic humor of the Serenade of Mephis- 
topheles from Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust” was well brought out. M. Sam- 
paix won the gratitude of serious musicians 
for presenting in its entirety the Schumann 
Sonata in G Minor, which is too seldom 
heard. 

On the afternoon of December 14 the 
Matinée Musicale gave a program at the 
Propyleum, consisting of classical dancers, 
madrigals and folk songs. The most ef- 
fective number was “The King’s Hunting 
Jig,” by Dr. John Bull (1563-1628), played 
with admirable spirit and esprit by Carrie 
Amelia Hyatt, one of the best soloists of 
the club. 

On December 9 a concert was given at 
the Odéon by the combined orchestras of 
the Metropolitan School of Music, assisted 
by Hugh MeGibeny, violinist. The audi- 
ence was so large that many were obliged 
to stand and were amply compensated for 
the inconvenience. 

The children’s orchestra, under Yuba 
Wilhite, numbers thirty-two; the interme- 
diate orchestra, under Nathan D. Davis, has 
thirty-four members, and each gave its se- 
lections in a way that showed good material 
and training. ‘dhe Metropolitan School 
Orchestra, directed by Hugh McGibeny, 
proved its mettle in the “Ballet Egyptien”’ 
by Luigini, a difficult and exacting composi- 
tion full of Oriental color, and the require- 
ments of which were adequately met. The 
Beethoven “Theme and Variations,” for 
string orchestra, formed a good contrast 
and was equally well rendered. 

Hugh McGibeny played the “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” by Saint-Saéns in his very best 
style, which means gratification on the part 
of the audience. Mrs. McGibeny played the 
accompaniments with wonted ease and 
adaptability es Be OO 


by American composers. 
Dove,” 





Flora Wilson in Pueblo, Col. 


Puesto, Cor., Dec. 17.—Flora Wilson, the 
colorature soprano, was heard here in con- 
cert on the evening of December 16. Miss 
Wilson, who was accompanied by Orville 
Wasley, sang her usual program with much 
fire and brilliancy of delivery. Her suc- 
cess was great, the audience being most 
enthusiastic, and she was obliged to give 
four encores. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, = - 40. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40¢. 
There, Little Girl, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated tide page, 60c. 
The Race, Two mays. ... 2 2 
Little Boy Blue, Two keys, - 50c, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, - 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Twokeys, §1 Net 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
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THE NEGLECTED BICENTENARY OF FRIEDEMANN BACH 








|? is difficult to see precisely who will 

help to keep alive the reputation of 
another musician who was born just two 
hundred years ago, for neither singers, nor 
organists, nor pianists, nor indeed any other 
branch of the musical profession can be 
said to be even mildly interested in Wil- 
helm Friedeman Bach, and perhaps even 
those to whom his name is not unfamiliar 
would hardly have given him a thought 
again this year but for the fact that they 
have heard somehow of his bicentenary. 
There has been no bicentenary festival for 
him any more than there has been for 
Boyce or Arne; but the compilers of mu- 
sical annals and diaries mentioned his 
name, and the enterprising body known as 
the London Chamber Concert Association 
did better still; it gave a performance last 
January of one of his works—a “Sinfonia” 
in one movement for two flutes, strings, 
and figured bass. Apart from this nothing 
of any importance of his has been played 
this year, and, except for a transcription 
of his organ concerto in D Minor which has 
appeared in the programs of Mr. Emil 
Sauer and a few other pianists, notning of 
any importance of his evér is played. The 
reason for this is simple: the greater part 
of his compositions remain in manuscript. 
A volume of fugues and polonaises has 
been published by Peters, and the same 
polonaises were also printed in the sixth 
volume of that valuable French collection 
of piano music—“‘Le Trésor des Pian- 
istes”; the thirteenth «olume of the same 
collection also contains a suite and four 
fantasias. Davison’s editions of the two 
grand fantasias which Arabella Goddard 
used to play, and also of some of the so- 
natas, were published years ago, so were 
the very dull sonatas for harpsichord dedi- 
cated to Miss Dumerque; and both the la- 
borious Pauer and the indefatigable Rie- 
mann have in modern days edited a few 
of the piano works, including some of the 
concertos; but, except for this handful of 
compositions, which is not by any means 
fully representative, the music of Friede- 
man Bach lies on the shelves of the Royal 
Library in Berlin. 


Overshadowed by Younger Brother 


One reason perhaps why it has been al- 
lowed to lie there unpublished for so long 
is that Friedemann’s reputation has been 
overshadowed by that of his younger 
brother, Carl Philipp Emanuel, who had 
far less genius but far more capacity, and 
who gained an interest in the eyes of his- 
torians because of his supposed contribu- 
tions to the growth of the sonata (Sir Hu- 
bert Parry has shown how the value of 
these has been exaggerated), and also in 
the eyes of the public because it has al- 
ways read of him as the typical represen- 
tative of the transitional period from Se- 
bastian Bach to Haydn. But, although 
Friedemann’s reputation is not high at the 
present day, he was considered in his life 
time the most gifted of all the family after 
his father. “He could replace our father,” 
said Emanuel of him, “better than all the 
rest of us put together.” He was also 
looked upon as the finest organ-player of 
his time, 


His laziness, his dissolute habits, and his 
general recklessness in the matter of morals 
are all that is known to many people about 
Friedemann Bach, though even this is less 
familiar to the present generation than it 
was to those who read about him in Brach- 
vogel’s romantic novel. Since he lived to 
the age of seventy-four, he must have pro- 
gressed by very slow degrees, if we are to 
believe that he drank himself to death. 
However, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that he was compelled, on various 
occasions during his lifetime, to throw up 
one post after another, and that he was in 
a state of poverty and degradation when he 
died. * * * 


Piano Sonata His Strongest Work 


This sonata (for piano, 1744), of Friede- 
mann’s is one of his strongest and most 
original works; the slow movement has a 
beauty and pathos which, though allied to 
the beauty and pathos of Sebastian’s airs, 
are stamped with a character of their own, 
while the first and last movements are ex- 
periments in binary form and illustrate the 
sonata at a very interesting moment of 
transition, when fugal and contrapuntal in- 
terests were pulling the composer one way 
and the older traditions of sonata form 
another. His Sonata in C is on more con- 
ventional lines and, though both vigorous 
and graceful at times, is frequently dull, 
though not so dull as two others which 
Davison edited in his time, or as the six 
sonatas for harpsichord with accompani- 
ment for violin or violoncello which were 
dedicated to Miss Dumerque. These last 
are stupid and mechanical and are quite un- 
worthy of thé man who could write such a 
work as the organ concerto in D Minor or 
the two fantasias which Arabella Goddard 
used to play. 

The organ concerto, with its superb open- 
ing on a long tonic pedal and its exquisite 
slow movement in 6-8 time, is perhaps his 
finest instrumental work and was highly 
prized by his father, whose transcript of the 
manuscript is now in the Berlin Library. 
A concerto in D Major for pianoforte and 
orchestra has a strong and spirited open- 
ing movement, but the last movement is 
rather too rigid in its rhythm and too florid 
in its decoration to bring the whole work 
up to the level of the concerto in E flat 
for two pianos. This has a very beautiful 
slow movement which reminds one of an 
air by Sebastian Bach, and the part-writing 
throughout is free and flexible. Another 
concerto in F for two pianos has a fine 
opening subject in the manner of one of 
the rollicking Brandenburg concertos, and 
fresh, vigorous writing combined with good 
tunes will be found in the four fantasias in 
“Le Trésor des Pianistes.” The suite in 
the same collection has a charming Sara- 
bande, and Bourrée, with repeated phrases 
not unlike those which are characteristic of 
Domenico Scarlatti, and among the works 
on a smaller scale the piano fugues and 
polonaises (which are not really dances, 
but Musikstiicke in 3-4 time) are note- 
worthy for the closeness of their texture 
and their mastery of technical devices.— 
London Times. 





Spectacular Element in Wagner Dramas 
[W. J. Henderson in New York Sun.] 


The fact that Wagner’s music pleases in 
concert form does not destroy the argu- 
ment that the dramas would fail were the 
spectacular elements removed from them. 
The least spectacular of them all is “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” and yet even in this there 
might be some doubt as to the complete 
success of the music in the first part of the 
third act were there no picture of the deso- 
late and ruined castle and the suggestion of 
the empty and almost hopeless sea beyond. 
When it comes to the more pretentious 
tetralogy, what would befall it if it were 
stripped of its shows? Where would “Das 
Rheingold” finish without the shimmering 
waters, the little fish maidens, the glitter- 
ing Nibelungen hoard, the crumpled 
dwarfs, the winnowing serpent, the shift- 
ing Loge, the lightning of Donner, and the 
rainbow bridge to the shadowy Walhall? 
In “Die Walkiire’ what do not the musi- 


cian and the poet owe to the wavering fire, 
the mists, the flying horses and the moon- 
light? Is it necessary to continue? Think 
of the dragon and the flitting little birdie 
in “Siegfried,” the clanging anvil and the 
steamed prima donna, who is rescued from 
her uncomfortable position by a kiss which 
we can see actually lasting for thirty sec- 
onds by a watch. 





Beebe-Dethier Sonata Recitals 


The second Beebe-Dethier Sonata recital 
will be given in Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Wednesday night, January 4. Miss 
Beebe and Mr. Dethier are filling a series 
of joint appearances in Boston, Chicago 
and cities of the Middle West, and are 
meeting with decided favor. The program 
for their second Mendelssohn Hall appear- 
ance will include Ciaccona in G Minor, 
Vitali; Sonata in A Major, Franck; So- 
nata in A Major, Mozart; Sonata in G 
Major, Stojowski. 
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Two New Song Cycles 


A welcome addition to the library 
of the music iover 


LOVE’S DIAL 
By Reginald De Koven 
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Twilight 


Dawn Noon Moonlight 
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By Adolph M. Foerster 
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Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 
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MARIE NARELLE TO 





Irish Balladist Specially Engaged 
for John McCormack 
Concerts 


The Irish balladist, Marie Narelle, who 
has recently completed a triumphantly suc- 
cessful tour of the world, is once more 
back in America, where she has decided to 
make her home. The few appearances 
Miss Narelle has already made in this coun- 
try have given her compatriots ample cause 
to congratulate themselves on the an- 


nouncement made by the Quinlan Inter- 
national Bureau of her special engage- 
ment for the John McCormack Concerts, 
to be given during January and February 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
other cities. 

The critic of the West Australian Daily 
News once wrote of Miss Narelle: “It is 
because she uses her wonderful powers 
to give expression to the deeper emotions 
of the human soul that she moves her 
audience to the depths. She is not a singer 
who happens to be a woman, she is a 
woman who sings. Her ‘Minstrel Boy’ is 
not merely a song, it is a defiant protest 
against slavery, and a memorable aSser- 
tion of what Mr. Gladstone once called the 
‘imperishable principle of human liberty.’ 
Miss Narelle has a wonderfully expressive 
countenance; in her frown the shadows of 
night, and her smile a streak of sunshine.” 

Miss Narelle, who in appearance, man- 
ner and sentiment typifies the ideal Irish- 
woman, has been described by the Dublin 
Freeman’s Journal: “Erin herself fired to 


MAKE HOME HERE 





—Photo by Mishkin 
MARIE NARELLE 


rebellion, and singing as no training, noth- 
ing but soul and inborn melody could make 
her sing.” In Ireland, England, Scotland, 
Canada, New Zealand and Australia, Miss 
Narelle has a reputation as an incompar- 
able singer of Celtic ballads, a reputation 
amply justified on the few occasions 
Americans have had the privilege of hear- 
ing her. 





PRODUCING A NEW OPERA 





A Suggestion to “Punch” Inspired by a 
Recent Noted Premiere 


Our contemporary, Punch, has been pub- 
lishing of late parodies on the announce- 
ments that preceded the giving of “Salome” 
in London, says the New York Telegraph. 
“Among the new instruments scored for,” 
announces Punch, “is a Schreckhorn. The 
drums are ‘divided’ into twenty-one, such 
being the number of drum parts alone that 
the composer has written.” 

Had he been here a few days ago Mr. 
Punch might have written as _ follows: 
“Sarcio e Leone,” Signor Masuccini’s new 
opera, based upon Charles Klein’s new play, 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” will be pro- 
duced on Saturday night at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House. It requires so large an 
orchestra that Signor Toscanini will con- 
duct the rear and Herr Alfred Hertz the 
van. The air “Calda Sara la Citta Stasera” 
(“A Hot Time in the Old Town To- 


night”), which Signor Masuccini has intro- 
duced in this opera several times for the 
purposes of American atmosphere, is scored 
for five goliardophones, a quartet of Mat- 
terhorns, two shuffleboards and a fire plug, 
in addition to the usual instruments. 

At the crisis of the dramatic action of 
the piece, new orchestral effects are ob- 
tained by the placing of dried ravioli in the 
mouths of the trumpets and blowing fortis- 
simo and by the violent plucking of the bass 
viol’s back hair by the tympanist. Signor 
Masuccini has called in the aid of Mr. 
Charles Klein to assist him in the matter 
of rehearsals and Signor Calamari, the 
tenor, and Signor Asti Spumante, the bari- 
tone, have already an American_demeanor. 
Signorina Pozzo Profondo of Scranton is 
the only American in the cast. She sings 
“Oh” in the second act. 

The prima donna will be Signora Fata 


Morgana (née Nwybikstski) of Buda 
Pesth. She has veen chosen for the role 
chiefly because she can sing it. Signor 


Tigretti-Palazza also begs to announce that 
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in addition to the presence of the com- 
poser, Signor Masuccini, at all perform- 
ances, his publisher, Signor Vespasianio 
Discordi, and his local _ representative, 
Signor Giorgio MacNab (of Edinbougo) 
have also been invited to be present. Signor 
Masuccini’s real estate operator and stock 
broker, Signori Ergasterio and Contango, 
cannot be present owing to the pressure of 
business at Mergellina di Pozzuoli, their 
native town. Owing to the amount of pub- 
lic interest in this opera, the price of seats 
has been quadrupled and the cost of lem- 
onades a la Katz will be increased from 
fifteen cents to twenty. The heads of de- 
partments will bow after_each act, and the 
receipts for the first night, for which the 
house is already sold out (with the excep- 
tion of a few ninety dollar seats), are ex- 
pected to total thirty thousand dollars. 





WOMEN’S PHILHARMONIC 





Third Private Concert by the New York 
Organization 


The orchestra of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society, Marguerite Moore, conduc- 
tor, gave its third private concert at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on Tuesday even- 
ing, December 13, assisted by George Kelly, 
bass baritone. The program was refresh- 
ingly original and a real revelation of the 
possibilities of the orchestra and its leader. 
Miss Moore herself played the David Pre- 
lude, Adagio, and Rondeau Brilliante, for 
solo violin and orchestra, with vibrant 
warmth and subtlety; “The Deluge,” by 
Saint-Saéns, the Obertass, Mazurka by 
Wieniawski, with fine feeling and spirit; 
and Schubert’s “Bee,” all with orchestral 
accompaniment. Her reading of the Handel 
D Minor concerto was brilliant and the 
orchestra’s response instantaneous. The in- 
cidental solos were well given by the Misses 
Johnstone, Neidhardt and Bell. The or- 
chestra played also a love song and a dash- 
ing Norwegian dance, by Grieg, with re- 
markable grace and freedom. 

Mr. Kelly sane two numbers delightfully, 
not forgetting ‘ ‘King Charles,” a real mas- 
terpiece as he sings it. 





Donizetti’s Piano 


Among the treasures to be exhibited at 
the exposition in Rome next year, says the 
New York Evening Post, is Donizetti's 
piano. A metal plate set into it contains 
this injunction, made in a letter written 
by him: “Never sell this piano for no 
matter how great sum, for my whole ar- 
tistic life slumbers in it. Since the year 
1832 its tone has sounded in my ear; the 
Annas, Lucias, Belisars, etc., whisper on 
its strings; let it live as long as I live. It 
was with me in my time of hope, in my 
happy married life, and in my loneliness. 
It was a witness of my joys, my tears, my 
disappointed hopes, my happy love; it 
shared my fears and my tormenting cares; 
in it my genius lived, each epoch of my life 
path it gives back; your father, brother, all 
have seen us two, and all of us have tor- 
tured it; it was a comrade to us all; so 
may it to your daughter ever be a marriage 
portion bringing a thousand sad and happy 
thoughts.” 


ARTISTIC SONG RECITAL 





Given by José Agrillo, Mme. Penn-Par- 
rish and Avery Belvor 


Signor José Agrillo, tenor, assisted by 
Mme. Penn-Parrish, soprano, and Avery 
Belvar, baritone, was heard in recital in 
New York at the studio of Giorgio M. Sulli, 
the voice teacher, on Saturday afternoon, 
December 17. The recital had been an- 
nounced to be given at the Plaza, but owing 
to the busy Christmas season a large 
enough audience could not be obtained. 
The original program was therefore not 
adhered to and the following was sub- 
stituted : 

(b) “Buona notte,” 


“In the Great 
Penn-Parish; “E 


_ (a) “Primavera,” Tirindelli, 
signora, “Cimmino,” Signor Agrillo; 
Unknown,” D’Hardelot, Mme. 


lucevan le_ stelle,” Puccini, Signor Agrillo; 
“Vissi d’arte,” Puccini, Mme, Penn-Parrish: 
Prologue from “Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, Mr. Bel- 
vor; “Si mes vers avaient des ailes, ” Hahn, 


Mme. Penn-Parrish; Raccoonto from “Andrea Chen- 
ier,’ ’ Giord ano, Sign or Aprillo; Duet from “Caval- 
leria,” Mascagni, Si gnor Agrillo and Mme. Penn- 
Parrish; Duet from RPagliacci,” 
Penn-Parrish and Mr. Belvor. 


Leoncavallo, Mme. 


Signor Agrillo proved himself an ad- 
mirable singer in every respect. He has a 
high tenor voice of pleasing timbre and 
sings with warmth and abundant tempera- 
ment. He sang the charming “Primavera” 
with great success, and in the duet from 
“Cavalleria” he carried his audience to the 
heights of enthusiasm. 

Mme. Penn-Parrish has a true dramatic 
soprano and was equally satisfactory in 
her songs, as in the “Vissi d’arte,” in which 
she scored heavily. In the duet from “Cav- 
alleria,” with Signor Agrillo, she also did 
splendid work, and the applause following 
it demanded a repetition which was granted. 
Mr. Belvor’s singing of the “Prologue” was 
artistic. His Italian diction is excellent and 
his interpretation in keeping with the best 
tradition. He, later in the program, sang 
the duet from “Pagliacci,” with Mme. Par- 
rish, with much feeling and beauty of voice. 
Mr. Giorgio M. Sulli played the accom- 
paniment in admirable fashion. 





Puccini’s Yearly Income $50,000 
[From New York Evening Post.] 


Puccini’s income from his operas is esti- 
mated at $50,000 a year. In Italy the most 
popular of his operas is “La Bohéme,” 
which was sung last year some five hun- 
dred times. In other European countries 
and in America, the favorite among his 
operas is “Madame Butterfly,” which was 
given last year in seventy-three theaters in 
Germany alone. In France, according to 
Comedia, 833 performances of foreign 
operas were given between January, 1890, 
and January, 1910, at the Opéra Comique, 
and Puccini stood first, his “Bohéme,” 
“Tosca,” and “Butterfly” having received in 
that period 390 representations, or nearly 
one-half the total number. 





Dr. Alfred von Bary, the Dresden tenor, 
is to sing Siegmund and Siegfried in a 
special performance of the “Ring” cycle in 
Madrid next April. 





Severin Ejisenberger, the Berlin pianist 
and teacher, has been playing in Stockholm. 
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NEW CLUB FOR MUSICIANS 





New York Professionals Organize an Exchange—Prominent Organists, 
Pianists, Conductors, Singers and Violinists Interested 


The desire of many active professional 
musicians to have a social club, with per- 
manent headquarters, will be realized early 
in the new year. Tali Esen Morgan, who 
has on many occasions taken the initiative 
in movements affecting the interests of 
musicias, in characteristic fashion sets 
forth the plan as follows: 

“At last it has come! The musicians of 
Greater New York are to have a real club. 
Grand big rooms, finely furnished, open 
every day from 9 in the morning to mid- 
night. Reading rooms, writing rooms 
(with finest of stationery), day and night 
telephone service, day and night elevator 
service—modern in every respect. 

“At the last meetine of the National As- 
sociation of Organists, which includes 
practically all the leading organists of this 


cided to form this club at once. One made 
the remark that it was a disgrace to the 
musical profession of New York that it 
had no fraternal place of meeting. 

“The Musicians’ Club of New York will 
be for organists, conductors, concert, ora- 
torio and opera singers, music teachers, 
pianists, instrumental soloists, choir leaders 
and of course kept, up to a high standard. 

“Already the list of members is growing 
rapidly and includes leaders in the profes- 
sion. 

“This club will bring together the con- 
ductors, managers, organists, singers and 
other concert artists and will become a 
great musical center. 

“The location will be in the Forty-fifth 
Street Exchange, that fine new building 
next to the Lyceum Theater, a few doors 
from Broadway. A finer location could 
not be found in New York.” 


Louis. Early in the month the contralto 
was heard at a concert in Philadelphia. 
She sang arias by Gluck and Giordani as 
well as modern songs. Her lower tones 
sounded singularly beautiful, and she con- 
trolled her voice with taste and intelligence. 





Sang Mozart’s “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


In a combination operatic and dramatic 
entertainment at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, December 16, given by the Public 
Good Society, a performance of Mozart's 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” translated from the Ital- 
ian by Alma Webster-Powell, was the prin- 
cipal feature. It was given with A. Judson 
Powell as musical director and the follow- 
ing cast: Fiordiligi, Mme. Webster- Powell ; 
Dorabella, Mrs. Flora Benelisha; Despina, 
Mrs. Mary Motley; Don Alfonso, Henry 
Bunnell; Guglielmo, Francis Motley; Fer- 
rando, George Gillet. 





Henry W. Savage’s New Press Repre- 
sentative 
A. Blodget, formerly press repre- 


sentative for Henry W. Savage, has with- 
drawn from that post in order to take up 


MUSIC IN ERIE, PA. 





Recital by the Le Sueurs of Pittsburg 
Enjoyed by Large Audience 


Erie, Pa., Dec, 20.—A trio consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Le Sueur, of Pitts- 
burg, and Percival Le Sueur, of this city, 
entertained a large and appreciative audi- 
ence at the High School Auditorium on 
December 9. Winifred Le Sueur on this 
occasion appeared for the first time in Erie 
and was at once received with marked 
favor. 

Charles Le Sueur, with his beautiful 
tenor, repeated his former success here in a 
program of great variety. The piano num- 
bers rendered by Percival Le Sueur were 
an attractive feature of the evening. 

John R. Roberts, of Pittsburg, heard for 
the first time by Erie music lovers, rendered 
invaluable assistance and was decidedly 
pleasing as baritone soloist at the second 
concert of the Erie Teachers’ Association 
on December 1. Gade’s “The Crusaders” 
and Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” were sung 
under the direction of E. W. Van Guelpen. 

E, M. 





city and of the United States, it was de- : Py 
the duties of another position on Mr. Sav- 


age’s staff 


A meeting will be held next week to fur- 


ther this plan. A temporary committee for Singerbund has decided to 


The Rhenish 5 








ZOFIA MARYA the club has been named as follows :_ ae His successor is James Shesgreen, long hold a monster festival in Cologne on July 
nib ve J. mone (= ‘rma ggg adi Par well known in the New York theatrical 1-3, 1911. A large concert hall will be 
Pianist Violinist | Perry Averill, Mark Andrews, Gwilym  feid, built especially for the occasion. 

Miles, Hans Kronold, Homer N. Bartlett, 








Will C. Macfarlane, Reed Miller, William 
C. Carl, Louis Dressler, Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell, G. Aldo Randegger, J. Warren An- 
drews, Walter S. 1 oung, Frederick Schlie- 
der, Chester H. Beebe, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Rafael Navarro, Edmund Jaques. 
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Eva Mylott in St. Louis and Philadelphia 





Recital and Ensemble Eva Mylott, the contralto, scored a nota- 
Direction: ble success at the recent performance in St. THIRD SEASON, LEADING COLORATURA SOPRANO 
\q. H. HANSON, 437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YoRK | Louis with the St, Louis Symphony Or- 
; : chestra of Handel’s “Messiah.” Miss My- M 
ELIZABETH SHERMAN lott took full advantage of her many op- etropolitan Opera House 
portunities, and her rich and _ beautiful WILL ALSO BE AVAILABLE FOR 


voice was heard to splendid advantage in 
the aria, “O Thou that Tellest.” In “He shall 
Feed His Flock” she accomplished some of 
the most admirable results of the evening. 
It is a long time since a more thoroughly 
appealing singer has been heard in St. 
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JERSEY CHORISTERS IN 
A CHRISTMAS CONCERT 


Societies of Jamesburg and Freehold 
Unite in “Messiah”—Admirable Sing- 
ing of the Soloists 





The Jamesburg Choral Society gave its 
Christmas concert in the Presbyterian 
Church of Jamesburg, N. J., on Wednes- 
day evening, December 21, assisted by the 
Freehold Choral Society. As was fitting 
for Christmas-tide the work presented was 
Handel's “Messiah.” The chorus numbered 
more than one hundred voices, and sang 
with a precision of attack and release that 
would do honor to choruses in the larger 
cities of this country. Arthur L. Judson 
conducted and held his forces well in hand 
throughout, showing a full command of 
his resources 

The soloists were Mrs. Lorene Rogers- 
Wells, soprano; Amy Ray, contralto; Har- 
vey Hindemeyer, tenor, and Marcus Keller- 
man, bass-baritone. They proved a most 
efficient quartet, and in the quartets “Since 
by Man Came Death” and “For as in Adam 
All Die,” they sang with rare beauty of 
quality and with fine feeling. Individually 
their work was likewise excellent. 

Mrs. Wells has a voice of warmth and 
uses it with great artistry. In the “I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth” she rose to 
great heights, also scoring heavily in the 
difficult aria, “Rejoice Greatly,” which she 
gave with majesty and authority. In the 
middle section of this aria there was a 
note of sorrow which was most impressive. 
Miss Ray did her best work in “He was 
Despised,” in which she won her audience 
to her completely. Her voice is rich and 
smooth and has beautiful color, which 
make her work so effective at all times. In 
“OQ Thou That Tellest” she had an oppor- 
tunity to display the even range which her 
voice embraces and in this she was most 
successful. 

Mr. Hindemeyer, who has sung the 
“Messiah” with success so often, was again 
in good voice and created much enthusiasm 
in his singing of “Every Valley.” Later, in 
“Behold, and See,” one of the finest bits 
in the work, he sang with true pathos and 
received applause from both audience and 
chorus. Mr. Kellerman was in fine torm 
and sang with great dignity, and in the 
“Why Do the Nations?” he made an im- 
pression not easily forgotten. His large, 
full, beautiful organ was heard to the 
greatest advantage in all his work of the 
evening and he added considerably to the 
excellence of the whole performance. 

Miss M. E. Davison was at the piano, 
assisted by a string quartet. Her work 
throughout the oratorio was such as to call 
forth much praise, rhythmical and musical 
feeling being prominent. 





Mr. Proschowsky’s Berlin Musicale 


Bertin, Dec. 7.—A musicale was recently 
given by Franz Proschowsky, at which Mr. 
Gleason, Kathleen Lawler Belcher and Miss 
Rose were the participants. It was a highly 
successful affair. Mr. Proschowsky has 
engaged the services of Herr Edouard 
Sachs, formerly director of the Gura 
Opera, as kapellmeister for his advanced 
pupils. 





Albert Spalding in Hamburg 


HAmBuRG, Dec 3.—Albert Spalding, the 
American violinist, appeared here Wednes- 
day and demonstrated to local connoisseurs 
in music the fact that he is one of the 


finest violinists of our time. He gave the 
strongest proof of his power in the Sonata 
in A Minor, by Max Reger, which he 
played in a way to make it a genuine joy. 
His playing of Bach and Handel was full 
of enchantment also. His tone was 
glorious. 


MRS. CHILD IN UNIQUE 
PROGRAM IN BOSTON 


Jewish Folk Songs Interesting Feature 
of Contralto’s Recital—Emile 
Ferir Assists 


Boston, Dec. 27.—Mrs. Bertha Cushing 
Child, the contralto, gave a recital assisted 
by Emile Ferir, viola soloist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and J. Arthur Col- 
burn, accompanist, in Jordan Hall last 
Tuesday evening. Ihe program was as 
follows: 


Mrs. Child, 
**Tyste Noel,’ sig 
Provengal,’ 
“The Time I’ve 
more; “La Mer,” 
\ugusta Holmes; 
Cloche,”’ C. Saint-Saéns; 
arranged by M. Kennedy 
Stream,” arranged by 
Jakobs,”’ ‘‘Wiegenlied,” 

Mr. Ferir, Sonata, 
cellique, Cecil Forsyth; 








“Bisesa’s Song,” Arthur Foote; 
Margaret Ruthven Lang; ‘‘Berceuse 
Henry L. Gideon; “The Lamb” and 
Lost in Wooing,” John H. Dens- 
Debussy; “Noél d’Irlande,” 
“Lied,” César Frank; “La 
“Skye Fisher’s Song,” 
Frazer; “Bendemeer’s 
Gatty; “Die Stimme 
Jewish Folk Songs. 

Henry Percell; Chanson 
Sérénade, W. H. Squire; 


Bagatelle, Jaques Dalcroze; Le meénétrier, Emile 
Ferir. 
There was a long list of patronesses and 


many prominent society people were in the 
audience which was of good size and 
warmly appreciative of an unusually at- 
tractive program, 

Although Mrs. Child had been suffering 
from a severe cold and cough for several 
days her voice was singularly pure and 
sweet and many times during the evening 
she showed that she has lost none of her 
characteristic charm of _ interpretation. 
She often produced most exquisite effects 
with the soft voice. She was particularly 
happy in her delivery of the two timely 
Christmas songs and in the beautiful César 
Frank selection. Her offering of Jewish 
Folk Songs in her closing group was par- 
ticularly appreciated, because of the unusual 
and striking character of these numbers. 
The first, “The Voice of Jacob,” was sung 
without accompaniment and Mrs. Child 
brought to its interpretation all of the bril- 
liant dramatic qualities of her rich con- 
tralto voice. The cradle song which fol- 
lowed furnished an example of beautiful if 
somewhat strange melodies. Soth songs 
were sung in the old Hebrew dialect. 
Hearty applause at the close resulted in 
Mrs. Child adding to the printed program. 

Mr. Ferir was successful in the sonata 
and in the group of pieces, particularly so 
in Squire’s beautiful Serenade and in the 
Bagatelle, which served to display to ad- 
vantage his clean, sure technic. Mr. Col- 
burn added greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening by his intelligent accompaniments. 





D. iL. L. 
Ordeal of Singing in a Foreign Land 
W. Dalton-Baker, whose recent appear- 
ance in New York as soloist with the 


Young People’s Symphony Concert, and at 
the Cross-Newhaus recital at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, resulted in marked success, 
says: “I never knew I had nerves until 
the time came for my first American ap- 
pearance. One cannot realize what it 
means, appearing for the first time in a 
foreign land, but every one has been so 
kind to me that I am now feeling quite 
at home, and looking forward, not only 
to the remainder of my season with great 
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Glucksburg (mysteriously): “My vife vants to see ‘Tannhduser’ and | vant to see ‘Lohengrin. 
Is dere any chance of dem singing togedder some efening?’’— 
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pleasure, but to my return to this country 
during other seasons.” 





Reception to Xaver Scharwenka 


A reception musicale was given in honor 
of the pianist Xaver Scharwenka at the 
New York College of Music, New York, 
on the evening of December 20. The pro- 
gram was devoted entirely to the pianist’s 
works and included his Piano Trio, op. 45, 
his Scherzo, op. 4, several piano studies 
and number of songs. Theresa Rihm, the 
soprano, sang in the latter and acquitted 
herself admirably. Mr. Scharwenka him- 
self played his own “Theme and Variations 
in D Minor.” The other participating 
artists were Harry Meyrowitz, William 
Doenges and E. Bronstein. 





Why They’re Still Singing 
[Philip Hale in Boston Herald.] 


Mme. 
for thirty-one 


Nordica has been singing in opera 
years; Mme. Melba for 
twenty-three years. How is it that in 1910 
they are able to give such great pleasure 
to hearers that have witnessed the waxing 
and waning of many prima donnas! Be- 
cause Mme. Nordica and Mme. Melba first 


of all learned to sing. They learned the 
proper use of the voice. After all their 
labor, after al] the strain, they are still 


mistresses of song. 


Olitzka Aids Striking Garment 
Workers in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26.—Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
the distinguished operatic contralto, was the 
leading and admired figure in a benefit con- 
cert given in behalf of the striking garment 
workers last week at the Lyric Theater. 
She easily dominated a lengthy program 
by the artistic importance of her work, and 
graciously shared her honors with associ- 
ates, notably Nina Nesirow, pianist, and 
Mrs. Zukowski-Stone, a remarkably gifted 
young violinist, whose command of her in- 
strument was surprising. C. E. N. 


Mme. 





Frieda Langendorff’s Milwaukee Concert 


MILWAUKEE, 
dorff, New 


Dec. 22.—Frieda Langen- 
York, gave a vocal concert at 
the Grand Avenue Congregational Church, 
Milwaukee, Friday evening, which was at- 
tended by an audience that filled the church 
to its capacity. The program included 
lections from Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, 
both in English and German, and several 
popular songs. M. N. S. 





The Euterpean Glee Club gave a concert 


at the First Baptist Church, Chicago, re- 
cently, under the direction of Edward Clis- 
sold. Mrs. Rose Lutiger-Gannon, contralto, 


was the chief artist of the occasion. 
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A PREDICTION THAT CAME TRUE 








By M. H. HANSON 


W HEN in the course of a postprandial 

speech at Los Angeles some fifteen 
months ago, I predicted that before the 
decade was over New York City would be 
the world’s most important center of mu- 


sical life, and that New York and the other 
great cities of the North American Conti- 
nent would cease to be led by the decision 
of Europe’s critics and public, but would 
want to judge for themselves, I became the 
object of many a poor and ill directed joke. 
Barely fifteen months have gone by, and to- 
day we have every indication that my 
prophecy will be realized. The eyes of the 
entire musical world have reverted to New 
York where two of the greatest composers 
of our days have watched the first represen- 
tation on any stage of their latest and most 
ambitious work, these works being inter- 
preted by the Metropolitan Opera House ar- 
ray of singers, comprising the greatest 
stars of the world’s opera stage of the day, 
presided over by no less a conductor than 
Maestro Toscanini. 

The same activitv is observable in the 
orchestral world. Symphony concerts are 


being played all over the continent by or- 
ganizations presided over by the rising gen- 
eration of American conductors, by the 
great pioneer Walter Damrosch, Max Fied- 
ler, and last, but not least, Gustav Mahler. 


The list of the great international vir- 
tuosi now concertizing in America is amaz- 
ing. North America’s consent to hear the 
great modern symphonic works after they 
have gone the round of all the European 
concert rooms the last few years has 
brought a remarkable change, and the latest 
enterprise of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra in arranging with Ferruccio Busoni to 
perform the latter’s new choral concerto at 
Chicago, only one month after Vienna had 
its first hearing of this stupendous work, 
and before even Paris, Dresden, Leipsic, 
Munich, St. Petersburg or Rome have 
heard it. 


I feel that this undertaking is so mo- 
mentous and important, imposing at the 
same time on Mr. Stock and his merry men 
such a colossal, though voluntary task, that 
I seek space in your valued columns to 
publicly express to Mr. Stock my great and 
sincerely felt appreciation of his remark- 
able enterprise. 





TORONTO’S ORCHESTRA 





A Highly Popular Concert, with Mar- 
garet Huston as Soloist 


Toronto, Dec. 22.—The last two weeks in 
Toronto have been marked by several big 
musical events, some of which suffered 
considerably from the traditional indiffer- 
ence of the musical public at Christmas 
time. The Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frank Welsman, introduced Mar- 
garet Huston, of New York, formerly of 
Toronto, to the public of her home town. 
Her reception was quite in keeping with her 
high attainments, her group of French 
chansons evoking little less than a furore. 
Last Saturday night the Orchestra gave 
another of its “Popular” series, prices be- 
ing restricted to 25 and 50 cents. A novel 
feature was the performance of Haydn’s 
“Farewell” symphony, with all the dramatic 
effects of candles, exits, etc., which tradi- 
tion attributes to the creation of the work. 
The innovation was tremendously popular. 

Emilio de Gogorza, although given a great 
welcome last season when he appeared with 
Mme. Eames, utterly failed to rouse in- 
terest in his recent visit as soloist. The 


audience was one of the smallest on record. 

Mme. Sembrich, with that prince of ac- 
companists, Frank La Forge, was given a 
splendid reception last Friday evening at 
Massey Hall. Mme. Sembrich’s introduction 
of the folk songs was considered one of 
the rarest treats and stimulated the audi- 
ence to rapturous applause. Mr. La Forge 
has perceptibly increased the extent and 
quality of his reputation in this city. 

Dr. Charles A. E. Harriss, who is en- 
gineering the Empire tour of the Sheffield 
Choir for the early part of 1911, was in 
Toronto a few days ago, and, through Dr. 
Vogt, conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Choir, attempted to make arrangements for 
a European trip of the Mendelssohn’s in 
the near future. Such a proposition was 
not seriously entertained, however, as it is 
considered extremely doubtful if the Choir 
as a whole could leave the city for such a 
period, nor would Dr. Vogt consent to go 
with a limited membership. 

The National Chorus: has accepted the 
invitation of the Sheffield Choir to partici- 
pate in all its concerts here, and will, as 
a body, come under the Sheffield con- 
ductor. Sir Edward Elgar and Dr. Coward 
will be with the Yorkshire party. 
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Sir Edmund Walker, president of the 
Bank of Commerce, and honorary president 
of the Mendelssohn Choir, has presented 
the members with beautiful bronze medals, 
fittingly inscribed to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of the choir’s existence 
last year. Dr. Vogt was the recipient of 
a solid gold token of the same 6? 





A NORWEGIAN RECITAL 





Pianist Tronitz, of Dallas, Presents 
Carefully Chosen Program 


Da.tas, Tex., Dec. 20.—At Bush Temple 
Phillip Tronitz, of the Kidd-Key College, 
recently gave a piano recital of Norwegian 
compositions. The program was carefully 
selected and was as follows: 


Holberg-Suite, Grieg; Two Concert Studies, Neu- 

rt; “Summer’s Eve on the Fjord,” “‘Peace of the 
Woods,” Grieg; “Idyll,” Kjerulf; “‘Dance of the 
Kobolts,” Bac er- -Grondahl; Suite, “In_ the Blue 
Mountains,” Backer- Grondahl; Etude Melodique, 
Burlesque, Sinding. 


Mr. Tronitz, himself a Norwegian, gave 
to every number its true interpretation, and 
this, with his splendid technic, produced a 
most artistic result. He was obliged to 
repeat Grieg’s “Peace of the Woods” and 
the “Dance of the Kobolts,” by Backer- 
Grondahl. 

The Aborn English Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave four performances last week, 
giving “Il Trovatore, ” “Faust,” “Bohemian 
Girl” and “Carmen.” A performance of “Il 
Trovatore” was most creditably given, 
Louise LeBaron, as Azucena, carrying off 
the honors. H. B. M. 





Success of Harry M. Gilbert, Mr. Bisp- 
ham’s New Accompanist 


One of the most important factors in 
the success of David Bispham’s present con- 
cert tour has;been the work of his ac- 
companist, Harry M. Gilbert. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s accompaniments are so sympathetic, 
so admirably adjusted in relation to the 
singer that there are many persons who 
may well be inclined to overlook his work 
as a separate entity and to think of it 
only as part and parcel of Mr. Bispham’s 
recitals. Such an end should, of course, 
be the object of every accompanist, but 
it is very seldom that such an ideal con- 
dition is attained. The best type of modern 
accompanist should endeavor, in the words 
of Schubert, “to make himself one with 
the singer,” and not seek constantly to 
predominate or to obliterate himself alto- 
gether. In this respect Mr. Gilbert’s work 
leaves absolutely nothing to be desired. 
He has been accorded flattering receptions 
on every hand. 





Cheerful Themes Humperdinck’s Choice 


Engelbert Humperdinck was asked re- 
cently by an interviewer for the New York 
Tribune what sort of themes he preferred 
to work upon. “Nice themes,” came the 
reply. “I am interested in nearly every- 
thing, of course, but the most usual things 
about life that are at the same time the 
least obvious—do you know my meaning? 
Such things I like to write music for. I 
have been most successful with my writ- 
ings about children, because one can be 
simple with children. Sin is not my motif. 
It has been the motif of many operas, per- 
haps most operas, the Italian particularly. 
I take pleasure in hearing them all, but do 
not like to involve myself for months at a 
time in the composition of music that is a 
running accompaniment to murder, the 
falseness of men and women and to evil of 
all kinds.” 


AN ALL-TSCHAIKOWSKY 
PROGRAM IN BROOKLYN 





Philharmonic Orchestra, Under Mahler, 
Plays the Seldom Heard Symphony 
No. 2, in C Minor 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the direction of Gustav Mahler, gave 
its “all Tschaikowsky” program at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 18. For the large au- 
dience in attendance the program was both 
interesting and attractive, although but few 
if any felt thrilled with the same emotional 
appeal which is experienced from the more 
familiar music of the great Russian com- 
poser. Mahler took a sudden turn from 
the well-beaten paths of the fifth and sixth 
symphonies and played the Symphony, No. 
2, in C Minor, op. 17. 

Although introduced to the American pub- 
lic by Dr. Leopold Damrosch as far back as 
1883, last Sunday afternoon is said to have 
been the first time that this symphony was 
performed by the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The character of the work is 
in itself somewhat explanatory of the indif- 
ference with which it has heretofore been 
regarded by orchestra leaders. Throughout 
the four movements there is very little of 
the dramatic vitality and emotional fire 
which render the “Pathetique,” for instance, 
sO impressive and significant of meaning 
to the average listener. 

Another number on the program not fre- 
quently heard was Tschaikowsky’s Suite, 
No. 1, D Minor. There are six movements 
to the composition—introduction, diverti- 
mento, intermezzo, marche’ miniature, 
scherzo and allegro, each of which are in- 
ventive and melodiovs in workmanship. 
The intermezzo is especially charming. 

Edouard Dethier, who was the soloist, 
found the “insurmountable difficulties” of 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in D Major well 
within his grasp. His performance was not 
only a most creditable one from a technical 
standpoint, but he also interpreted the mu- 
sic with the most delightful sympathy. 

L. VD. 





Singers Find “Rosenkavalier” Difficult 


Bertin, Dec. 17.—Contrary to what has 
been the general impression, Richard 
Strauss’s new opera, “Der Rosenkavalier,” 
is not going to differ greatly from his other 
recent operas in the demands it makes upon 
the singers. They find the tempi difficult 
and tricky in the rehearsals going on in 
Dresden, and the orchestration has certain 
very heavy passages. The orchestra, be- 
sides the strings, contains two flutes, a pic- 
colo, two oboes, an English horn, two fa- 
gotti, three trumpets, three trombones, a 
tuba, two harps, a celesta and the usual per- 
cussional battery. There-is a great demand 
for seats for the premiére on January 25. 
Strauss himself was in charge when the re- 
hearsals were begun in Dresden last week. 





Paulo Gruppe’s Success in Texas 


So successful was the recent tour 
through Texas of the Dutch ’cellist, Paulo 
Gruppe, that already return engagements 
have been booked for him there for Jan- 
uary. Mr. Gruppe had with him on this 
trip, and has re-engaged for the January 
tour, the accompanist, Harriet Bacon Mac- 
Donald, who has been his most excellent 
assistant. Mr. Gruppe’s mastery of his 
instrument, his sweetness of tone and 
warmth in interpretation were commented 
upon in terms of high praise by all the 
Texas critics who heard him. 
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CHICAGO CLUBWOMEN 
TALK ABOUT OPERA 


And Andreas Dippel Tells Them 
About Its Future in 
America 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26.—Of the many social 
functions that have marked the progress 
of the grand opera season and honors to its 
leading lights, the most notable affair was 
the grand opera day given under the aus- 
pices of the Chicago Woman’s Club at the 
Studebaker last Tuesday. Grand opera 
must be a success in Chicago; a permanent 
season and Chicago’s own company every 
year is now practically assured. This had 
an echo in a movement that overcrowded 
the Studebaker and left many guests un- 
able to obtain admission. 

Seated on the stage were Mrs. John 
O'Connor, president of the club, Mrs. How- 
ard Kretschmar, in charge of the day, and 
the various personages appearing on the 
program. 

The first speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Harold McCormick, who addressed 
her remarks under the caption: “Civic 
Readiness.” 

“Give even a comparatively few citizens 
a little time and they begin to realize that 
the conditions under which they are living 
are not the most conducive to happy liv- 
ing,’ she declared. “They begin to feel the 
need of beauty in many forms. They ex- 
pand and develop into a new sphere almost 
undreamed of before. Another requirement 
for ‘readiness’ is civic pride. If we Chica- 
goans could only realize how the interest 
and the pride which each citizen puts into 
the betterment of his city revert threefold 
to himself, we should have all our subscrip- 
tion seats sold out for the season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company next Win- 
ter before the season begins. In supporting 
an organization such as our Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, which has given us this 
Winter as fine opera as is given any place 
in the world, we are giving to our city, and, 
therefore, to ourselves, opportunities in 
every direction, commercial (I put this first, 
for it is the great master spirit of the day), 
educational, artistic, moral and _philan- 
thropic. Civic pride in this case in its prac- 
tical interpretation means subscribing now 
for seats for the opera next Winter. Every 
person who subscribes now and who influ- 
ences as many of his friends as possible to 
subscribe shows to the world that he has 
understood what civic pride means. 

Philadeliphia’s Confidence in Chicago 
Company 

“I think that comparatively few persons 
in Chicago know that Philadelphia has 
subscribed more to the season of Chicago 
grand opera in Philadelphia than we Chi- 
cagoans have subscribed for our own sea- 
son. When I learned this fact I felt at 
first humiliated. Then the determination 
came to me that in so far as it lay in my 
power this should not occur again. 

“Think of Philadelphia having more con- 
fidence in our opera company than we have 
ourselves! It is incredible. How can we 
citizens of this great city stand quietly bv 
and permit such a situation to repeat itself ? 
We cannot afford to. Let us show our 
civic pride by buying season seats, even if 
we do live in the suburbs and find it im- 
possible to come in very often in the eve- 
ning. Think how many musical students 
there are in the city to whom we can give 
our seats, thereby affording them an oppor- 
tunity of hearing grand opera.” 

A large measure of interest attached to 
Mr. Dippel’s address on “The Historv of 
Grand Opera in the United States and Its 
Probable Future.” He spoke in detail of 
the development of opera in this country 
and in this connection said: “But this is 
not all about the future of opera in Amer- 
ica. There is a higher aim for which we 
are striving and which I have in mind— 
the American national opera; American in 
the full meaning of the word; American as 
to the performing artists, to the works 
which shall be performed and to the lan- 
guage in which they shall be sung. But a 
few years ago this would have been con- 
sidered a beautiful but idle dream of a dis- 
tant future. To-day it is a tangible idea 
worthy of serious discussion. Nobody can 
question the fact any more than it has al- 
ready become possible to organize an opera 
ensemble all the members of which, even 
the very foremost ones, are American sing- 
ers.” Charles G. Dawes, in a talk on “The 
Opera from the Standnoint of a Chicago 
Citizen,” said: “The Chicago opera belongs 
to you, women of Chicago. who have made 
it possible.” 

What Opera Costs in Chicago 

Interesting figures in regard to the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise and something of 


its cost were given by John C. Shaffer, who 
said among other things that $32,000 had 
been spent in mere preliminaries before it 
was even known whether the season would 
be possible. He said more than $400,000 
had been spent before the curtain was rung 
up the opening night. 

Mme. Johanna Gadski, in a charming 
little speech, besought for singers the re- 
sponsive audience which they so needed 
and urged that the auditors try to go with 
the artists and to show their approval. Mr. 
Gunn considered the subject of “Opera a 
Necessity in the Life of To-day,” and Mme. 
Marguerita Sylva closed the program with 
the “Jéwel Song” from “Faust,” responding 
to an encore with the famous “Carmen” 
song. After the program a reception, at- 
tended by hundreds of singers, club mem- 
bers and guests, was given in the clubrooms 
in the Fine Arts Building. ce i 








ONE OF BERLIN’S 
CHIEF AUTHORITIES 
ON MUSIC TOPICS 














DR. PAUL ERTEL, 


Critic of Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, and 
Editor-in-Chief of Deutsche Musiker 


Zeitung 
Bertin, Dec. 17.—Numbered among the 
music critics of distinction in Berlin is 


the editor-in-chief of the Deutsche Musiker 
Zeitung, Dr. Paul Ertel, who is also critic 
of the Berliner Lokal Anzeiger and con- 
tributor to a number of other periodicals. 
Dr. Ertel, who first studied law, has also 
become conspicuous as a composer, his 


principal creations being the symphony, 
“Harold,” the symphonic poem, “Maria 
Stuart,” two preludes and fugues for large 


orchestra (No. II, with organ), ballads for 
baritone, with organ and string orchestra, 
“Die Wallfahrt nach nevelaer,” and “Des 
Sangers Fluch,” a quartet with harmonium, 
besides many songs and piano pieces. 


O. P. J. 





WILL NEVER PLAY AGAIN 


Violinist Skibinski’s Hand Terribly In- 
jured by Firecracker 


Rome, Ga., Dec. 25.—Alexander Skibin- 
ski, a Russian violinist and head of the 
music department of Shorter College, an 
educational institution for women, had two 
fingers and the thumb of his left hand 
blown off to-day by a giant firecracker 
which he supposed to be a Roman candle. 
Mme. Skibinski, his bride of four months, 
who stood near by, had the drum of her 
left ear broken by the concussion. Pro- 
fessor Skibinski will never again be able to 
plav the violin. 

Skibinski came here from Russia last Sep- 
tember. His bride was Charlotte Schultz 
before marriage and was well known as a 
pianist. 

Shorter College was making a big fire- 
works display in accordance with the cus- 
tom here of having fireworks on Christmas 
instead of the Fourth of July. Professor 
Skibinski was participating and set off a 
giant cracker under the impression that it 
was a Roman candle. 





Alice Merritt-Cochran to Tour South 


and West 
Alice Merritt-Cochran, the soprano, has 
just returned to New York from Williams 
College, where she sang a very successful 
performance of the “Messiah.” Mrs. Coch- 
ran, who is under the management of Marc 


PHILA DELPHIA ’'S AMAS MUSIC 


Pohlig Orchestra Concert, “ The “Messiah,” ” by the Choral Society and 
One Operatic Performance, “‘ Orfeo,” Features of Holiday Week 


HILADELPHIA, Dec. 27.—The excellent 

programs prepared by the leading churches 
of the city to commemorate the birth of 
the Savior attracted many thousands on 
Sunday and yesterday who otherwise might 
have remained at home. The regular 
church attendance was noticeably increased 
in number in many of the places of wor- 
ship that were crowded. The leading so- 
loists of the city found ready engagement 
during the two days. The music was of an 
elaborate character in many churches. The 
new features were reviewed in these col- 
umns last week. 

Continuance of the Christmas musical 
festivities was pronounced this evening at 
the Academy of Music at the performance 
of Handel’s “Messiah” by the Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder. The soloists were Mary Hissem 
de Moss, soprano; Eva Mylott, contralto; 
renry Gurney, tenor, and Frank M. Conly, 
bass. For a number of years the Choral 
Society has interpreted this notable work 
and never failed to attract and favorably 
impress a large body of musical devotees. 

Last week, devoted by so many people 
to making Christmas purchases, was not 
notable for attendance at the musical offer- 
ings, which were principally by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, there having been only 
one opera performance. The week was a 
very busy as well as interesting one for 
the orchestra. The patrons of both the reg- 
ular and the popular concerts enjoyed sev- 
eral surprises that Mr. Pohlig had stored 


for the season. At the regular concert 
Achille Cocozza, the young Philadelphia 
violinist, whose talent was discovered in 


the Italian colony here several years ago, 
made his appearance. At the regular con- 
certs, which took place on Thursday eve- 
ning and Friday afternoon, the Saturday 
night date being changed to Thursday night 
on account of the proximity of Christmas, 
the surprise was the first appearance in 
Philadelphia of Louis von Gaertner, the dis- 
tinguished violinist and composer, who con- 
ducted his own composition, the tone-poem 
“Macbeth.” Constantin von Sternberg, an- 
nounced early as one of the leading soloists 
of the season, was heard in the Schumann 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano and Or- 
chestra. 

The regular concerts were especially in- 
teresting, not only bv reason of the soloist 
and the new composition, but because for 
the first time this year a Brahms Sym- 
phony appeared on the program, the selec- 
tion being the great German master’s sec- 
ond Symphony in D Major, which has al- 
ways been a favorite with musical people. 
[In addition to the Symphony, the Schumann 
Piano Concerto, Mr. von Gaertner’s tone- 
poem “Macbeth,” which came to its first 
hearing in Philadelphia, the concert closed 
with Liszt’s instrumentation of Schubert’s 
“Hungarian March” in C Minor for full or- 
chestra. This brilliant piece of work is 
characteristic of Liszt, and makes a lively 
conclusion for any concert. The Brahms 
Symphony has been called the pastoral sym- 
phony, but Brahms never gave it any name, 
and it has many heroic qualities, as well as 
its pastoral effects. 

Although Mr. von Sternberg has been 
heard elsewhere as a soloist, he has not 
given a concert in Philadelphia, either with 
the orchestra or otherwise, for several 
years, a great deal of his time being given 
to his other labors. Mr. von Sternberg is 
one of the most prolific of American com- 
posers, his opus numbers havine reacheu 
103, and among his recent success are a new 


concert etude and a new trio for piano and 
strings. His vacations have for years been 
spent in Europe, and his acquaintance 
among the musical leaders there is very far- 
reaching. A number of piano works from 
Russia and Germany have recently been 
dedicated to him, since his reputation as an 
interpreter is well known on the other side, 
and among them is Philip Scharwenka’s 
symphonic poem “Liebesnacht,” while Josef 
Hofmann’s book on piano playing is also 
inscribed to his friend von Sternberg. The 
pianist has had a long career in music to 
his credit, beginning his studies in 1865, hav- 
ing the usual experiences of a youthful 
prodigy, and has received many honors and 
decorations for his work. 

The first hearing of a tone-poem by Louis 
von Gaertner called attention to the work 
of a Philadelphian whose compositions are 
better known outside of the city. Mr. von 
Gaertner will be remembered as the son of 
Carl von Gaertner, a pioneer in the musical 
life of Philadelphia, the son carrying on 
the best traditions of his father’s artistic 
career, attaining an enviable recognition as 
a violinist, and, secondly, as a composer. 
Mr. von Gaertner has written much for in- 
dividual instruments and the full orchestra, 
and at one of the most remarkable concerts 
in New York ever given in a private house 
a few years ago everything that was inter- 
preted was from his pen. He had the 
pleasure of being heard in a music room 
that was palatial, and with an orchestra and 
soloist representing the best talent obtain- 
able. 

The fifth popular concert of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, under the baton of Mr. 
Pohlig, on Wednesday evening, was an un- 
usually attractive program, since, in addi- 
tion to the orchestral numbers, the well 
known baritone, Perley Dunn Aldrich, was 
heard in an aria from “Benvenuto Cellini.” 
The concert was notable in that it marked 
the first reappearance in Philadelphia of 
Achille Cocozza, the Italian boy violinist. 
Che career of Cocozza is a very interesting 
one. When he was a mere boy his talent 
was discovered, and he was given a chance 
to study here, with an appearance at some 
small musical affairs, and he made so fa- 
vorable an impression that a number of 
women prominent in musical and social life 
decided to bear all the expenses for his 
education abroad. 

As a result of this Cocozza left Philadel- 
phia at the age of seventeen, and he entered 
the Brussels Conservatory of Music, from 
which he was graduated three years ago, 
obtaining the first prize. Since that time 
the young violinist has taken post-graduate 
courses from Professor Marchot, studied 
one winter at Vienna under Sevcik, and 
worked during his Summers with the cele- 
brated violinist Ysaye. 

The Metropolitan Opera VCompany’s of 
fering last evening was Gluck’s mytholog- 
ical lyric drama, ‘Orfeo ed Eurydice.” 
Since 1893 this classic work had not been 
heard here and was presented, therefore, in 
the nature of a novelty to some of the 
present generation of opera goers. ‘Ine fol- 
lowing were principals: Oryeo, Louise Ho- 
mer; Eurydice, Marie Rappold; Amore, Le- 
nora Sparkes; Un Ombra Felice, Alma 
Gluck. The pantomime and ballet, which 
formed a delightful feature of the presenta- 
tion, was led by Marcelle Myrtille. At the 
conclusion of the opera a special feature was 
the appearance of Anna Pavlowa and Mi- 
kail Mordkin, in a series of divertissements, 
assisted by their company of Russian 


dancers. 2. 





Lagen, is to be heard on January 18 with 
the Damrosch Orchestra at «ochester, N. Y. 
Several other up-State appearances will fol- 
low. Mrs. Cochran will then go to the 
South for an extended tour, her first ap- 
pearance being at Athens, Ga. She will 
later be heard several times in the West, 
among her other engagements being a re- 
cital at Evanston, Ill. Mrs. Cochran will 
return to New York the last week in Feb- 
ruary. 




















Louis Conterno 
Louis Conterno, bandmaster and leader of 


the Fourteenth Regiment Band, died of 
heart disease on December 22, at No. 193 
Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, where he 
had an office. He was found in a dying 


condition by his fiancée, L. E. Beckett, who 
lives at the same address. She summoned 
a physician, but Mr. Conterno died before 
he arrived. 

Mr. Conterno had played at the Terrace 
Garden, Manhattan, Wednesday night, and 
went to his room about § o'clock Thurs- 
day morning. It was about an hour later 
that he died. He had had several attacks 
of heart disease in the last few months, 
and was planning to go on a Western trip 
in January in the hope of regaining his 
health. It had been announced that he would 
marry Miss Beckett on January 7 

Mr. Conterno was of Italian parentage. 
He was born in Savoy, France, fifty-three 
years ago, and was a nephew of the late 
Luciano Conterno, a well-known bandmas- 
ter in his time. He had been married twice, 
and was divorced from his second wife 
about two years ago. His home was at 
No. 121 Waverley place, Manhattan. 





Louis F. W. Weber 


Louis F. W. Weber, leader of the orches- 
tra at the inaugural ball of President Bu- 
chanan in 1857 and at that of President 
Lincoln in 1861, died last week at his home 
in Washington of apoplexy, aged 76. He 
was for twenty-five years a member of the 
United States Marine Band. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION IN CHICAGO 





Teachers Generally Agree That Operatic Venture Has Been of Great 
Benefit to Schools and Studios—News of Local Instructors 


CHICAGO, Dec. 26—A consensus of 
opinion concerning the probable influ- 
ence of the grand opera season in Chicago 
resulted in a number of cautious answers 
that were published in the columns of 
MusicaL AMERICA last Fall, the majority 
of the educators holding that grand opera, 
as far as the past has been concerned, had 
not been observably helpful for music in 
the educational way. This opinion was not 
due to any personal prejudice, but, largely, 
perhaps, due to the fact that Chicago had 
had no opera company of its own, and in 
every instance the interviewer claimed the 
right to be shown and change opinion by 
reason of the new conditions imminent. 
There now seems to be no denying the 
fact that the musical atmosphere of Unicago 
has been vastly improved and quickened by 
the presence of a grand opera company 
that can really be called its own. ‘This 
effect may not as yet be so markedly ap- 
parent in musical institutions, although even 
there it has made a considerable ditterence. 
The concert season, which was reckoned 
futile by reason of opposition has kept 
driving on at a mad and merry pace that 
has been surprising the most optimistic. 
Last year enterprising local talent essayed 
the giving of popular concerts at the Au- 
ditorium, but they were unsuccessful for 
a variety of reasons, and it was argued that 
a similar fate would befall other enterprises 
along that line. The Cleofonte Campanini 
concerts, however, have demonstrated be- 
yond cavil that “popular concerts” can be 
given in a way vastly pleasing to the mil- 
lion at reasonable tariffs. These have pro- 
vided not only a feast of fine orchestral 
music, but excellently varied programs en- 
listing fine vocal talent; nor have they ex- 
terminated all rivals in the field. The series 
of artistic recitals carried on under the 
direction of F. Wight Neumann have gone 
on as usual at the Orchestral Hall, while the 
Music Hall, in the Fine Arts Building, the 
Studebaker Theater, the beautiful Baldwin 
recital rooms, the Wurlitzer warerooms, the 
Kimball recital hall and the Ziegfeld have 
all been the scenes of almost constant activ- 
ity in the concert line thus far during the 
season, all of these halls lying practically in 
the “Loop.” Last Sunday, for instance, the 


Auditorium had a capacity house, the Lyric ° 


Theater was crowded, with Mme. Rosa 
Olitzka as the bright particular star in con- 
cert, Vida Llewellyn, the brilliant young 
pianist, attracted a critical audience at 
Music Hall, Emil Liebling, the distinguished 
Western pianist, crowded Kimball Hall 
with an appreciative audience, and duivyi 
Sammis-MacDermid, the brilliant dramatic 
soprano, assisted by Calvin Lampert, ad- 
dressed another large following. 

For the first time this season, Orchestra 
Hall remained dark Sunday afternoon. The 
French company occupied the Ziegfeld 
pleasantly and profitably. This gives an 
index of a fairly busy Sunday afternoon 
in Chicago, and certainly does not leave 
the impress that opera has sated the taste 
or sapped the pocketbook of the admirer 
and supporter of music. 


Need of Concert Bureau for Opera House 


There is no doubt but that the opera 
itself has been a splendid spur in musical 
activity in and about the Middle West. The 
only regret associated with this season is 
that the concert bureau, enlisting the artists 
of the opera, was not pushed into the 
practical realm of efficiency in order to 
keep the artists busy who were not other- 
wise employed in operatic work. All the 
cities of the Middle West might have been 
listed for a share at least of the good 
things Chicago has been enjoying in the 
Cleofonte Campanini concerts. It is regret- 
able that this particular arm of the service 
has not yet come into good working order. 

The pupils of the American Conservatory 
are enjoying a fortnight vacation. In this 
association it is interesting to remark that 
this big educational institution has been 
even more successful than its progenitor, 
John J. Hattstaedt, predicted for this year. 
The enrolment was larger than ever be- 
fore in the history of the school, and the 
attendance upon the concerts and enter- 
tainments under its auspices has invariably 
overflowed the capacity of Kimball Hall. 

Hazel Huntley, a young contralto, who 


has been making a very favorable impres- 
sion, sang Christmas night in the special 
service at the Kngiewood Christian Cuurch 
and on the 30th inst, will give a recital at 
Cairo, lil., at the home of Mayor Parsons. 
Lhe Walter Spry Piano School is tiour- 
ishing this season. ihe recent pupils’ re- 
cital was a most admirable retlex upon 
the quality of instruction that is given in 
that institution. Mr. Spry prefers the in- 
dividual rather than class service, and his 
special sessions of interpretative music, in 
which advanced pupils play, are a popular 
feature of the school. ihe first recital o1 
the new year will be given Friday evening, 
January 0, in the Fine Arts Building. 


George Hamlin’s Prospects 


George Hamlin, the tenor, is making an 
enviable record this season with various 
symphonic organizations, having engage- 
ments with almost every one o1 national 
prominence. He is to sing “St. Matthew's 
Passion” music with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be heard in a Strauss and 
Beethoven program with the New York 
Philharmonic, appears in the Verdi “Ke- 
quiem”’ with the Handel and Haydn Society, 
of Boston, and has been engaged tor three 
consecutive performances with the Mendels- 
sohn Choir, of loronto. 

Max Fischel, the well-known violinist and 
teacher, is authority for the statement that 
this season has been unusually good for 
the teachers in independent studios here. 

Daniel Protheroe, the composer, has been 
honored by letters of congratulation trom 
several of the stars of the operatic com- 
pany upon his compositions, notably Ele- 
nora de Cisneros and Carolina White, both 
of whom expect to use his songs in recital. 

Kenneth M. Bradley, director of the bush 
Temple Conservatory, declares the present 
season is the most successful that institu- 
tion has ever experienced. 

Samuel B. Garton, who has conducted the 
series of concerts up to date for the Bald- 
win Piano Company with signal success, 
announces there will be no more concerts 
in the Baldwin Hall until January 8, when 
Jennie F. W. Johnson, contralto, will ap- 
pear in association with Wally Heymar, vio- 
linist. 

Christine Miller, the eminent contralto, 
made a pronouncedly favorable impression 
last week at a concert in Oak Park. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler, Mrs. Edith 
Ayers McCullough and Mrs. Oliver E. At- 
wood gave a fine musical program last 
week at Oak Park, Ill, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederick E. Crawford. Ad- 
ditional interest was given by the first per- 
formance of two manuscript numbers from 
the pen of Herbert Butler. 

An interesting studio musical was given 
by the pupils of the Clark Modern School 
of Music last Tuesday evening, the leading 
personages being Edith Lillian Clark, pian- 
ist; Anna Marie Fennessy, reader; Albert 
Leo Preiser, violinist; Frank M. Amazeen, 
basso, with Mrs. Florida M. DeShon as 
accompanist. 

Visitors at the Chicago Grand Opera per- 
formance last week were two notable local 
artists, Clarence Eddy, organist, and Francis 
Macmillen, violinist. 

Martin Ballman conducted a Christmas 
concert at the North Side Turner Hall last 
Sunday, appealing to an immense and en- 
thusiastic audience. Max Bing, baritone, 
was the soloist of the day. 

Johannes Miersch, the distinguished vio- 
linist of Indianapolis, sends Christmas con- 
gratulations to Musicat America. He gave 
a very successful concert in that city in 
association with Carl Beutel last Tuesday. 
The program included Sonata (G), Guil- 
laume Lekeu; Sonata by Louis Victor Saar, 
with the composer at the piano, and the 
C Sonata of Christian Sinding. 


Mr. Witmark at Chicago Musical College 


Isidore Witmark, of the firm of M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, publishers, spent Friday 
morning on a tour of inspection of the 
new Chicago Musical College Building. Mr. 
Witmark expressed great surprise when 
he became aware of the extent and scope 
of this institution, and remarked that few 
people in New York would concede that 
such an institution as Dr. Ziegfeld’s existed 
outside the musical centers of Europe. 





The Manhattan Ladies 


IRENE CUMMING, Ist Soprano 
MABEL MEADE DAVIS, 2d Soprano 


Quartet 


ANNIE LAURIE McCORKLE, Ist Alto 
ANNA WINKOPP, 2d Alto 


Address Communications to [RENE CUMMING, 
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612 West 135th Dtreet, New York City 


Appeared with great success in principal European cities, season 
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Lehmann, the Dresden Philharmonk 
Greheaties and Mme Jetrazzini. 
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The Drake School of Music will give its 
first orchestral concert in Association Hall 
January 17. An orchestra of sixty pieces 
(all pupils of the school) will give a pro- 
gram under the direction of Earl R. Drake. 

Emma E. Clark, who represented the 
Music News abroad, and who recently re- 
turned to this city to establish a studio, was 
married last Sunday to Ottokar Mottl, sec- 
retary of the Austro-Hungarian Consul- 
General, in the presidential suite at the Con- 
gress Hotel. It is understood that Mrs. 
Mottl will continue her musical work after 
returning from the South on her wedding 
trip. 

Mrs. Ora Paget Langer, who has a splen- 
did presence and a rich contralto voice, was 
the leading singer at the Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club concert arranged by Mrs. 
Luella Clark Emery last Tuesday afternoon, 
and played the accompaniments herself. 
Others engaged in the program were Edna 
Earle Crum, violinist, and’ Olga E. Trum- 
bull, ’cellist; Mrs. Langer sang a group of 
James G. MacDermid’s songs, two songs 
of Rubens, Freemen’s “Love’s Dawn” and 
Del Riego’s “Happy Song.” As an encore 
she gave Woodman’s “Open Secret,” all of 
them given with a rich tonal quality that 
was exceedingly attractive. 


French and Spanish Music 


The Amateur Club gave a program 
of French and Spanish music last Mon- 
day afternoon which excited the interest 
and held the attention of a large but select 
audience. Mary Peck Thomson sang 
Dupare numbers with fine style, and Mrs. 
Callahan was advantageously heard in solos 
and two duets with Miss Thomson. Mrs. 
Annette R. Jones and Hazel Everingham 
played an ensemble by César Franck, the 
latter subsequently playing Albeniz’s “Evo- 
cation” and “El Puerto,” the young pianist 
making a striking impression. 

Theodore Bergey, the vocal teacher in 
Steinway Hall Building, claims the current 
year has been the busiest and the most 
successful one of his varied experience. 
He has closed his studio for the holiday 
fortnight, and -is giving over his entire 
attention to the entertaining of out-of-town 
friends. 

Mrs. Etta Edwards, who gave up her 
studio in this city a few months ago, claims 
to be making a great success with her 
vocal work at Los Angeles. She has fitted 
up a bungalow near her suburban home—a 
beautiful rose embowered studio conducive 
to establishing fine atmosphere, in a climate 
that is acknowledged as “glorious.’ 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid, the brilliant 
soprano; Marion Green, the basso, and 
Catherine Howard Ward, accompanist, gave 
a beautiful program at the home of Mrs. 
Dennison, in Evanston, last Thursday eve- 
ning. 

It is announced that Mrs. Eleanor Fisher 
will give a series of Lenten musicales in 
the beautiful Louis XVI ballroom of the 
new Hotel Sherman ou February 16, March 
2, 16 and 30. Among the artists already 
engaged for these functions are: Paulo 
Gruppe, ’cellist; Enrico Tramonti, Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Marcus Kellerman, 
baritone; Genevieve Wheat, Leon Marx, 
Mrs. John Sidney Burnet, Bruno Steindel 
and Mrs. Mary Willing Meagley, accom- 
panist. 


The Zeislers Entertain Mr. Hutcheson 


Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund Zeisler (Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler) gave a reception last 
Friday evening at their charming home on 
Woodlawn avenue, in honor of Ernest Hut- 
cheson, the Australian pianist, who was 
the soloist of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra last week. Mrs. Zeisler gratified her 
guests by playing Arne Oldberg’s new so- 
nata, which was dedicated to her and first 
presented a few weeks ago in concert. 

Adolph Weidig, the composer, and one 
of the valued members of the strong faculty 
of the American Conservatory of Music, 
provided a most excellent chamber concert 
under the auspices of that institution at Kim- 
ball Hall, Saturday afternoon, a week ago, 
the program enlisting the services of ad- 
vanced students and the faculty. Unusually 
fine ensemble playing marked this interest- 
ing program, reflecting credit upon the di- 
rector and all concerned. With forces like 
these enlisted, the fine art of chamber music 
is likely to hold its own, in opposition to 
the more conventional forms of concerts. 

Dr. Carver Williams, basso, and William 
Barlow koss, tenor, scored a success last 
week in “The Messiah,” at Albion, Mich., 
and have a number of other engagements 
for oratorio at important points during the 
next fortnight. 

Anne Shaw Faulkner gave her lecture, 
“The Romance of Robert and Clara Schu- 
mann,” before the Chicago Culture Club 
recently, being assisted by Marx Obern- 
dorfer, pianist, and George Nelson Holt, 
basso, a number of Schumann songs being 
sung at intervals during the lecture. 

Mrs. Dorothea North has gone to Min- 
neapolis for the holidays, and will begin 
her Western concert tour through Dakota 
and Montana early next year. C. E. N. 
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A WESTERN IDEA OF AMERICANISM 





Boulder (Col.) Musician Holds That the Works of MacDowell and Mrs. 
Beach Should Satisfy the Demand for an “ American School” 


BouLper, Col., Dec. 20, IgIo. 


Mr. JoHN C. FREUND, 
, Editor MusicaAL AMERICA. 

I want to thane you for your fine and en- 
thusiastic appreciation of Puccini’s “lhe 
Girl of the Golden West.” It does my 
heart good to read such an account, written 


by one who went to enjoy, rather than sit 
in stoic judgment, supplemented by the 
venom of a prejudicial attitude! I believe 
it was Mr. Puccini’s hope that he might 
succeed in infusing so-called “American 
color” into his latest work, and if he has 
failed in this particular this will be the 
least of disappointments to the genuine art 
lover. 

The point is: Has he created music that 
does its part in completing a vital and sig- 
nificant music-drama? 

Evidently “The Girl of the Golden West” 
scored an unequivocal popular success. 1 
recognize that the verdict of “the public” 
will not always bear close analysis in the 
matter of great art, but I must confess that 
I take more stock in its approval than I do 
pleasure or receive enlightenment from the 
bulk of contemporary “criticism” (5). 

It is disappointing. exasperating, to me to 
read column upon column of “criticism” on 
some certain work and find as many diverse 
opinions as there are writers expressing 
them. I fairly “devour” everything written 
on matters musical, not only what appears 
in MusicaAL AMerICcA, but other musical 
journals, as well as the metropolitan dailies. 
This broadens one, and certainly gives one 
different viewpoints, viewpoints that are 
difficult to reflect upon with respect, in the 
inajority of cases. And I have weighed this 
statement carefully before recording it in 
a letter. 

“Americanism ?” 

There is not a man that breathes who 
feels his blood tingle and course faster 
through his veins when a great audience, 
fired with the fervor of patriotism, sings 
our glorious “Star Spangled Banner.” lam 
American to the core and delight in the 
achievements of the American artist and the 
recognition, by the whole world, of our 
musical progress! But I must confess it 
wearies me a little—this howling for an 
“American school.” What will constitute 
an “American school?” The embodiment 
of the negro and Indian melodies and our 
folksongs in a characteristically colored 
school of composition? 

What has Edward MacDowell given us 
in his inimitable “Indian Suite?” And 
what has he given us in his masterful So- 
natas, and “Fireside Tales,” “Woodland 
Sketches,” “Sea Pieces,” “New England 
Idyls?” 

Wondrous “nature music,” tone-poetry 
unsurpassed by any master who has ever 
lived? The diminutiveness of a canvas 1s 
not a consideration in great art. Many of 
MacDowell’s emanations requiring but a 
page or two for their expression are preg- 
nant with great thought; and again, they 
are like a most exquisitely chiseled cameo; 
and still again, they are the embodiment of 
Nature’s loveliest and most poetic moods 
or mayhap her most austere. His art re- 
flects the mystery and noetry of the uni- 
verse, the g/ory that Ruskin loved so and 
has written of so exhaustively. MacDowell 
is universal, but he belongs to us! 

And Mrs. H. H. A. Beach is writing for 
posterity. She is still among us.- She pur- 
sues the even tenor of her way,” composing 
as the inspiration falls, periodically pro- 
ducing works that should be a source of 
pride to every loyal musical American. Her 
work is distinctly subjective and abounds in 
original ideas of great strength, developed 
in a most skilful way. Her rhythms are 
fascinating and the phrasing exquisite. 
And she is universal, and belongs to us! 

[ have mentioned two Americans 
seem to me pre-eminent as composers. No 
doubt there) are many who would be in- 
clined to sneer if they read this and dismiss 
my statements with the comment that I had 
indulged in a gush of enthusiastic effusion. 
I should like to ask any such: “Wo you 
really know anything of MacDowell’s ex- 


that 


cept “The Witch’s Dance,’ the ‘Concert 
Etude,’ op. 36 (he himself “hated” these 
two), ‘To a Wild Rose’ and ‘To a Water 
Lily’ ?” 


I have communed with him for years 
through his sonatas, “Fireside Tales,” “Sea 
Pieces” and “New England Idyls.” I beg 
of you to do likewise; cultivate his friend- 
ship, for he is worth while. Live with him 
days, weeks, months—then make a claim to 
his acquaintance 

And again I would ask: “Do you know 
anything of Mrs. Beach’s except the abused 
‘Ecstasy’ and “The Year’s at the Spring’?” 
She has written many exquisitely dainty 
piano pieces, a set of four pieces called 
“Eskimos,” founded on folk-tunes of that 
race and wrought out with musicianly skill. 


Then there is the charming “Suite Fran- 
Gaise,” a most profound set of “Variations 
or Balkan Themes,” a notable piano con- 
certo, and a wondrous sonata for piano and 
violin. All the above require consummate 
musicianship and well-developed fingers for 
their presentment, but live with them long 
and intimately, and I am conhdent that 
revelations will be opened up to you, and 
you will be happy in the realization that 


not only the greatest woman composer, but 
one of the greatest composers, leaving out 
the sex distinction, is ours. 

I enclose two dollars for my third year’s 
subscription to Musicat AMEricA. The pa- 
per is invaluable to me. I begin to an- 
ticipate its arrival a couple of days ahead, 
and in the case of the last issue, containing 
notices of the premiére of Puccini’s latest 
work, I had been “dreaming” of it for days 
and days. I enjoy every feature of your 
paper; one of the great sources of pleasure 
being the many interesting illustrations. 

Wishing you the great success you de- 
serve, and with holiday greetings, I am, 

Very truly, 
GrorGE MortIMerR Brush. 





CHICAGO’S WEEK OF HOLIDAY OPERA 


Revival of “‘Les Huguenots ”’ Pediat ‘a Seven Days’ Offerings—Mme. 


Gadski and Carmen 


Cuicaco, Dec. 26.—As might have been 
readily surmised the week before Christmas, 
as well as the one that will follow, in all 
probability, barring the big novelty nights, 
was not marked by overflowing houses. 
Fortunately the management had arranged 
for just such condition of affairs and were 
not disappointed. 

The surplus, however, that had been care- 
fully garnered up during the previous weeks 
of the engagement was not seriously cut in 
upon and the operas given were not of a 
character to sap the strength of the or- 
ganization, so that a great deal of time 
could be devoted to necessary rehearsals. 

The week opened Monday evening with a 
repetition of “Tosca,” the titular rdéle being 
invested by a beautiful “guest” from the 
Boston Opera Company in the person of 
Carmen Melis. She not only has rare giits 
and graces, but has temperamental histri- 
onic power and a cultivated voice that tells 
in this tragedy of passion. She is endowed 
with unusual faculty for expression—is elo- 
quent in pantomime and sings effectively, 
the high voice being particularly telling. De- 
spite these manifold advantages, vocalistic- 
ally and dramatically, her impersonation of 
Tosca was not altogether convincing, al- 
though it was quite original, in fact her 
work appeared to be episodical rather than 
a united consistent whole in the matter of 
character delineation. 


Sammarco’s Fine ‘‘Scarpia”’ 


Mario Sammarco again had an oppor 
tunity to reveal his dual gift as Scarpia, a 
man born by circumstance to high office 
from the very scum of the people. He 
makes it a powerful and thoroughly con- 
sistent characterization, while the breadth, 
color and nobility of his voice make th 
music ever beautiful and telling. 

John McCormack sang the role of the un- 
fortunate artist with fine lyrical valuation 
and was a contrast to the impassioned im- 
personation of Carmen Melis. 

Tuesday “The Tales of Hoffmann,” the 
onlv light opera of the local company s 
répertoire, was repeated with great success, 
giving opportunity for Marguerita Sylva 
as a Venus-like beauty, Lillian Grenville 
as the brilliant and sympathetic Antonia 
and Alice Zeppilli as the mechanical doll 
Olympia, while Tina Di Angelo lent her 
pretty presence to Niclaus. Charles Dal- 
mores again carried the difficulties of the 
ever-present title rdle with his usual dis- 
cretion, and Maurice Renaud gave an as- 
tonishing exhibition of artistic versatility, 
all admirably differentiated as powerful and 
distinctive tvpes. It marked for merit and 
won for Dappertutto, a veritable Beau 
Brummel of mellow, manly beauty, in con- 
trast to the strong, primitive study of Ca, 
pelius, and the feverish and fantastic Mir- 
acle. Francesco Daddi, Armand Crabbe, 
Constantin Nicolay, Pompilio Malatesta 
filled a variety of roles excellently and Mar- 
cel Charlier directed the music. 

“Pelléas et Mélisande” was _ repeated 
Wednesday evening in French with Mary 
Garden as Mélisande and Edmond War- 
nery, bravely coming from a sickbed to 
sing the Pelléas. It was the fourth per- 
formance of this beautiful novelty from 
the pen of Debussy, and it is to be regret- 
ably remarked was one of the smallest 
houses that has been attracted this season. 
This, however, did not detract from a most 
excellent performance and the approval of 
a rarely cultured and sympathetic audience. 


Revival of ‘‘Les Huguenots”’ 


Despite the diatribes against Meyerbeer’s 
old-fashioned formulations, stilted structure 
and musical mediocrity as manifested in 
“The Huguenots,” it was revived with suc- 
cess Thursday at the Auditorium with 
Mme. Johanna Gadski as “guest” artist, at- 
tracting the largest audience of the week. 
This cumbersome antique is one of those 
curious affairs that is bound to occur at 
regular intervals as a matter of managerial 
astuteness just as long as it attracts and 
nleases the public. 

With due regard for all the excellences 


Melis as ‘‘Guests ” 


of ensemble that this notable season has 
produced, with many novelties to its credit, 
this performance cannot be reckoned as 

















Pl.oto by Vatzene 
Amadeo Bassi as Pinkerton, in “Madama 
Butterfly,” a Rdle in Which He Has 
Won Much Favor in Chicago 


anything comparable to precedents cited in 
association with the Meyerbeerian master- 
piece. Johanna Gadski, as Valentine, gave 
the artistic distinction, with rich vocal 
resources and a splendid personage well 
poised for royal service. She has recovered 
from the serious indisposition that threat- 
ened her at her first apnearance and was 
warmly welcomed by a host of friends as 


cast 


a gracious and potential factor in the ope: 
atic processional. Alice Zeppilli, as Mar- 
guerite of valois, was a youthful and at- 
tractive figure in the habiliments of the 
queen, giving it dignity of bearing that 
made it picturesque. She has been one of 
the useful and busy members of this or- 
ganization and has never been found want- 
ing. The sincerity and cleverness with 
which she carried all the dazzling difficulties 
involved in the second act worthily won 
for her a number of recalls. 

Mabel Riegelman, a young woman from 
California, a protégée of Mme. Gadski, who 
has given a good account of herself (sing- 
ing off stage), essayed what seemed to be 
a difficult task in replacing Tina di Angelo 
in the part of Urbain. While Miss Riegel- 
man’s voice has been well schooled for the 
past five years, all of its values were not 
realized in the transportation of the rédle, 
for it did not reveal the tonal power she 
pleased with so much in the part ot the 
Priestess. She was a plump, pleasing per- 
son and carried herself with grace and 
modesty and was called to share honors 
with her more experienced sisters and bene- 
factress. Vittorio Arimondi made his best 
effect of this season as the stern, heroic 
Mareel. Admirable artistic personages and 
splendid companions in song were Mario 
Sammarco, as Count de Nevers, and Gus- 
tave Huberdeau as Count de Saint Bris. 
The réle of Raoul de Nangis happened, 
fortunately, to fall to that artist, Nicola 
Zerola, who has the stature to make it 
truly heroic and the voice to make its 
music soaring and telung. He rang out his 
high B flats with a roundness that gave 
great joy to the uttermost heights of the 
gallery. ae ee 


ASHLEY ROPPS’S SUCCESS 








Bass-Baritone Makes Eastern Début 
with Worcester Oratorio Society 


Walter R. Anderson, the manager, 
announces that he has secured Ashley 
Ropps, bass-baritone, as one of his corps 


of artist for the present season. On De- 
cember 30 Mr. Ropps begins his Eastern 
oratorio work by singing with the Worces- 
ter Oratorio Society. Mr. Ropps, though a 
Western artist, is not unknown in the East, 
having done some recital work in various 
important cities. His recent Brooklyn re- 
cital was most successful and stamped him 
as an artist of worthy attainments. In the 
past few months Mr. Ropps has had an 
extensive concert tour in the Middle West, 
where he appeared in many cities. A unique 
record was made waen he sang in recital 
and concert three times in two months in 
one city, Freeport, III. 

His two re-engagements in this town 
were entirely due to the excellence of his 
singing and his criticisms were highly com- 
mendatory. They spoke of his voice as a 
bass-baritone of extensive compass and fine 
resonant quality, of his ability as an inter- 
preter, of the eclectic character of his pro- 
grams and of his excellent stage presence. 
On each occasion his work evoked such cor- 
dial approval that he was recalled frequently 
and encored many times. 





Won’t Let Rome Hear “Ysobel” 


Rome, Dec. 24.—In resentment of the 
fact that he was not included on the com- 
mittee of the 1911 exposition, Mascagni has 
refused to arrange tor a Rome perform- 
ance of his new opera, “Ysobel,” next 
It will probably not be sung in Italy 


year. 
for a long while. Mascagni will probably 
sail for New York on La Provence from 
Havre. 





ROBERT ALVIN AUGUSTINE 


Science of Voice Culture 


By this recently discovered science, the possibility 
is absolutely assured of developing many voices 
equal to and surpassing the best now before the 
public and in ten lessons more is acquired in voice 
development than by any other system in one or two 


years. 


All opera, oratorio or concert singers (without a single 
exception) wishing to improve and retain their voices 
will find an investigation of this science most advan- 
tageous, and all vocal students will find in it what 


they are seeking. 


Studio: 
318 West 56th Street 


Telephone: 


3289 Columbus 


IN PARIS: MAY TO OCTOBER 
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HUNDRED THOUSAND 
HEAR TETRAZZINI 


When She Sings in San Francisco 
Street—Hastings’s Success 
with Her 


[By Telegraph to Musicat AMERrIcA.] 

San Francisco, Dec. 24.—More than a 
hundred thousand persons heard Luisa 
Tetrazzini sing in the open air to-night at 
Market and Third streets. The weather 
was ideal, much like an evening in May. 
There was no wind and, as the street cars 
had been stopped, the diva’s voice could be 


heard clearly a block away. She sang the 
Waltz Song from “Romeo et Juliette’ and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” A great roar 
of welcome hailed her when she first a) 
peared and the applause after each number 
was deafening. The concert was arranged 
to demonstrate the benignity of the San 
Francisco climate on Christmas Eve, with 
a view to helping the city’s fight for the 
Panama Fair. Mme. Tetrazzini contributed 
her services free. 

SAN Francisco, Dec. 19—Mme. Tetraz- 
zini’s first concert here after an absence of 
five years, during which she has become 
world-famous, was given Monday night in 
Dreamland Rink and the diva and her con- 
cert associate, Frederick Hastings, with 
André Benoist, accompanist, were acclaimed 
by a wildly enthusiastic crowd that packed 
the auditorium. The audience shouted 
bravos and waved handkerchiefs in the 
effort to express appreciation of the diva 
and her beautiful voice. 

Frederick Hastings, the American bari- 
tone, whom Mme. Tetrazzini selected to 
assist her on her first American tournée, 
was also accorded an ovation at this con- 
cert such as seldom falls to the lot of any 
artist. Mr. Hastings had already made an 
enviable reputation for himself in San 
Francisco by his splendid singing here with 
Mme. Nordica two seasons ago, and the 
warmth and enthusiasm of his welcome 
back to the scene ot his former triumphs 
almost equaled that given to Mme. Tetraz- 
zini herself. On December 15 Mr. Hastings 
appeared again with ime. Tetrazzini at Ye 
Liberty Theater in Oakland, and there also 
the immense audience expressed its ap- 
proval and delight in wildly enthusiastic ap- 
plause and cheers. In reviewing the fourth 
concert in San Francisco on December 20, 
Thomas Nunan, one of the local critics, 
remarked that Mr. Hastings “again proved 
himself too big an artist to suffer by being 
thrown in contrast even with a Mme. 
Tetrazzini. He sang Handel’s ‘Honour 
and Arms’ splendidly, following this with 
the Ballad of the Bony Fiddler as an en- 
core. The latter song has been on all of 
the De Gogorza programs, but it has not 
been sung better than it was last night by 
the young American. At his second ap- 
pearance Hastings offered a new song 
called ‘Lys,’ by André Benoist, the accom- 
panist, for both Mr. Hastings and Mme. 
Tetrazzini, and the beautiful composition 
created a profound impression—its inherent 
beauty being enhanced by Mr. Hastings’s 
artistic interpretation.” Mr. Benoist’s ac- 
companiments on all occasions were won- 
derfully sympathetic. 

Mr. Hastings is to appear in all the large 
cities of the country with Mme. Tetrazzini, 
and at the close of his twenty weeks’ en- 
gagement with her goes on tour again as 
assistant soloist with the Volpe Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Hastings will spend the 
coming Summer abroad, and, in Berlin, will 
prepare for his début in grand opera next 
season. 

A series of concerts by Emilio De Go- 
gorza has been an attraction at the Colum- 
bia Theater on two successsive Sunday 
afternoons. A well filled house has greeted 
the singer on each occasion. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented the 
seventh program of the season in the Gar- 





rick Theater Wednesday morning. The 
numbers given were: Piano duet, by Helen 
Livingston and Clara Lowenberg; violin 


solo, by Mrs. Samuel Irving Savannah; 
piano solo, Ashley Pettis; tenor solo, Bent- 
ley Nicholson, and two choral sections by 
the club, with surs. Louis Burton Levy as 
soloist. The accompanists were tlora 
Rosenthal and Lydia Reinstein. 

The San Francisco Musical Club gave an 
interesting nrogram Thursday morning in 
Century Hall, the principal feature being 
the rendition of “Das Hexenlied,” by Edgar 
William Schlueter, and Maud Wellendorff, 
and the singing of Christmas Carols by 
Mrs. Lawrence Roth, Marion Cumming, 
Edward Calame and Lester Rhodes. Other 
participants were Mrs. William Ritter, 
pianist; Mabel Frisbie, Mrs. Byron Mc- 
Donald, and Claire .:cDermott, singers; 
Miriam Hall and Valesca Schorcht, violin- 
ists, and the chorus conducted by Wallace 
Sabin. The accompanists were Florence 


Hyde, Mrs. Claud King, Mrs. Paul Par- 
tridge and Florence Smart. 

The Arion concert at Maple Hall on 
Wednesday evening under the direction of 
Frederick Zech was a splendid success. The 
numbers given by the Arion Male Chorus 
were: “Gothenzug,” Schmidt; “Lob des 
Fuehkings,” Kern; “Der Lenz,” Agesslinger, 
and “Die Muehle in Thale,” André. Mrs. 
Paul Freygang, soprano, and the Arion 
Ladies’ Chorus sang Bruch’s “Morgen- 
stunde.” Assisting instrumentalists were: 
Blanche Morrill, violinist; Martha Mc- 
Keand, organ, and Juanita Zech, piano. 

The Loring Club gave a splendid pro- 
gram at its last Tusday evening meeting. 
Many of the numbers bespoke the Christmas 
tide, among them being a fine rendition of 
the “Wassail Song” and Adam’s “Cantique 
de Noel.” A composition of Wallace Sabin’s 
“Carmen Natale,” for choral and bass solo, 
was a notable feature of the program; the 
solo being sung by Wilfred G. Glenn. 
Mrs. Alma Berglund Winchester was the 
soprano soloist of the evening. Others who 
assisted were John W. Lewis, Julius Haug 
and George Kalthoff, violinists; Charles 
Schmitt, viola; Charles Raff, ‘cello, and 
A. M. Webb, bass. 

The Treble Clef Club gave a concert 
Friday evening in the Y. M. C. A. Audi- 
torium to a large audience. The chorus of 
sixty women’s voices, under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff, was heard in a pleasing 
program. The vocal soloists were Mabel 
Gordon, Mrs. Le Page, Mrs. Milton Mc- 
Murray, Mrs. B. D. McDonald, Gretchen 
Bennett Ayres and Mrs. Edward Leech. 
Franklin Carter, violinist, was another 
soloist. 

The Mansfeldt Club held its regular bi- 
monthly meeting Thursday at the residence 
of Hugo Mansfeldt and an interesting pro- 
gram was presented by Edith Sellers, Hazel 
H. Hess, Frances Wilson and Esther 
Hjelte. 

Mrs. Olive Reed Cushman, assisted by 
Helen Hardy Stiles, mezzo-soprano, and 
Carrie Bright, violinist, gave a program of 
John W. Metcalf’s compositions at a recent 
studio recital. The various numbers were 
greeted with applause for their musical 
beauty and artistic interpretation. 

The musicale given by the Rev. Robert 
Sesnon Wednesday before the Forum Club 
attracted a large audience. The folk songs 
of Naples were given. Among others who 
contributed to the program were Carrie 
Goebel-Weston,: violinist, and Marion Pre- 
vosts, pianist. 

A musicale was given at a recent meet- 
ing of the California Club under the 
auspices of Mrs. Henry Eickhoff, chairman 
of the music committee. The program in- 
cluded a ’cello solo by Franz Meyer, a flute 
solo by Elias Hecht, and songs by Mrs. 
Paul Freygang, soprano. R. S. 


VON WARLIGH WINS 
PITTSBURG'S FAVOR 


Audience Refuses to Leave Hall at 
Conclusion of His Recital 
of Songs 


PittsBurG, Dec. 26.—When an audience 
refuses to leave the hall at the end of a 
program and applauds until the artists bow 
their acknowledgment to encores, it is pretty 
certain that their accomplishments are ap- 


preciated. That is what happened to Rein- 
hold von Warlich, basso cantante, who, 
with Uda Waldrop, appeared last Monday 
night at the third of Mrs. Emma Porter 
Makinson’s series of concerts at Carnegie 
Music Hall. The house was well filled with 
musical people, fully competent to judge of 
the merits of the artists, and the flattering 
reception accorded von Warlich must have 
been gratifying to him. The entire pro- 
gram was good and indeed it would be dif- 
ficult to single out just what was the best. 
In the Schumann “Liederkreis” Mr. von 
Warlich distinguished himself by the very 
charming manner in which he interpreted 
this beautiful work. He was particularly 
effective in his interpretation of the Early 
English Songs, in which his enunciation was 
perfect. When he sang “Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes” the audience insisted 
upon an encore. Schumann’s “Two Gren- 
adiers” was given as a final encore and the 
audience insisted on more. The accom- 
panist, Uda Waldrop, divided honors with 
the singer. 

Mrs. Makinson announces that Busoni 
will appear at Carnegie Music Hall Tues- 
day, January 10, under her direction, and 
this will be the last recital in the artists’ 
concert series. m ©. §. 











Viola Cole gave a recent program at the 
Hebrew Institute, on the West Side, Chi- 
cago, scoring a success and finding chief 
favor through the interpretation of Cho- 
pin. 


TWO PRIZE OPERA 
SCORES ARE STOLEN 


Taken from Express Wagon in 
New York—Effort to 
Replace Them 


Two of the twenty-four manuscripts of 
opera scores entered in the competition for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s $10,000 
prize for the best opera by an American 
composer were stolen Saturday, December 


24, as they were being taken from the home 
of Walter Damrosch, at No. 146 East Sixty- 
first street, New York, on an Adams Ex- 
press Company wagon. The manuscripts 
were in a box en route to the express com- 
pany’s office at No. 1257 Third avenue, to 
be sent from there to George W. Chadwick, 
at Boston. Both Mr. Damrosch and Mr. 
Chadwick, who is head of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, are members 
of the jury appointed by the directors of 
the Metropolitan to decide the competition. 

By examinin four manuscripts in 
another box, which was being sent to Mr. 
Chadwick at the same time, Mr. Damrosch 
was able to ascertain that the missing manu- 
scripts were No. 4, signed with the pseu- 
donym “Raffaelo,” and No. 20, marked 
“Chiaroscuro.” 

The manuscripts were in a box weighing 
forty pounds, which was undoubtedly taken 
on the chance that it might contain some- 





thing of immediate value to the thief. Dis- 
covering that this was not the case, the thief 
may have destroyed the manuscripts rather 
than run the risk of detection by returning 
them. The theft took place while the ex- 
press company’s collector was picking up 
more expressage at a factory at No. 146 
East Sixty-first street. 

The value of the missing box was given 
to the express company as $40. It was not 
thought that the manuscripts could be in 
any possible danger and the low value was 
given them to bring them within a special 
rate of expressage. Previous to being 
shipped all the manuscripts had been in- 
sured by the opera company. 

In the event that the lost manuscripts are 
not recovered, and if the composers con- 
cerned do not volunteer to furnish new 
scores, the opera company has announced 
that the directors will appoint a committee 
to open the envelopes containing the real 
names of the composers and then request 
them to have new copies made at the ex- 
pense of the company, the names of the 
composers being, of course, still concealed 
from the judges. 

The six manuscripts in the two boxes that 
were being sent to Mr. Chadwick were in- 
tended for initial examination. Mr. Dam- 
rosch had six manuscripts himself and six 
were sent to each of the other three judges. 

The members of the jury of award in 
the competition, in addition to Messrs. Dam- 
rosch and Chadwick, are Alfred Hertz, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Charles Loeffler, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The competition was _ started 
about two years ago by Director Gatti-Ca- 
sazza with the idea of encouraging Amer- 
ican musical talent. 





“MESSIAH” IN BOSTON 
FOR 122D TIME 


Florence Hinkle, Clifford Cairns 
Humbird Duffey and Other 
Soloists Win Favor 


Boston, Dec. 26.—On Sunday night the 
Handel and Haydn Society, Emil Mollen- 
hauer conducting, performed MHandel’s 
Messiah for the 122d time in this city, in 
accordance with their custom at this season 
of the year. The soloists were Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Nora Burns, contralto; 
Humbird Duffey, tenor; Clifford Cairns, 
bass. 

The performance, as usual, was attended 
by an audience which packed the hall, both 
on this evening and at the performance on 
Monday night. There was again the ex- 
cellent singing of the chorus, for Mr. Mol- 
lenhauer never sleeps, or, at least, never 
gives his singers that privilege during per- 
formance. ‘There was as careful attention 
to detail as when the work was given for 
the first time. The singing of the soloists 
was adequate to the occasion. Miss Hinkle 
is a sound musician and a good soloist. 
Mr. Cairns has the true breadth of style 
requisite for oratorio work and his voice 
proved of the quality peculiarly appropriate 
for his lines. [here was much applause 
during the evening, but no one got such a 
greeting as Mr. Cairns when he had finished 
“Why Do the Nations Rage?” which he had 
executed with praiseworthy fluency and 
smoothness, authority and fire. Humbird 
Duffey gave pleasure with the well known 
tenor airs. His success was the more re- 
markable since he had appeared previously 
in this city in the same work, in the baritone 
part. Miss Burns, a contralto of consider- 
able experience and technical equipment, in- 
terpreted her music with understanding. 

At the symphony concerts Sylvain Noack, 
the second concertmeister of the orchestra, 
played for the first time here a violin con- 
certo in F minor, op. 20, by Edouard Lalo. 
The concerto is a very interesting work, 
especially strong in the first and last move- 
ments, and the orchestral part is a model 
of writing for such a composition. Mr. 
Noack is an artist of very high rank. His 
taste is always good; his technic is adequate 
to any demands. He played the concerto 
splendidly, and was warmly recalled. For 
the rest, there were Dvérak’s “New World” 
symphony, beautifully played; Humper- 
dinck’s Prelude to “Hansel und Gretel,” and 
Brahms’s Academic overture, wherein 
Brahms shows that he, too, can score. All 
of these performances were brilliant and 
the audience left in holiday mood. O. D. 








Pretty Music in “The Spring Maid” 


Christie MacDonald made her New York 
début as a star at the Liberty Theater Mon- 
day, December 26, in a new comic opera 
entitled “The Spring Maid,” adapted from 
the German of “Die Sprudelfee,” by Harry 
B. and Robert Smith and for which Hein- 
rich Reinhardt composed the music. The 
score has numerous taking melodies, and 
the piece was received with high favor. 





DEFUNCT ORCHESTRA 
TROUBLES: SETTLED 


Edward E. Jenkins Pays Three 
Weeks’ Salary to Members of 
Pittsburg Organization 


PittspurG, Dec. 27.—The players with the 
defunct Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra 
have settled their differences with the ex- 
ecutive committee of the orchestra by ac- 
cepting three weeks’ salary from Edward 
E. Jenkins, chairman of ‘the committee. 
Most of the players leave Pittsburg to- 
day for Chicago, Boston and Cincinnati, 
where they have secured positions. A num- 
ber go with the Theodore ‘1 homas Orches- 
tra, while some have affiliated themselves 
with the Boston Opera Company. francis 
Macmillen, the violinist, who was under 
contract to play here ten days ago, also has 
settled his troubles with the orchestra com- 
mittee, so it is reported. Macmillen was 
under contract to play at three concerts, 
two in Pittsburg and one in TWolumbus, O., 
with the orchestra. 

Carl Bernthaler, the former director of 
the orchestra, has not announced what his 
plans are. It is understood that he received 
a month’s salary, as did others who were 
associated with the business management of 
the orchestra. It is understood that Mr. 
Jenkins paid most of the money out of his 
own pocket. His losses total $25,000, 

A great many persons are wondering now 
what influence the disbandment of the or- 
chestra will have on the movement to endow 
a permanent orchestra, an object which the 
Pittsburg Orchestra Association is endeav- 
oring to attain. 

Silas G. Pratt gave a splendid lecture last 
Friday night, at his East End studio, on 
the life of Beethoven. EB. Gm 
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A WEEK OF OPERA IN BOSTON 





The Russian Dancers and a Memorable Performance of 


Arouse Local Interest—New 
Constantino 


BeStOs, Dec. 26.—lhe Russian dancers, 

Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin, 
and a performance of Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
which was almost epoch making in this 
city, have been the features of the past 
week at the Boston Opera. On ‘Thursday 
a performance of “I Pagliacci” was fol- 
lowed by Pavlowa and Mordkin in various 
dances. There was the greatest enthusiasm. 
The dancers might have danced all the eve- 
ning and still been recalled. Four couples, 
with magnificent and _  never-to-be-pro- 
nounced names, performed some Polish 
dances to music by Glinka, and then the 
two soloists appeared. Their performances, 
remarkable as they were, were not as won- 
derful as their appearance. For Miss Pav- 
lowa is certainly one of the most exquisitely 
formed women on the stage. Her every 
moment is the highest art. The delicate 
beauty of her face and the sweetness of 
her smile are sufficient in themselves to 
justify her popularity with an audience; 
and Mr. Mordkin is the incarnation of phys_ 
ical glory and manhood. He bounds in the 
air as if he could not stay on earth; he is 
the very embodiment of life, rhythm, pa- 
ganism. 

These two revealed the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the art of the ballet in Rus- 
sian—that art which Russia has taken from 
Europe and, through years of extravagance 
and crime, fostered to the utmost. The 
dances of the people were seen in the con- 
certed performances and in the perfectly de- 
lightful appearance of the Miss Pajtzkaia, 
the first danseuse of the couples who sup- 
ported the principals. These dances, so 
simple and naive and spontaneous in char- 
acter, and danced by such a charming 
artist, were irresistibly appealing. It was 
like some folk-tale, some fairy legend of 
the people come to life. Compare this with 
the exquisite poetry of Miss Pavlowa’s 
“Swan” dance, with the familiar music of 
Saint-Saéns, and vou have the two extremes 
of national and conventional art which seem 
to be practised so extensively in Russia. 
Which was the most fascinating it is diffi- 
cult to say. 

The performance of “La _ Habajiera,” 
which preceded the appearance of the 
dancers, was a further improvement over 
the first excellent presentation. Mr. Blan- 
chart gave more force to his part, as Ra- 
mon. The entire ensemble moved more 
quickly and spontaneously; Mr. Caplet had 
his orchestra and his band behind the 
scenes, the more in hand. The orchestra 
of “La Habafiera” is exceedingly effective 
in a way all its own. It can paint hideous 
silence with a rough fortissimo, and in per- 
fectly flat tones of color it can suggest more 
strange things than many a partition in 
which the tonal hues are slapped on, as if 
with a broom. 


A Striking Performance of ‘‘Carmen” 


The performance of “Carmen” on Mon- 
day, the roth, will long be remembered. 
Bizet’s opera ranked as one of the best per- 
formances last season at the Opera House. 
On Monday Mr. Caplet completed the ef- 
fect. The opera was presented as if by a 
company in its twentieth rather than its 
second season, as if the performance were 
the result of long years of thoroughly ab- 
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“Carmen ”’ 
Triumphs for Miss Nielsen and 


sorbed traditions. Such passages as the 
quintet of the smugglers at Lillas Pastia’s 
had a vivacity which they have rarely, if 
ever, possessed On previous occasions here. 
The whole opera, in fact, was like so much 
champagne. Maria Gay was the Carmen. 
It is not worth while, at this time, to dis- 
cuss the question of the appropriateness or 


the legitimacy of her inception, as 
compared with the ideas of Merimée 
and Bizet. It is enough that she has 


won a great following here, in this rdéle; 
that such as her impression of the character 
seems to be, she fulfills it admirably on the 
stage; and that her performance on Mon- 
day was finer than any performance that 
she has given here before. Zenatello was 
the José, and he was rarely successful, vo- 
cally and dramatically. He gave to his 
romance in the second act more genuine 
poignancy and appeal than it has had here 
for many a day. In the last scene, also, he 
was especially striking, and not the least 
felicitous feature of his appearance was his 
very efficient collaboration with Maria Gay. 
Alice Nielsen, as Micaela, sang with her 


customary skill in the part, and was warmly 
applauded. Leon Rothier was an Escamillo 
who did not sing very well, but evidently 
knew what he should do, and how to do it. 
The parts of Frasquita and Mercedes were 
very well taken by Bernice Fisher and 
Anne Roberts, as were those of the two 
smugglers by Leo Devaux and Ernest Giac- 
cone. Carl Gantvoort gave more interest 
to the part of Zuniga than is usual. Mr. 
Puecini was a satisfactory Morales. There 
had been some advantageous alterations 
made in the excellent scenery in the second 
act. This performance was of a sort to 
place the Boston Opera Company in the 
front ranks of the opera companies of the 
world. 

On Saturday afternoon José Mardones 
again took the part of Mefistofele in Boito’s 
opera of that name and took it admirably. 
Alice Nielsen also returned to her own as 
Marguerite, and it would be hard to excel 
such passages as those of the garden scene 
and the scene in the prison, as she inter- 
preted them. Boito’s Marguerite is, in the 
first place, nearer to the creation of Goethe 
than any other Marguerite in music, and 
there are few scenes in opera more pathetic 
than the one to which I have just referred. 
The whole episode was sung and composed 
by a great artist, and if Miss Nielsen had 
left no other record than her performance 
of Saturday afternoon, the 24th, she would 
be enrolled among the great artists who 
have sung in this city. Mr. Constantino 


again appeared, and sang the music of the 
garden scene and the last great air at the 
end, as only he can sing them. 

In the evening Verdi’s “Otello” was 
given, with Zenatello in the title rdle, Ruby 
Savage as Desdemona, Ramon Blanchart as 
Jago, and other parts as formerly, Mr. 
Conti conducting. Mr. Zenatello’s excellent 
performance has been described. Mme. 
Savage took the part of Desdemona without 
a rehearsal, and for the first time on any 
stage this, on account of the sudden indis- 
position of Carmen Melis. This was Mme. 
Savage’s first big opportunity, and under 
the circumstances she made a great deal of 
it. She is fortunate in her appearance. 
Her action, which might well have been 
stilted, was graceful and in consonance 
with the deportment of the other artists. 
She sang her difficult music in a manner 
which was upon the whole convincing. 
\What soprano could well have done mor: 
under the circumstances? There was an 
audience of fair size that night, and Mme. 
Savage, with the other artists, was warmly 
recalled. 

New productions at the Opera House are 


in sight. Mr. Frederick Converse’s “Pipe 
of Desire” and “The Sacrifice” will soon be 
mounted, the last opera for the first time 


on any stage. On January 14 “The Girl of 
the Golden West” will receive its first Bos- 
ton performance. The scenery for “The 
Sacrifice” and the “Pipe of Desire” is al 
most entirely completed. O. D. 





HENRY RUSSELL TO 
ASSIST PHONOGRAPH CO. 


. New York Concern Makes Him Consult- 


ing Director to Supervise Selection 
of Operatic Music 


The recent election of Henry Russell, the 


well-known director of the Boston Opera 
Company, to 
tor 


consulting 
Phonograph 


position of 
Columbia 


the 


director the 





Henry Russell, Director of the Boston 
Opera Co., Who Has Been Engaged 
by the Columbia Phonograph Co. as 
Consulting Director 


Company is an interesting indication of the 
way that this company is securing the ser- 
vices of eminent experts in its efforts to 
produce for the music-loving public of the 
world a series of phonograph records made 
bv the most eminent vocal artists, thor- 
oughly representative of the best operatic 
art. 

Mr. Russell’s function as advisory or 
consulting director to the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company is to select operatic music 
of the greatest interest and most intrinsic 
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merit for reproduction, so that the phono- 
graph buying public can gradually acquire 
a library of records which will enable it to 
hear as frequently and as often as it may 
desire the masterpieces of operatic art in 
the home. 

The educational value of work like this 
is concededly immense, and apart from its 
added interest to the owners of machines 
is the fact that it stimulates interest in the 
opera as an institution and in music as an 
avocation. 





BALTIMORE XMAS MUSIC 





Elaborate Services in Churches—Holi- 
day Musicales 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 26.—An elaborate mu- 
sical program was rendered by the choir 
quartet of Madison Avenue M. E. Church 
Sunday. The members of the quartet are 
Sarah McK. Williams, soprano; Christine 
N. Schultz, contralto; J. Carroll Clark, 
basso; Edgar T. Paul, tenor and director. 

An attractive program was rendered by 
the choir of First Presbyterian Church 
Sunday under the direction of Harry M. 
Smith, choirmaster, with Marie R. Smith, 
soprano. The anthem “There Were Shep- 
herds,” composed by Charles H. Bochar, of 
the Peabody Conservatory faculty, was pre- 
sented. 

A special musical service was given by 
the choir of the First English Lutheran 
Church Sunday under the direction of Wil- 
liam G. Horn. The soloists were Kath- 
erine A. Faethe, soprano; Mrs. Cora Barker 
Janney, contralto; Charles F. Henry, tenor; 
William G. Horn, baritone. George B. 
Nevins’s “Adoration” was sung at the eve- 
ning service by an augmented choir. Perry 
C. Oren was the organist. 

An excellent musical service was given 
at St. Paul’s M. E. Church South, Sunday, 
under the direction of Elsie Rosalind Mil- 
ler, choir director and organist, assisted by 
Emily Diver, soprano. Miss Diver dis- 
played a well trained voice of sweet quality. 

Florence M. Giese offered an enjoyable 
musicale at her studio Friday afternoon. 
The participants were members of her 
junior class in piano and included John B. 
Ramsay, Jr., Dorothy Dibert, Margaret 
Marston and Katharine McDonald. There 
were also vocal numbers by John Osbourn, 
baritone. Miss Giese makes a specialty of 
teaching children. 

The students of the Polytechnic Institute 
have organized an orchestra with the fol- 


lowing officers: Conrad Zieget, manager; 
George Forster, secretary, and Julius Zieg 
feld, director. Many members of the or- 


returned, among 
Paul Lotz 


chestra last year have 
whom are Julius Ziegfeld, piano; 


and Carlton Short, violin; Conrad Zieget, 
George Forster, Mr. Dinsmore, cornet; 
Charles Mengers, piccolo, and P. Lotz, 
trombone. W. J. R. 





Blind Musician in Newark Concert 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 20.—Signor Nutini, 
the blind violinist and pianist, was heard in 
a musicale at the Centenary M. E. Church 
on Friday evening. Although he played the 
“Butterfly” étude, the A flat Polonaise by 
Chopin and the D flat Concert Study and 


Twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt with consid- 
erable skill, it remained for Beethoven's 
Sonata “Pathétique” to show him at his 
best as an interpretative artist. On the vio 
lin his technical fluency in Hubay’s “Hejre 
Kati” and Sarasate’s “The Nightingale” 
was received with well-merited enthusiasm. 

c 


DETROIT STRING QUARTET 
IN SECOND PROGRAM 


Oriental Music, Reminiscent of “Mid- 
way” Themes, Causes Smiles in 
Audience 


Detroit, Mich., Dec. 23.—On wednesday 
afternoon and Thursday evening of this 
week the Detroit String Quartet gave its 
second pair of concerts in ‘this season’s se- 
ries. The numbers on the program were 
the Beethoven Quartet, op. 95, an adagio by 
Joseph Jongen, the “Orientale” from Glaz- 
ounow’s set of five novelettes for string 
quartet, op. 15, and Hugo Wolf’s “Italien- 
ische Serenade.” In the Beethoven Quartet 
the players did not quite reach the high 
standard which they set in the Mozart D 
Minor Quartet, given at the first of this 
year’s concerts, but the last movement was 
beautifully done. The adagio of Jongen is 
a finely conceived movement in large three- 
part song form, and received a sympathetic 
reading from the Quartet. The Glazounow 
“Urientale” and the Wolf “Serenade” were 
given with a fine display of virtuosity, al- 
though many of the exquisite details of 
the latter went lost on account of the un- 
usually rapid tempo at which it was taken. 
coupled with the bad acoustic properties 
of the Temple Beth-El, where the concerts 
are given. The “Orientale” is replete with 
genuine Midway melodies, which brought 
out smiles all over the audience; even the 
players themselves looked a bit shame-faced 
after they had finished the number. 

As an interlude between the quartet num- 
bers Mrs. E. W. Haass, a local singer, 
gave Brahms’s “Von Ewiger Liebe,” Wag- 
ner’s “Traume,” Schubert’s “Rastlose Liebe” 
and Strauss’s “Heimliche Aufforderung.” 
She pleased the audience, and in response 
to applause added an encore. Charles 
Frederick Morse was a very efficient and 
sympathetic accompanist. 

The new hall at the Ganapol School of 
Musical Art was formally onened on Mon- 
day evening, the nineteenth, by a two-piano 
recital given by Mrs. Boris Ganapol and 
Mrs. Edwin Sherrill. Their numbers were 
the Mozart D Major Sonata, the Grieg Ro- 
mance and Variations, op. 18, and Aren- 
sky’s Silhouettes, all for two pianos. ‘The 
plaving of the two pianists was received 
with much applause by the large audience. 





Edmund Lichtenstein, violinist, added the 
Improvisation from Richard  Strauss’s 
violin sonata to the program, with Mrs 


Ganapol at the piano. The number was ex- 
quisitely done, and in response to repeated 
recalls the last portion was given a second 
time. 





First Edition of the “Key” Has Large 
Circulation 


Walter R. Anderson announces this week 
the appearance of the first edition of the 
“Key,” a directory of the musicians in New 
York. The book is in large uemand, and 
its evident usefulness and small price, 
twenty-five cents, have caused the first edi- 
tion to be almost exhausted. It circulates 
throughout the entire country and is re- 
vised and issued quarterly, 


the dean of Berlin’s musi 
celebrated his eightieth 
is still in such robust health 


Rudolf Fiege, 
critics, recently 
birthday. He 





as to refute the charge that his professio 
is ruinous to the nerves 

David Devriés, the French tenor who 
was at the Manhattan last Winter. is now 


at the Nice Opera. 
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Students of Isidor Tippman’s School of 
Music gave a recital recently at the Ger- 
mania, La Crosse, Ia. Music by Kinkel, 
Schubert, Lee, Papini and Seitz was played. 

* * * 


Fifty musicians are now practising with 
the Salt Lake Symphony Orchestra for the 
concert which will be given on December 31 
in the Salt Lake Theater. 

* *x * 


Adelaide Norwood appeared in concert 
recently at the Maiestic Theater, Milwau- 
kee, giving a short program of operatic ex- 
cerpts and song numbers. 

sew 

The Olive Mead Quartet will give two 
afternoon concerts this season at Mendels- 
sohn Hall, New York, in addition to the 
evening series. The first concert is Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 4, at four o'clock. 

* * * 

Mary Jacquin Lutz, a violinist formerly 
of San Francisco, has located in Chicago, 
where she is appearing in concert and re- 
cital. Her studio is located at No. 6422 
Jackson Avenue. 

* * * 

Car] Ziegfeld, general manager and vice- 
president of the Chicago Musical College, 
spent the Christmas holidays in the Wis- 
consin woods, where he was a member of 
an extensive hunting party. 

* 7 7 


Five of her compositions were sung by 
Mrs. A. C. Lawrence, mezzo soprano, of 
Muskogee, Okla., on December 12 at a 
recital in that city. The songs were given 
for the first time in public, and made a 
most pleasant impression. 

x* * * 


Adelaide Carman, pianist of the Schell- 
schmidt-Carman Trio, Indianapolis, enter- 
tained her musical friends on December 16 
and played Schubert’s B flat Trio, op. 90, 
and the Gade Novelletten, op. 29, in musi- 
cianly style. 

* * * 

Reinhold von Warlich, the distinguished 
lieder singer, who is now singing through- 
out America, will give his first New York 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on January Io. 
Von Warlich has received ovations wher- 
ever he has appeared. 

* x * 

In response to the demands of his many 
admirers the ’cellist, Boris Hambourg, will 
play a second recital in New York early in 
February, when he will be heard in a series 
of compositions which he has not yet pre- 
sented to a New York audience. 

* 

Mary Lyman Young, of Milwaukee, has 
been secured by the Beloit, Wis., College 
department of music to succeed Mrs. Ruby 
Garlick Babler as the head of the vocal 
department. Miss Young takes charge of 
the work after January Tr. 

* * * 


Piano selections, songs and violin num- 
bers made up arecent program given at the 
Eilenberg-Lindner Conservatory of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., by William Bauer, piano; 
Mrs. Hugh Brown, soprano; Georg Lind- 
ner, violin, and Miss Heustis, accompanist. 

* 


Compositions by Grieg, Bruch, Liszt, 
Gounod, Rachmaninoff, Weber, Leschetizky, 
Xaver Scharwenka and others were played 
and sung December 21 at a students’ con- 
cert of the Conservatory of Musical Art 
of Brooklyn, of which Arthur Claassen and 
Leopold Winkler are airectors. 

* * « 

Clyde A. Nichols, the Detroit tenor, is 
now identified with the Stavrum Bureau in 
Chicago. He reports an encouraging num- 
ber of engagements for concert and recital 
work. Mr. Nichols coached with George 
Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, during the past 
summer. 

s- 2° 4 

Carl E. Craven, tenor, gave the first song 
recital ever heard in Big Rapids, Mich., 
recently. Mr. Craven possesses a voice of 
fine timbre and range. He sang a program 
of operatic airs that was extremelv exact- 
ing, and’ succeeded in creating a most favor- 
able impression. 

- * 


The annual Winter recital of the students 


at the Woman’s College, Frederick, Md., 
took place on December 14. -riano and 
vocal numbers were given, the composers 
represented being Mendelssohn, Hoffman, 
Rachmaninoff, Rubinstein, Purcell, Sinding, 
Beach, Foote, Liszt and others. 

+ * ok 

Mabel Woodbury for five years a pupil 
of Sevcik’s in Prague, and for two years 
assistant teacher to William Eylau of Ber- 
lin, has charge of the violin department in 
place of William Howard Eis, at the Ore- 
gon Agriculture School’s department of 
music in Corvallis, Ore. 

xk * * 

J. T. Hand, tenor, recently returned to 
Salt Lake City, Utah, from Berlin, where 
he was a pupil of George Fergusson. He 
is making arrangements for a concert to 
be given at the Salt Lake Theater about the 
middle of January. He will be assisted by 
two prominent local artists. 

x * Ox 

The Monday Morning Musical Club, of 
Providence, in its meeting of December 19, 
at the home of Helen Wheelwright, gave a 
short program which included songs. ly 
Mrs. Charles F. Tillinghast and Mrs. Al- 
bert H. Miller; piano solo by May Atwood, 
and violin solo by Bertha Burlingame. 

* * « 

Elaborate musical services were given at 
the Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, O., on December 4. Organ nuim- 
bers by Faulkes and Martin were played 
and the vocal solos, rendered by Elmer 
Krebs, tenor, and Gustave Berneike, bass, 
included songs by Mozart, Baldwin and 
Marston. 

x * x 

A new figure in Washington musical cir- 
cles is L’Abbé Abel Gabert, of Paris, who 
is at the head of the music at the Catholic 
University, a department inaugurated this 
year for divinity students. L’Abbé Gabert 
is a composer as well as a professor, and 
his works are finding favor in the Capital 
City. 

* » * 

Officers have been elected by the West- 
brook Festival Cnorus, in Cumberland 
Mills, Me., as follows: Mrs. J. O. Win- 
ship (No. 451 Main street), president: Mrs. 
A. C. Cloudman, vice-president; Flora 
Jackson, secretary, and Walter Henderson, 
treasurer, and Mrs. George J. Akers, con- 
ductor. 

* * * 

Arthur Frazer, pianist, whose home was 
formerly in Oregon, has just returned from 
several years’ study in Europe and made 
his first appearance before a Portland pub- 
lic December 13, under the auspices of the 
Monday Musical Club. ihe concert was a 
success and songs by Ethel Rowlana con- 
tributed to it materially. 

* x * 


The Commercial Club Quartet, of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, composed of T. S. Ash- 
worth, Fred C. Graham, Victor Christopher- 
son and J. Willard Squires, recently made 
a tour of the southern part of the State. 
The quartet gave concerts at Richfield, De- 
cember 5; Beaver, December 7; Parowan, 
December 8, and Cedar City, December 9. 

x * x 

Viola Craw, pianist, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., who has appeared as a soloist with 
success in many recitals in that city, has 
also been in much demand as an accom- 
panist. One of her recent appearances was 
in support of Haydn Gunter, violinist, at a 
Grand Rapids concert, in the success of 
which her work bore a large share. 

* *k + 

\ Christmas recital was given by the 
voice and piano pupils of Ida Dow at 
Faelten Hall, Boston, on December 19. A 
feature of the evening was selections from 
Handel’s “Messiah” by the Dow Choral So- 
ciety. The solos were excellently sung by 
Paul Bennet, tenor; Pearl E. Loud, so- 
prano, and Florence Newcomb, contralto. 


* i * 
W. E. Simpkinson, violinist, gave a suc- 
cessful recital at May’s' Opera House, 
Piqua, O., on December 13. Mr. Simpkin- 


son as a large number of successful pupils 
playing with the various Lyceum bureaus 
and on the stage as soloists. He was for 


years director of the Piqua Symphony Or- 
chestra. * *« * 


Liza Lehmann’s song cycle, “In a Persian 
Garden,” was given December 15 in Provi- 
dence by William Harkness Arnold, or- 
ganist and choir master of St. Stephen’s 
Church, that citv. The quartet was com- 
posed of Mrs. Albert H. Miller, soprano; 
Harriet Johnson, contralto; George A. 
Freeman, tenor, and Stephen Hopkins, 
bass. Mr. Arnold accompanied. 


Frances Dayton, "Rdythe Chatfield, Evelyn 
Hitchcock, Marian Neil, Florence Dayton, 
assisted by Dagmar Inez Kelly, mezzo-so- 
prano, pupils of Harry E. Wan Dyke, were 
heard in a piano recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., on De- 
cember 2. Their program included pieces 
by Grieg, Chaminade, Ronald, Chopin and 
\lendelssohn, 

et: = 

A faculty concert was given at the Gana- 
pol School of Music of Detroit, Mich., 
on the evening of December 19. Boris Gan- 
apol and Mrs. Edwin Sherrill, pianists, and 
Edmund Lichtenstein, violinist, were the 
participants, and the program included Mo- 
zart’s D Major Sonata, Strauss’s Violin 
Sonata, Grieg’s “Romance with Variations” 
and Arensky’s “Silhouettes.” 

*x* * * 

A quartet composed of Jeannette Thomp- 
son, Morris Treweek, Howard Anderson 
and Romania Hyde, all of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, under the direction of Miss Hyde, 
with the assistance of Mrs. J. Louis Stro- 
hauer, pianiste and accompanist, and Mrs. 
Gail Mills Dimmitt, vocalist, gave a de- 
lightful concert at Tremonton, Utah, re- 
cently. 

* * * 

The Appleton Choral Club of Appleton, 
Wis., gave its first concert of the season 
last week under the auspices of the Law- 
rence Conservatory of Music. Two can- 
tatas, “The Wreck of the Hesperus” and 
“Fair Ellen,” were given, besides a trio, 
“On Thee Each Living Soul Awaits,” taken 
from Haydn’s “Creation.” The audience 
numbered more than 1,200. 

* * * 

Under the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of Greene Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Piqua, O. a successful song recital] 
was given December 4 at that church by 
Mrs. Mabel Huey Von Dahlons, soprano, 
Springfield. Her accompanist was Charles 
Bauer, of Springfield. Mrs, Cloyd Smith 
and Jennie Sniff had direct charge of the 
concert. 

* * * 

The Indianapolis Music Lovers’ Club met 
with Frank Fishback on December 13 and 
discussed the evolution of light opera from 
the days of Gilbert and Sullivan to Oscar 
Straus and Hoschna. The illustrations were 
from the “Mikado,” “Pinafore,” “Chimes 
of .Normandy,” “The Red Mill,” “Robin 
Hood,” “Mlle. Modiste,” “Madame Sherry” 
and “The Girl of Mv Dreams.” 

* * * 

On the afternoon of January 2, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, will appear with the Ben Greet 
players in a presentation of “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.’ The orchestra will 
play Mendelssohn’s incidental music for 
this play of Shakespeare’s, including the 
Overture, Nocturne, Scherzo and the cele- 
brated Wedding March, 

** * 

Edward Johnston, organist at Cornell 
University, gave the following program 
December 19 for the Corps of Cadets: 
Toccata in F Major, Bach; “Shadowland” 
(new), Edward Johnston; Processional 
March from “Queen of Sheba,” Gounod; 
Meditation (new), Frvsinger; Overture to 
“William Tell,” Rossini; “Eventide” (new), 
Edward Johnston; “Rakoczy” March (Hun- 
garian). 

 & a 

Mary A. Cryder, who originated Sunday 
afternoon musicales in Washington, D. C., 
gave the first of her series for the season 
recently. Her studio was filled, and a de- 
lightful program was rendered by Mabel 
Roberts, soprano; Miss Koehler, contralto; 
MacFarlane Brockett, baritone, and Ethel 
Tozier, pianist. The vocal trio, “Memory,” 
by Henry Leslie, was heard for the first 
time, being sung from manuscript. 

* + * 

The third pair of Boston Symphony con- 
certs will be given in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening, January 12, at 
8.15, and Saturday afternoon, January 14, 
at 2.30 o’clock. At both of these concerts 
the soloist will be Mischa Elman, who will 
then make his first appearance in New York 
this year. There will, of course, be an en- 
tirely different program for each concert, 
Mr. Elman playing different concertos. 


Edith Thompson, the pianist, who played 
with so much success in recital with Soko- 
loff, the violinist, in Boston and New York 
City, has been engaged for a similar con- 
cert for charity in Hartford, Conn., Jan- 
uary 6. She wil] play at Salem, Mass., Jan- 
uary 17, and in Beverly, Mass., January 25. 
She has also been engaged as soloist at one 
of the Kneisel Quartet concerts in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., February 9, when she will play 
Dv6rak’s Quintet. 

he 

Theresa Rihm, soprano, was heard re- 
cently at the musicale given at the Midwood 
Club, Flatbush, L. I. She sang “Whether 
by Day,” “Love in the Cold Grave Lies,” 

“l’m Wearing Away, Jean” and “I Know,” 
and also participated in a duet “In May- 
time.’ Later in the evening she gave Chad- 
wick’s “He Loves Me” and songs by Schar- 
wenka and Brahms. She was much ap- 
plauded for the sweetness and fervor of 
her singing. 

* * * 

Pupils of the piano class of Hans Rich- 
ard, at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, gave a concert on December 12. 
Hazel Swann, Lucile Hatch, Alma Betscher 
and Alice Shields were the students heard, 
and they displayed artistic facilities of an 
excellence to be expected from pupils of 
this institution. Some of the most effec- 
tive pieces on the program were MacDow- 
ell’s A Minor Concerto, D’Albert’s F Sharp 
Major Scherzo, the Schulz-Evler “Blue 
Danube” and Liszt’s “Sixth Rhapsody.” 

* * * 

The Chicago Musical Art Society has 
fixed the dates for its two concerts in 
Orchestra Hall for February 2 and April 
13. At the first of these concerts the So- 
ciety will repeat by request a series of 
six religious songs by Hugo Wolf which 
created a great deal of interest when they 
were presented several years ago. In ad- 
dition, as usual, a Bach number, probably 
one of the motets, will be presented, and a 
number of interesting compositions of the 
modern Russian school. 

cs * * 

Handel’s “The Messiah” was performed 
for the first time in Elizabeth, N. J., De- 
cember 22, under the direction of Thomas 
Wilson in the Westminster Church. A 
large adult chorus was assisted by young 
singers chosen from among the pupils at- 
tending the public schools. The _ soloists 
were Hortense D. Ogden, soprano; Mary 
C. Heath, contralto; Edward K. Taylor, 
tenor, and Clayton A. Robbins, bass. F. S. 
Andrews organist of the Second Presbyte- 
rian Church, Elizabeth, also aided in the 
performance. 

* x * 

Yolanda Méré, pianist, will be the soloist 
at the next pair of concerts given by the 
Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch conducting, at the New Theater, 
New York, on the afternoons of January 6 
and 8. On both these occasions she will 
play the Liszt A Major Concerto. The 
programs in other respects, however, will 
be different. That of Friday afternoon 
will include Brahms’s Fourth Symphony 
and compositions by Dvorak and Johann 
Strauss. On Sunday afternoon the or- 
chestra will play Mendelssohn’s Italian 
Symphony and Liszt’s “Mazeppa.” 

*x* * * 

At a recent faculty concert at Salem 
Academy and College, Winston-Salem, N. 
C., Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden” 
was given by the following quartet: An- 
toinette Glenn, soprano, Nellie P. Brush- 
ingham, contralto; George FE.  Kasely, 
tenor; Frank E. Muzzy, baritone, assisted 
by Robert Roy, violinist, with H. A. Shir- 
ley at the piano. The new conservatory 
building, with its Alumne Hall and beauti- 
ful Hutchings organ, built four years ago, 
is already crowded with the increased 
growth of the school. H. A. Shirley, who 
for fourteen years has been associated with 
the school, is dean of the music faculty. 
Frank E. Muzzy, formerly of Boston, 
Mass., is head of the vocal department. 

* * * 

The first of a series of operatic recitals 
was given by pupils of Mrs. Edward Alden 
Beals of Portland, Ore., December 12. Se- 
lections were given from “Roméo et Ju- 
liette,” , La Traviata,” “Mignon,” “L’Af- 
ricaine,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Lohen- 
erin,’ “Le Prophéte,” “La Favorita” and 
“Samson and Delilah.” They were prefaced 
by a short story of the opera explanatory 
of the number presented. Italian, French 
and German were sung by Mrs. Jennie Sim 
mons Clow and the Misses Florence Lil 
burn, Florence Gilmore, Lillian Gardner, 
Myrtle Thomason, Gala Wood, Ella Butler, 
Winnie Lewis and Charlotte Baufield. As 
sisting them were Albert M. Schuff, vio- 
linist, and Evelyn Hitchcock, Eva Benson 
and Carmel Sullivan were the accompanists 
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WHERE THEY ARE 








Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Mustcat AMeERrIcA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 

Alda, Mme.—Buffalo, Jan. 10. 

Beebe, Carolyn—Mendelssohn Hall, Jan. 4. 

Bispham, David—Carnegie Hall, New York (re- 
cital), Jan. 3. 

Bonci, 
Jan. 8. 

Busoni, 
Jan. 9. 

Clément, Edmond—New York, Jan. 
Brooklyn, Jan. 8. 


Ferruccio—Carnegie Hall, New York, 


3 and 6; 


Dethier, Edouard—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 


Jan. 4. 

Dimitrief, Mme. Nina—New York, Jan. 7. 

Eddy, Clarence—Saginaw, Mich., Jan. 15; Cleve- 
land, O., Jan. 17; Maryville, Mo., Jan. 20; Kan- 
sas City, Jan. 23; Wichita, Kan., Jan. 24; Fort 
Worth, Tex., Jan. 26; Austin, Tex., Jan. 28 and 
29; San Antonio, Jan. 30; San Angelo, Tex., 
Feb. 1; New Orleans, Feb. 6 and 9; then to 
Coast. 

Elman, Mischa—Providence, Jan. 3. 

Foote, Arthur—Brooklyn, Jan. 5s. 

Gadski, Mme.—Syracuse, Jan. 5; Utica, Jan. 6. 

Gruppe, Paulo—St. Louis, Dec. 30. 

Hall, Autumn—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Jan. 
II. 

Hamlin, George—Buffalo, Jan. 1o. 

Hastings, Frederick—Portland, Ore., Dec. 30; Ta- 
coma, Wash., Jan. 3; Spokane, Jan. 6; Vancou- 
ver, B. C., Jan. 12; Seattle, Jan. 16; Los An- 
geles, Jan. 24 and 27. 

Hindermeyer, Harvey—Worcester, Dec. 30. 





Hofmann, Josef—Cincinnati, Jan. 6; Cleveland, 
Jan. 9. 

Hutcheson, Ernest—Philadelphia, Jan. 3; Wasaw, 
Wis., Jan. 6; Washington, Jan. 9. 

Kerr, U. S.—Philadelphia, Jan. 13. 

Kirkby-Lunn, Mme.—New York, Jan. 3; Minne 


apolis, Jan. 6; St. Paul, Jan. ro. 
Kronold, Hans—Harvard Club, New York, Jan. 8. 
Martin, Frederic—-Quincy, Mass., Jan. 3. 
Miller, Reed—Chicago, Jan. 11. 
Nordica, Mme.—Carnegie Hall, 
cital), Jan. 4, 
Renaud, Maurice—New York, Jan. 10. 
Rihm, Alexander—Brooklyn, Jan. 9. 
Ropps, Ashley—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 30. 
Salmon, Alvah Glover—Hudson, N. Y., Jan. 7. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Milwaukee, Jan. 3. 


New York (re- 


Alessandro—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
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SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Sembrich, Mme.—Omaha, Jan. 3; Lincoln, Neb., 
Jan. 4; Kansas City, Jan. 6; Lindsborg, Jan. 9. 
Spencer, Janet—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 3. 
Stephens, Percy—New York, Jan. 24. 
Surette, Thomas Whitney—Brooklyn, Jan. 2 and 7. 
Thompson, Edith—Hartford, Conn., Jan. 6. 
Weber, Gisela—Washington, Boston, etc., January. 
Zeisler, Mme. Bloomfield—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 7. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Barrere Ensemble—Belasco Theatre, New York, 


Jan. 9. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston, Dec. 30 and 
31; Providence, Jan. 3; Boston, Jan. 6 and 7; 
Philadelphia, Jan. 9; Washington, Jan. 1o. 

Brooklyn Oratorio Society—Brooklyn, Jan. 5. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra—Cincinnati, Jan. 
6 and 7; Columbus, O., Jan. 9; Dayton, Jan. ro. 

Flonzaley Quartet—New York, Jan. 4; Cleveland, 
Jan. tro. 

Kneisel Quartet—Brooklyn, Jan. 5; Baltimore, Jan. 
6; Boston, Jan. 10. 

Lehmann Quartet, Liza—Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, Jan. 7. 

Margulies Trio—Mendelssohn 
Jan. 5. 

Marum-Zinzig: Quartei—New York, Jan. 7. 

Mead Quartet, Olive—New York, Jan. 4. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra — Minneapolis. 
Dec. 30 and 31; Jan. 1, 6 and 8. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra—New York, 
Jan. 3 and 6; Brooklyn, Jan. 8; New York, 
Jan. to. 

New York Symphony Orchestra—New York, Jan. 
6 and 8. 

Oratorio Society of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 27 and 28. 

Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 6 and 7. 


New York, 


Hall, 


Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, Jan. 5 
and 8. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—St. Louis, Dec. 


3%; Jan. 1, 3, 6, 7 and 8. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra—St. Paul, Dec. 25- 


27; Chicago, Dec. 30; Jan. 1; St. Paul, Jan. 
8-10. 
Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, Dec. 31; Jan. 3, 


6 and 7. 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra—Carnegie 
York, Tan. 8. 
Weber Trio, 
January. 


Hall, New 


Gisela—Washington, Boston, etc., 





MUSIC IN INDIANAPOLIS 


A Lecture on “The Messiah”’—Herr 
Miersch Wins New Laurels 


INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 23.—To the cosmo- 
politan, or even to the metropolitan, musi- 
cian there is something astounding and in- 
explicable in the local indifference to a 
Christmas presentation of “The Messiah” 
and the obtuseness to its musical and spirit- 
ual value. In days of yore excerpts were 
given by Karl Schneider at the Tabernacle 
Church, and by Charles Hansen at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, but we cannot 
count upon it as an integral part of the 
Christmas celebration. 

This year the Music Lovers’ Club was 
the only organization to give an evening 
to this noblest of all oratorios—this cathe- 
dral of musical architecture. On Decem- 
ber 21 Mrs. Cecil Smith devoted the fourth 
of her series of illustrated talks on musical 
topics to a consideration of Handel and the 
“Messiah,” and Aeolian Hall was well filled 
despite the counter attractions and distrac- 
tions of the Christmas season. W. P. 
Chrisler played the S. P. Warren organ 
transcriptions of the Pastoral Symphony, 
and several of the choruses, with a breadth 
and dignity of interpretation that was de- 
cidedly impressive. Several of the famous 
arias were sung by Corinne Morgan, Emma 
Juch, Herbert Witherspoon, Harry Mac- 
donough and Evan Williams, by means of 
the Victrola, and Mrs. Smith interwove the 
illustrations with incidents and anecdotes 
of the circumstances surrounding the com- 
position and their presentation. Will not 
“Mephisto” favor us with some musings on 
this subject of appropriate and _ relevant 
music for various seasons and occasions? 
At a performance of “Faust last week 
Marguerite raved and died and went to 
heaven to the accompaniment of Mendels- 
sohn’s Spring Song played adagio pianis- 
simo. 

On the afternoon of December 22 Mary 
Elliott-Heness, soprano, and Johannes 
Miersch, violinist, assisted by W. P. Chris- 
ler at the Pianola and AZolian pipe organ, 
gave a recital in A©olian Hall for the Indi- 
ana State Teachers’ Association. The audi- 
ence included music teachers from all over 
the State, to many of whom such a musical 
feast was a rare opportunity. Mrs. Elliott- 
Heness was in excellent voice and mood 
and was successful in all her numbers in 
winning appreciation and applause. 

Herr Miersch plaved the Grieg C Minor 
Sonata by request and delighted his au- 
ditors with his captivating rendition of 
Wieniawski’s “Obertass” Mazurka. Mr. 
Chrisler’s organ selections were unhack- 
neyed, and showed his exceptional talent 
for registration, especially the Moskowski 
Theme and Variations. The same program 
was recently given with éclat for the An- 
derson Club. K. L. S. 





CLARENCE ADLER IN 
DAYTON PIANO RECITAL 


Brilliant and Clean-Cut Playing 
Makes Pleasing Impression—An 
Interesting Program 


His 


Dayton, O., Dec. 24.—The second of a 
series of artist recitals under the auspices 
of the Mozart Club was given recently in 
the Odell studios, in the McIntyre Building, 
and a very large audience was in attend- 
ance. The visiting 
artist was Clarence 
Adler, of Cincin- 
nati, the well-known 
pianist, who, since 
his return from Ber- 
lin, where he studied 
under Godowsky, 
has become quite 
noted in the concert 
field. 

This was Mr. Ad- 
ler’s first appear- 
ance in Dayton, and 
he was most cor- 
dially received. He 
is a very young man 
and very talented 
and he charmed his 
audience by the 





Clarence Adler 


beauty of his interpretations and the 
brilliancy of his technic. His program 
was happily selected, quite ideal for 


a small hall and its variety gave the young 
pianist ample opportunity to display his tal- 
ents and gave poetic expression to his tem- 
peramental nature in the interpretation of 
each number. His playing is clean cut and 
brilliant' and his interpretation is artistic 
and soul-satisfying. Following the group 
of Chopin numbers, he was obliged to re- 
spond to the great enthusiasm and played 
a charming little spinning song of Ludwig 
Shuette. An informal reception was tend- 
ered Mr. Adler after the concert. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 


Aria with variations, Handel; Fantasie, D minor, 
Mozart; Impromptu, Op. 142 to 3, Schubert; 
Rondo, E flat major, Field; Sonate, Op. 90, in 
E minor, Beethoven; Etude, F major, Chopin; 
Nocturne, F minor, Chopin; Fantasie, Op. 49, 
Chopin; Octave Study, Kullak; Nocturne, for the 
left hand alone, Scriabine; Second Hungarian 
March, Liszt. 





Pleiades Club to Honor Marie Tempest 


The Pleiades Club will tender a dinner 
in honor of Marie Tempest at its new rooms 
at the Hotel Brevoort, New York, Sunday 
evening, January 8. The toastmaster will 
be Dixie Hines, former president of the 
club, and the guests will include noted ar- 
tists in the musical, art and literary world. 
Miss Tempest has not been heard in opera 
in this country since 1900, when she sang 
in “San Toy,” having previously been heard 
in the principal Daly comedies and operas, 





including “The Geisha,” “The Greek Slave,” 
“The Artist’s Model,” “The Fencing Mas- 
ter,” “The Algerian,” “Carmen,” “Mignon,” 
“Manon” and “Vogelhandler.” She an- 
nounces that under her own management 
she will produce several of her old-time 
musical successes in America next season. 





Fay Cord to Give Many Concerts in 
Middle West 


Fay Cord, the American soprano, who 
makes her first American tour this year, 
under the direction of Marc Lagen, is in 
great demand for concerts and recitals in 
the Middle West. Miss Cord’s first appear- 
ance will be at Lafayette, Ind., February 2, 
in a twilight recital at the new Dreyfus 
Theater. From there she will go to Min- 
neapolis, where she will be the soloist of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra on 
February 5. Miss Cord’s next appearance 
will be at Dubuque, Ia., under the direction 
of G. A. Grimm, and from there she will go 
to her old home, Des Moines, Ia., where she 
will be heard for the first time in five years. 
Her recital will be given in the Coliseum and 
will be under the personal direction of Marc 
Lagen and John Evans, manager of the 
Coliseum, and not George Frederick Ogden, 
as previously announced. Several other 
dates in Iowa, Indiana and Ohio follow, 
and Miss Cord will return to New York 
the first week in March. After a month's 
rest she will be heard again in song recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall and several social ap- 
pearances for her have already been ar- 
ranged to take place after the Lenten season. 


the ALEXANDRA HALL 


152 West 72d St., New York 


Tel. 988 Columbus 
Highly recommended residence for young ladies 
studying music and art with special masters, and en 
joying opera, concerts, and social and artistic advan 
tages of the metropolis. For further information 


addres: MISS McFEE. 
MRS. STACEY 


WILLIAMS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: Kimball Hall, Residence: 4740 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


“AA! love but a Day” 


One of a cycle of three classic lyrics 
WORDS BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Set to Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price $1.00 net. In three Keys. 
“One of the great songs of the century”’ 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers 
18 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
"You will like Gambleized sheet music,’’ !t costs no more 




















A NEW VOLUME OF THE MUSIC STUDENTS LIBRARY 


PIANO TEACHING 


Its Principles and Problems 


By CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, A.M., 
Associate Professor of Music at Wellesley College. 
Author of OUTLINES OF MUSIC HISTORY. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.25 





Among the topics interestingly discussed are THE PIANO TEACHER'S EQUIPMENT, 
THE BUSINESS SIDE OF PIANO TEACHING, THE PRINCIPLES EMPLOYED, FIRST 
LESSONS WITH THE NEW PUPIL, TEACHING OF TECHNIC, OF RHYTHM, OF THE 
MELODIC AND HARMONIC ELEMENTS, INTERPRETATION, THE PUBLIC PERFORM. 
ANCE OF PUPILS, SELECTION OF MUSIC AND BOOKS FOR STUDY. | 

The book is thoroughly practical, written by a practical man to meet practical needs. ; 

We do not hesitate to say that the work is one which should be in the hands of every piano 


teacher seeking success in the land. 


Note—This work will be sent with return privilege to those with accounts in good standing 
and to those with no accounts upon receipt of price, which will be returned, less postage, if not 


satisfactory. 


OLIVER 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New York 


DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
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Aida, Romance de la 


even as echoed 


students, 
actual voice 


giving to 





Caruso 


10-inch, $2 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 





Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
eur, or 
elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
by the talking machine. 
“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
the latter just what most 
‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 

That’s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finck says in his 
book, “Success in Music and How It Is Won 


Victor Red Seal Records 


enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 

Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 

and Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists 
Write for catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


Salut demeure, is always a model of 


teachers cannot give— 


ae ( Scribner's). 


12-inch, $3 





Camden, N. J. 
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MHlason& Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 
BOSTON 























One of the three great 
Pianos of the World 


The John Church Company 
Cincinnati New York Chicago 
Owners of 
The Everett Piano Co, Boston 




















Henry F. Miller 
PIANOS 


Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 
BOSTON 














For Sixty Years 


HAZELTON 


PIANO 


has stood for the highest in piano construction 


HAZELTON BROS. 


66-68 University Place New York 




















Ghe Baldwin Piano 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 


Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
:: :: Distinguished by great durability. ::_:: 


The Galdwin Companp 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
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If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 
send for a copy of the 


Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide 


Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 25c. by mail, postpaid 
Published by ° 
sos Fifth Aga” The Music Trades Co. wie 
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terling 


represents the higher ideals in 


PIANO AND PLAYER PIANO 
CONSTRUCTION 


‘DERBY - - - CONN. 


4 Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 


Warerooms: 
@rand and JnbvertedD Grand 27 Union Square 


New York 
Send for Illustrated 
Art Catalogue 




































The Strich & Zeidler Piano 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal 
Factory and Offices 


140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
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